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o'clock when 
we left the consular residence and walked over 
to the house of Hitchins and Sons, agents for 
our vessel. Cordial, warm-hearted English- 
men were Hitchins and Sons, and in a little 
time we were comfortably seated by a large lat- 
ticed window in the office, enjoying the deli- 
cious sea-breeze through the branches of a 
pomegranate-tree full of rosy fruit, and test- 
ing the mystic properties of an ancient bever- 


age distilled here from the sugar-cane. Une 
of the sons, whose country-seat was high up 
the Bermuda Mountain (a peak of the Lingua- 
nea range), proposed that the Captain and my- 
| self should make a jaunt thither, promising, 
| besides a cool and delightful ride after rising the 
| lowlands, the sight of much wild and beautiful 
scenery. To this we gladly assented. 

‘** Now while the necessary arrangements are 
in process,” said the Captain, ‘‘let me show 
| you something curious.” 
| A short walk brought us to the Admiralty 
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Court rooms of Jamaica. Writing by a table 
in the outer office sat a gentleman, who arose, 
exchanged salutations with the Captain, and, 
after a little chat, led us into a long, high-wall- 
ed chamber, redolent with the odor of ancient 
documents, with rows of pigeon-holes on all 
sides, filled with dusty packages that ran through 
all the whity-brown shades down to a dark 
sienna tinge that just let the faded dates of 
sixteen hundred and something peep through. 
From among the dingiest he drew a little pack- 
et, and laid it upon the table. It was about 
eight inches long, by four wide ; somewhat di- 
lapidated, and tied with a discolored string. 
Upon it was written: ‘‘ Found in the maw of a 
shark.” With this was an affidavit by Lieu- 
tenant Fitton, R.N., testifying that as he was 
cruising in the Caribbean Sea, during the year 
17—, while fishing for sharks one morning, he 
succeeded in capturing one of great size, which 
was hoisted upon the deck. The specimen was 
so huge that he determined to take out and 
preserve the jaws asatrophy. While the oper- 
ation was going on, its maw was opened, with- 
in which the package of papers before-mention- 
ed was found. Lieutenant Fitton opened the 
package, and, after drying the documents upon 
the deck, ascertained them to be the official pa- 
pers of a brig called the Nancy. 

Several months after, when he arrived at Ja- 
maica, a suit was progressing in the Admiralty 
Court concerning the legality of a prize taken 
by an English cruiser some time previously. 
The vessel had been captured after a long chase, 
and though almost every thing about her gave 
evidence that she was engaged in the service of 
the enemy, her papers gave the protection of a 
neutral power. The case was just being decid- 


ed against the cruiser, when Lieutenant Fitton 
came into court and produced the package found 
It proved to contain the 


in the shark’s maw. 





true papers of the craft in question, which, dur- 
ing the chase, her captain had thrown over- 
board; a passing shark had swallowed it; was 
caught by Lieutenant Fitton, while cruising, over 
two hundred miles away, and now turned up in 
judgment on the poor skipper. The vessel was 
at once condemned as a lawful prize, on the 
testimony of these papers and the affidavit of 
Lieutenant Fitton. 

After actually handling the identical pack- 
age, we passed up the street a few steps to the 
‘* Royal Society of Arts,” where we were shown 
the identical jaws of the identical shark that 
swallowed the identical papers; and the Cap- 
tain finished up the whole business by passing 
them over my head and shoulders, their grim, 
bristling rows of teeth not touching me by a 
couple of inches. 

We had time only for a hasty glance around 
the rooms of the Royal Art Society, but I no- 
ticed one devoted to the fibrous woods of Ja- 
maica capable of being used for manufacturing 
purposes. Their great number, variety, and 
exceeding beauty astonished me. Many were 
as fine as the most delicate floss-silk, strong, 
glossy, and pliable, while specimens of rare and 
ingenious handiwork in these materials by the 
inhabitants of the island, showed that a busi- 
ness of no mean importance might, with proper 
encouragement, be developed from those beau- 
tiful products. 

On returning to the agency every thing was 
in readiness for ovr mountain trip. Most of 
the establishments having been previously en- 
gaged by passengers, the turn-out was not ele- 
gant. The carriage had evidently seen active 
and passive service for centuries, and looked 
more fit to carry the ghosts of some ancient 
time than a couple of 160-pounders. To this 
were attached a very ribby little crop-eared gray 
pony and a tall brown, wall-eyed, and almost 
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translucent equine veteran—the span perfectly 
matched in one important particular, to wit, in 
condition. The arrangement was surmounted 
by a ragged-hatted, uncoated, shrewd-looking 
little negro, who looked as if he had been born 
with the establishment. Our display was com- 
pleted by a mulatto boy astride a saddled mule, 
having another of the same sort in tow, 
which were to serve in the ascent of the mount- 
ain. 

Once stowed into our wheeled ark, the avail- 
able amount of horse-power in front became a 
topic of serious consideration; but by dint of 
sundry unearthly noises, and a skillful applica- 
tion of whip-lash, Jehu the tawny got his craft 
under way, at a lively gait too, despite appear- 
ances, for the brisk canter of the pony, and the 
long swinging trot of the high one, soon whirl- 
ed us out of the city and along a smooth grav- 
eled road skirted by hedges of gigantic cactus, 
often fifteen or twenty feet in height, that sent 
out their branching arms like huge candelabra, 
while an occasional yellow or crimson flower 
peeped out from the prickly mass. Tamarind- 
trees, full of long brown pods, and low, wide- 
spreading mimosas, overshadowed the road; 
tall poypoyas, with their green and yellow neck- 





THE POYPOYA. 


laces of melon-like fruit; scarlet clusters of ac- 





only perfumed the air, 
but gave increased brill- 
iancy to the surround- 
ing greens, besides sug- 
gesting all sorts of lus- 
cious flavors. 

We now and then 
passed a well-appointed 
**pen,” as the country- 
seats are termed here, 
looking like a little par- 
adise, but more frequent- 
ly deserted grounds and 
dilapidated tenements, 
that still showed through 
the rank undergrowth 
many remains of a for- 
mer magnificence. One 
place, covering many 
acres, whose ranks of 
long brick aqueducts 
told of the great expense 
and care once bestowed 
upon its irrigation, with 
massive walls inclosing 
groves of every kind of 
tropic fruit, was quite 
abandoned; and in the 
immense stone basin of the fountain which one 
cooled and graced the front of the mansion, a 
group of half naked negresses were washing the 
dirty clothes of our passengers. Almost every 
thing we saw gave painful evidence of a once 
rich and prosperous country, whose glory had 
departed. Yet its wild, luxuriant productive- 
ness and beauty told with what a lavish hand 
Nature had bestowed her gifts, and as plainly 
that a system of things existed among its peo- 
ple which was by no means calculated to reap 
the benefits of her rich bounty. 

I subsequently ascertained that the causes to 
which the unprosperous condition of Jamaica 
was mainly attributable, lay in the fact that soon 
after the emancipation land-owners sold to the 
newly-made freemen little spots of soil, and as 
the wants of the negro were few and easily sup- 
plied, he was content, and could not be induced 
to work for a hire the planter could afford to 
give, preferring his plantains and yams that 
grew spontaneously, and his days of idle ease, 
to any benefits that might arise from a laborious 
life. And in addition to the difficulty of pro- 
curing labor, sugar, once the great staple of the 
island, was thrown into an equal competition 
with the slave-grown products of Cuba and the 
Brazils, thus crushing the landholder until he 
was glad to abandon every thing to escape his 
taxes. But within the past year the high price 
of sugars has imparted such a stimulus to the 
island that cane-lands have risen in value by 
the hundred per cent. Even estate owners liv- 
ing in England have sent over and resurrected 
many deserted plantations, and re-established the 
sugar-factories. Great efforts are being made to 
supply the island with “apprentice” labor, and 





THE MANGO. 


eae, and the bright-tinted ‘‘ mango apple,” not | Jamaica has at last a prospect, though still faint 
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and dim, of regaining her ancient prosperous 
condition. 

We soon left the Linguanea plain behind us, 
and began to feel the grateful coolness of a 
higher ground. Our road ran along the steep 
sides of the foot-hills, across deep ravines with 
rapid streams roaring hundreds of feet below, 






Massive walls of 
masonry forme:! the | 
protections of the| 
road along the nar- | 
row ledges, and solid | 
stone bridges span- 
ned the dizzy chasms 
we occasionally cross- 
ed, but their moss-covered and 
weather-stained abutments 
told that all these things were 
the work of the olden golden 
time. High mountains began 
to tower up on either side, of 
that peculiar sharp outline 
found in volcanic formations, 
their summits covered with the 
most brilliant green grasses, 
while lofty palms, cotton-wood, 
and mahogany-trees, diversi- 
fied the dense chaparral below. 

At about noon we reached a 
little settlement where travel- 
ers are expected to stop and 
leave their vehicles, if they 
would go farther up the 
mountain. A few long, low 
huts beside a brawling stream, 
sheltered by gigantic full-foli- 
aged trees, gave at least a 
promise of cool shade during 
™ the few minutes’ rest we pro- 
‘posed to give our animals pre- 

cocoa Pops. paratory to the ascent. Enter- 
ing one of the cabins, a buxom negress, who 
seemed mistress of the place, cheerfully set be- 





COCOA-NUTS FULL GROWN, AND JUST FORMING 





fore uspart of a loaf of fresh white bread, and | 


| and overarched by such gorgeous foliage as the 
tropics only can produce. 
trees waved their graceful leaves over the path ; 
laden with fruit, here just forming, not larger 
than walnuts; and there fully grown and pon- 
derous, seeming to threaten our heads as we 
passed beneath. 


Stately cocoa-nut- 





a couple of bowls 
of delicious goat’s 
milk; so we lunched like princes, and crossing 
the hand of our hospitable hostess with a broad 
silver piece, we seated ourselves on a shaded 
rock near by, to enjoy the soothing influence 
of a prime Havana. 

Our position was near a ford in the stream, 
through which, from time to time, the black 
muleteers drove their market-laden donkeys 
(tied to each other by head and tail) down 
the opposite mountain steep, and lashed them 
through the torrent. Huge were the burdens 
these sturdy little creatures carried ; many were 
laden with fruits, fresh-cut canes, and guinea- 
grass, until their bulk seemed thrice increased, 
and were so covered in thereby that they gave 
the impression of animated hay-ricks, but lit- 
tle of the locomotive power being visible except 
the link that connected them together. 

Finishing the cigars we mounted our long- 
eared Rosinantes and began the ascent by a 
narrow bridle-path, the little outrider running 
along a few yards in advance to indicate our 
course. The trail ran by zigzag lines up the 
almost perpendicular face of the mountain, and 
most of the way so near the edge that, at first, a 
straining effort to keep our heads as far inboard 
as possible and retain the equilibrium prevented 
any enjoyment of the surrounding views; but 
after a while we became somewhat accustomed 
to looking down the precipitous depths, and 
gained sufficient confidence in our sure-footed 
little chargers to be able to appreciate the wild- 
ness and picturesque beauty of our situation as 
we mounted into the upper air. 

Every shelving projection sent up thick clamps 
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THE FORD. 









d had but to reach out 

our hands to gather in the red berries 
of the coffee-tree, or strip off the 
leaves of the fragrant pimento. Aft- 
er rising about a thousand feet a 
magnificent view of the distant ocean 
was disclosed through a deep gorge in the 
vy adjacent range, and the ascent had been so 
¥3 abrupt that we could almost have tossed our 
$ hats to the base of the mountain. Occa- 
of trees and shrubs that branched over the path ; | sionally a palm-thatched hut would peep out 
from the crevices of the rock gigantic century | from some inaccessible-looking ledge, with lit- 
plants threw out their huge fleshy leaves; we | tle cultivated patches around it, lying at such 
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an angle that the tillers must have been fly-! 
footed to account for any ability to work them; | 
yet yams, beans, and melons were growing there | 
in great profusion. As we continued to ascend | 
varieties of fruits overhung the path in many | 
places. Mangoes lay in the trail so plentiful- 
ly that we often feared an unlucky slip upon | 
them which might throw vur little beasts, with | 
us, headlong down the precipice. Clusters of | 
a mammoth orange called the Shaddock, meas- 

uring, often, seven or eight inches in diameter, | 
hung so low that our heads were in frequent | 
danger of-unpleasant collision. The Avocado | 
Pear, from whose marrowy pulp the most deli- | 
cious of all salads is made, was seen in plenty 





THE AVOCADO PEAR. 


and within tempting distance; while orange- fruit, well laden lime and lemon-trees, filled 
trees bearing blossoms, green, and fully-ripened | the air with fragrant odors, and made us almost 


ASCENT OF THE NOUNTALN. 





feel that we were passing through a 
region of enchantment. 

The sun, which had been shining 
brilliantly during our journey thus 
far, now became suddenly obscured ; 
dark, lowering clouds were settling 
on the mountain top when we rose 
upon the table-land of Bermuda’s 
summit; and just as a furious shower 
broke upon us, we trotted into the 
welcome premises of our friend. We 
had scarcely dismounted and found 
refuge in the veranda before the sun 
was out again, smiling through his 
tears, while the surrounding foliage 
sparkled in regal magnificence. We 
soon met the lady of the mansion, who 
welcomed us with a hearty cordiality 
that made us feel like long-expect- 
ed guests, and dispelled every thought 
that our visit, so unlooked-for, might 
be in an untoward time. The house 
was a one-storied frame building, sur- 
rounded by wide, latticed piazzas; 
the waxed floors shone like satin- 
wood, while every accessory helped 
to carry out the air of coolness and 
luxurious comfort with which the first 
hasty glance had so favorably im- 
pressed me. 

Observing the large, heavily made 


> tables, side-boards, and besides these 


a huge grand piano in the sitting- 
room, I could not refrain from inquir- 
ing how these cumbrous articles were 
ever transported to this place over 
the narrow road we had with diifi- 
culty passed on the backs of sure- 
footed mules. ‘‘ Upon the shoulders 
of negroes,” our hostess replied. 
‘* And the children?” I asked (see- 
ing several rosy cheeked boys and 
girls playing in the garden). ‘Oh! 
they were brought up in panniers on 
mule-back.” I involuntarily pictured 
to myself the family retinue scaling 
some of the steep places of which I 
still have a vivid remembrance, and 
couldn't help feeling how thoroughly 
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THE BREAD FRUIT. 


that pure mountain air and beautiful scenery 
must be appreciated. 

An invitation to luncheon was thankfully ac- 
cepted, for the ride up Bermuda Mountain is a 
keen sharpener of the appetite. Ample justice 
did the Captain and myself to a bountiful sup- 
ply of substantials set before us. Among the 
vegetables was a genuine bread-fruit, about the 
size of a shaddock, and as this was the first 
time I ever had an opportunity to test the truth 
of old Malte Brun’s description, I craved, besides 
a good slice of the article, a little practical in- 
formation concerning it. It was picked after 
attaining its full size, but, while yet green, placed 
without other preparation in the oven and baked 
like a loaf of bread. Breaking its gourd-like 
shell, the edible portion about an inch in thick- 
ness lay next, while the stringy interior, which 
was easily separated from it, was thrown aside. 
On tasting I found it something between a sweet 
potatoe and a chip, with rather more chip than 
potatoe, but adding a little but- 
ter it improved, and before we 
finished I had my mind msde 
up that the bread-fruit was a 
very worthy sort of vegetable. 
Then came a course of fruits 
grown upon the place: luscious 
‘* Ripley” Pine Apples and 
Star Apples (the latter was a 
THE STAR AFPLE. fryit about the size and shape 
of an orange, with a dark purple skin, which, 
when cut across, displayed the seed chambers 
arranged in the exact form of a star; its pulp, 
white and juicy, mixed with that of the orange, 
made a most delectable treat), the russet-skinned 








TLE PINE APPLE. 


Nispero, that to the taste was like a rich baked 
pear, and the racy golden tinted Mango. ‘lhe 
rough-coated Cheremoya was there, that worthy 
favorite of tropic climes whose soft, juicy inte- 
rior has a distinct flavor of strawberries and 
cream. Oranges freshly plucked from the tree ; 
Bananas large, juicy, and flavorous; and, to 
crown the dessert, a miniature Peach, about the 
| size of an almond, was laughingly brought on 
| by our kind hostess, in compliment to a peach- 
| loving Jerseyman—the Captain. This exotic 
of our northern latitude was an experiment, and 
the specimen set before us the first fruit; tiny 
as it was, it had the genuine flavor, and brought 
to us visions of a far-off home where this nec- 
tar-like fruit flourisheth in delicious perfection. 
After feasting sumptuously, a walk about the 
grounds was proposed, during which we saw all 
the fruits above tioned, besides many other 
varieties, growing on different parts of the estate, 
while flowers of richest hues and rarest fragrance 
bordered the winding paths. From the gar- 
den’s edge we were able to look down upon the 
little hostelry where our carriage was waiting, 
and then, for the first time, we realized our ele- 
vation of nearly three thousand feet. A line 
of a mile or less in length would have reached 
the shanty where we rested, which seemed from 
this point of view about the size of a match- 
box. The surrounding scenery was striking 
and full of effective contrasts. Abrupt ranges 
of mountains reared their emerald crests on 
every side, separated by narrow, precipitous 
chasms, as though Nature, in some terrible con- 
vulsion, had swallowed up great belts of earth 
here and there, leaving alternately the sharp- 
sided eminence and the yawning abyss. Be- 
yond these could be seen, peacefully lying in 
the lap of the valley below, Kingston and its 
environs, then the harbor and its shipping, and 
the broad, blue line of ocean in the far distance. 
We stood long on the verge of the plateau 
and drank in the rich beauties around. It was 
a queer vagary, perhaps, but the scene impressed 
me like a burst of wild, spirit-stirring music, 
whose clarion tones were followed by a gentle 
melody that heightened the loftier strains, and, 
blending with them, fashioned all into a thrill- 
ing completeness, and I thought, Of a truth 
harmony comes not through the ear alone, but 
Nature’s forms and hues often discourse to us 
a rarer concord than the wildest and sweet- 
est sounds in their most perfect combination. 
Four miles beyond, and a thousand feet above 
Bermuda Mountain, New Castle, the barrack- 
ground of a regiment of British white soldiers, 
was located. This almost inaccessible point 
was chosen to secure the troops from periodical 
fevers, which formerly proved fatal to many in 
the lower ground; while a regiment of Africans, 
taken from captured slavers, protected the peace 
of the plain, the white only being called on in 
cases of emergency, as perhaps when the black 
heroes should become obstreperous. 
We staid upon the summit until the sun, 
beginning to creep behind the mountain tops, 
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gave warning to descend from this charming 
eyrie if we would reach home before “night 
buttoned down her curtain.” So we bade adieu 
to the Lady of the Mountain (whose kindness 
followed us in the shape of a plethoric basket 
of fruit on the head of a servant), and, kissing 
her rosy children, mounted our chargers and 
started. Arriving at an exceedingly steep pitch 
about midway of the descent, where, to avoid 
anticipating the speed of our mules, great effort 
and ingenuity became necessary, the Captain, 
who was in advance, cried out that he could go 
no farther without more ballast. I suggested 
that a dime would supply his necessity, point- 
ing at the same moment to a little blackey who 
was following—whereupon he took the hint and 





DESCENDING THE MOUNTAIN. 





tossed the coin. No sooner did Jocko under- 
stand what was expected of him than he at- 
tached himself to the mule’s tail in a manner 
that not only severely tried the amiable disposi- 
tion of the beast, but gave assurance of a determ- 
ination to earn his money. Tlie hills echoed 
and re-echoed with our merriment, which lasted 
until the joke began to be hazardous as well as 
stale, when the ballast was shifted and we soon 


| after reached the valley without further notable 


incident. 

A rapid ride of eight miles brought us to the 
‘* Black Barracks” in time for the music of the 
evening parade. This is to the Kingston peo- 
ple what the Philharmonic is to New Yorkers, a 


| place to enjoy the concord of sweet sounds, and 


to perpetrate all sorts of innocent 
flirtations. A band of coal-black 
Ashantee negroes with felt skull- 
caps, red jackets, and white trow- 
sers, were gathered upon a circular 
brick platform, blowing out the tunes 
with great enthusiasm, in every atti- 
tude betokening the importance of 
their mission and delighted success, 
while around them, in carriages and 
on horseback, were gathered the 
élite of Kingston society. Jolly 
looking old nabobs with their liver- 
ied attendants and a carriageful of 
self and wife—less pretentious but 
well-looking people of a more recent 
date, with fewer servants and more 
children, were planted around in 
jaunty little phaetons; in fact all 
sorts of well filled vehicles (princi- 
pally antiques) figured at the even- 
ingparade. Equestrian groups were 
interspersed among the assemblage. 
The graceful carriage of the ladies 
and their tasteful costume made them 
quite conspicuous among the crowd. 
A sort of lace-fringed straw hat, 
which scarcely hid the luxuriant 
rolls of hair beneath, and tight fit- 
ting habits that swept the ground, 
seemed the generalstyle. Red jack- 
eted officers, easy and self-satisfied, 
circulated around on foot or on horse- 
back, doffing their broadly orna- 
mented caps here and there, chat- 
ting with the flashing-eyed Creoles, 
or paying their devoirs to the more 
spirituelle daughters of Albion, whose 
national ruddiness had given place 
to the more delicate tints that result 
from an in-door tropical life; spruce 
little civilians came in occasionally 
to compete for a smile and a word, 
but the gold lace and buttons were 
evidently in the ascendant. Here 
and yonder were seen carriages filled 
with our fellow-voyagers, rejoicing 
in the music, the novelty of the scene, 
and the cool evening breeze. Just 
before we left the band surprised us 




















THE PARADE GROUND. 


by striking up “ Yankee Doodle,” evidently in- 
tended as a compliment to the Americans pres- 
ent. There are many tunes fuller of genius and 
melody, but, separated from his native shore by 
a broad waste of ocean, nothing comes so grate- 


ful to an American’s ear as the simple inspiriting |- 


notes of good old “ Yankee Doodle.” It was re- 
ceived by us with uncovered head, and a sup- 
pressed impulse to swing the hat and hurrah. 
Paying a respectful salute to ‘‘God save the 
Queen,” which immediately followed, the enter- 
tainment closed and we dashed off to the city. 
An hour more found uson board. The coal- 
ing was just completed, the warning gun was 
fired, and by ten o’clock our good ship, headed 
for Navy Bay, was once more breasting the un- 
easy waves of the Caribbean Sea. The night 
was bright with moon and stars, but there was 


FLYING-FISIL. 


no quict below. Trade-winds revel in the Car- 
ibbean, and an occasional overturning bench 
on the deck, or a piece-making sound in the 
cabins, gave evidence that they were playing 
their pranks with the J//inois. 

Quiet came with the morning, and numbers 
of ocean’s most curious inhabitants, the /lying- 
Jish, were skimming the surface of the waters. 
I watched them with great interest, and found 
it hard to believe that these graceful little creat- 
ures were as miserable as naturalists generally 
aver. Fishes are usually playful, and no one 
can watch them long in their native haunts 
without coming to the conclusion that they 
have a fair share of animal enjoyment; but this 
poor little specimen has the reputation of sel- 
dom enjoying a moment’s peace; pursued by 








| the rapacious dolphin, and the fierce and hun- 
gry bonito, he is said to leave 
the water only to be seized and 
devoured by ravenous sea-fowl 
that ever watch his aerial ad- 
vent. Now on the occasions 
when I have seen them they 
- seemed in undisturbed posses- 
sion of both sky and sea, and 
as they flew along, apparently 
from mere love of frolic, their 
beautiful silvery blue scales bur- 
- nished in the sunshine, dipping 
to the surface and again sailing 
on their graceful course, I came 
to the conclusion that the wings 
with which they are so curious- 
ly furnished were not alone for 
escape in perilous times, but 
that those appendages gave 
them a power and sphere of 
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enjoyment far beyond the comprehension of 
common fishes, and that they used them with 
a lively appreciation of the fact. Their flight 
seldom exceeas a few hundred yards without 
touching the water, as their little pinions can 
only support them while moist and pliable, but 
with an occasional rapid flirt upon the surface 
Ihave seen their course extend for nearly a 
mile. The delicately turned form of the flying- 
fish, perfectly fitted for speed and graceful mo- 


rible than shipwreck. Almost every island upon 
the bosom of these now peaceful waters was the 
rendezvous of hordes of blood-thirsty corsairs, 
while each estuary and inlet sheltered their well- 
appointed fleets. No convoy was so powerful 
as to deter these daring buccaneers from an at- 
tack upon the treasure-freighted galleons, and 
not unfrequently whole fleets were vanquished 
and plundered, while the surviving remnant of 
crews and passengers were put to the cruelest 





tion, its large bright eye, so unlike the leaden-| death. These piratical bands were often many 
hued visuals of other fish, together with its} hundreds in number, refugees from all nations, 
transparent, finny wings, make this little gazelle | bound together by a mutual thirst for adventure, 
of the ocean one of the most beautiful and curi- plunder, and blood ; and, headed by some giant 
ous of its denizens. in crime, they made even far-off nations trem- 
Two hundred years ago a voyage through the | ble, while the colonial governments many times 
Caribbean Sea was a very different undertaking | countenanced their atrocities and shared their 
from the rapid and comfortable transit of this | ill-gotten spoils. 
steamshipping age, not alone in view of thelum-| During the last century repeated expeditions 
bering galleons and blunt-bowed caravels of | were sent from Spain, France, England, and 
those primitive times, when weeks were con- | America to sweep these scourges from the ocean ; 
sumed for what is now accomplished in as many | but this was not finally accomplished until about 
days, but as they toiled along their weary course | thirty years since. An anti-piratical squadron 
the ancient mariners had a danger to contend | was sent out by the United States Government 
with more fearful than the treacherous elements, | in 1823, and their work was carried on with such 
a possible fate constantly before them more ter- | vigor and gallantry that before long only a single 
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organized band of freebooters remained in all 
the West Indian seas. This was headed by a 
noted chieftain whom we will call Gonsalvo, and 
was intrenched among the secluded little clus- 
ters of islands formed by risings of the broad 
coral reefs that extend along the northern shores 
of Cuba, accessible only to those whose lives were 
spent among the labyrinthine channels through 
which alone a safe and rapid approach to them 
could be effected. Disguised as simple fisher- 
men, whenever occasion offered these pirates 
would sally forth, and by strategy or open force 
fall upon the well-laden merchantmen, whose 
crews were fortunete, after being well fleeced, 
to escape with ‘aeir lives. Then, laden with 
booty, they would fly to their well-concealed 
fastnesses among the keys, bidding defiance to 
all pursuit. They were, however, harassed with 
great ingenuity and perseverance ; and often, by 
a rapid chase in small-boats, their rendezvous 
would be discovered, but seldom until the ras- 
cals had fled with their families and lighter 
goods to some more intricate retreat. Tacon, 
who was then Captain-General of Cuba, joined 
heartily in the effort to break up this nest of 
desperadoes, and invited general assistance by 
setting a heavy price upon their heads. Still 
they were tolerably secure in their places of 
rendezvous ; but, cut off to seaward by a power- 
ful and vigilant fleet, and unable to enter the 
towns as they were previously accustomed, to 


exchange their pillage for gold, they found their | 


occupation more hazardous than profitable. 
This state of things was especially annoying 
to their leader Gonsalvo, who at last determined 
for a bold venture on his own account. In an 
ingenious disguise, and with a cunning and au- 
dacity almost unparalleled, he succeeded in ob- 
taining a private audience with Captain-General 
Tacon, and after showing to his Excellency all 
the honor which would accrue to him in totally 
routing the formidable band of pirates whose 
fame had long been a by-word of reproach to 
his predecessors, he so far prevailed upon his 
Excellency as to obtain a promise of honorable 
freedom for the captain of the gang, and an of- 
fice under government sufficient for his support, 
if within a given time such information should 
be given as would lead to the extermination of 
the buccaneers. Then boldly throwing off his 
disguise, he exclaimed—‘ J am Gonsalvo !” 
The result of this interview fully justified the 
expectations of the treacherous pirate, and after 
betraying his comrades to an ignominious death, 
he found his reward in the favor of the Spanish 
Government, and an office under its patronage, by 
means of which he soon amassed a princely for- 
tune, and now lives, though a very aged man, in 
the enjoyment of unbounded wealth and its cor- 
responding influence; and there are few people 
in these gold-adoring days, who, as they touch 
their hats to the rich and influential Don Gon- 
salvo, rolling along the Tacon Paseo in his gor- 
geous carriage, are willing to believe that this 
is the famous buccaneer, whose treachery has 


gilded his declining days, and given him the| 


unenviable power to subscribe himself the last 
pirate of the Caribbean Sea. 

On general prirciples, the abolishment of 
flogging in the naval service is no doubt a very 
excellent thing ; but cases will occasionally hap- 
pen when it becomes a matter of regret that a 
good sound application of the cat-o’-nine-tails 
can not be administered. Such an one occurred 
this afternoon. The sailors’ mess boy (a gross, 
surly-looking negro about twenty years old) was 
sent, by the ship’s surgeon, with a dose of bran- 
dy to a seaman lying dangerously ill in the fore- 
castle. Such a fine opportunity for a swig at 
the coveted stimulant proved too great a temp- 
tation for the darkey, and the doctor’s patient 
came very near dying in consequence. The 
circumstance being reported to the captain, he 
ordered Pompey on the hurricane deck for pun- 
ishment. In lieu of the cat, which, though il- 
legal, was distinctly indicated, it was decided 
that he should be “bucked.” This was done 
by putting the culprit in double irons and com- 
pelling him to sit with knees drawn up, and slip 
his fettered wrists over them. A stout stick 
was then inserted between the wrists and knees. 





LUCKING. 
Thus trussed up, a more uncomfortable and 
comically disconsolate looking individual could 
hardly have been imagined; and to complete 
his discomfiture, the poor wretch was tumbled 
Half an hour’s penance in 


over upon his side. 





aeunavannen: 
this posture brought an humbly penitent con- 
fession, when the punishment was mitigated by 
setting him upright; and by evening, when he 
was released, if one could judge by the contrite 
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and wo-begone expression of his visage, he 
might have been trusted with untold whisky. 
It was a pleasant sight in the evening—so 
calm, bright, and genial—to glance over the 
groups scattered around our vessel. Acquaint- 
ances had been formally made or informally 
sidled into, until now every body knows almost 
every other body. Old folks discuss the affairs of 
the nation, or the peculiar tenets of their faith 
—scandal or business if they are faithless; the 
younger ones become enthusiastic and even con- 
fiding on tenderer themes. The pairing system 
has been acted on so effectually that one can 
searcely find a nook or shadow unoccupied by 
sighing swains (real or pretended) and simper- 





EVENING AT SEA. 


ing damsels, while under the lanterns that hang 
from the deck are enacted scenes of home qui- 
etude and enjoyment that show how fully do- 
mesticated our great and heterogeneous family 
have become. 

Another morning has brought us nearly to the 
termination of our voyage. A bulletin has an- 
nounced that the agent of the Panama Railroad 
Company will be in readiness at ten o'clock to 
weigh and check the baggage for San Francis- 
co, and, lest this important fact should fail to 
be universally appreciated, the porter—a fierce 
Moorish-looking African, who might have per- 
sonated some barbaric chieftain gathering his 
legions—promenaded the deck fore and aft with 
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his gong, and a loud-mouthed reannouncement 
in the intervals of his Chinese thunder. Great 
excitement soon prevails; many take it for 
granted that this formidable proclamation is 
equivalent to an order to be in readiness for 
landing as soon as possible, and so begin hur- 
riedly to pack their carpet-bags, strap on their 
revolvers, and rush insanely to either side of the 
ship, looking in vain for the land. At last it 
becomes understood that the Panama Railroad 
Company pass free over their road only fifty 
pounds of luggage for each passenger, and that 
the unfortunate surplus must be paid for at the 
rate of ten cents per pound, after which a check 
is given which holds the Company responsible 
for its safe carriage; and that these calls were 
made for the performance of this business. Then 
come the consultations and the calculations. 
The unsophisticated insinuate themselves into 
groups of old stagers to profit by their words of 
wisdom; while the veterans often take a ma- 
licious pleasure in imposing all sorts of absurd 
information upon their credulity. Baggage is 
the key note in every body’s mouth ; lone bach- 
elors begin to ‘‘ heft” their plump portmanteaus, 


CUFCK YOUR BAGGAGE 





quite certain that they come within the fifty, 
while anxious-looking heads of families brood 
sadly over their numerous household trunks, 
and perhaps envy the fortunate owners of the 
carpet-bags. Some sputter and fume, rating 
the Company soundly for the extra charge, but 
here and there an old traveler turns the current 
by recounting experiences during the early days 
of California travel, when mules transported the 
baggage across the Isthmus; how it often ar- 
rived (if perchance it arrived at all) soaked and 
soiled, while the luckless owner paid double the 
present charge, without any allowance of fifty 
pounds. So that by ten o’clock every body 
seemed quite prepared to face the music. 

Operations commenced with the baggage se- 
cured under tarpaulins upon the hurricane deck. 
A large spring scale was attached to the rigging, 
while a gang of men seizing the trunks passed 
them rapidly along, hanging each one for a mo- 
ment upon the scale until its weight was noted 
by the agent; the marks on the trunk were then 
called out—its owner stepped up, paid his fee, 
received his check, and so on until the entire 
deck-load was disposed of. Then came the tug 
of war—hoisting the baggage out of 
the hold. Oh! it was a busy, perspir- 
ing day, that baggage day; and before 
our five hundred passengers had their 
five thousand or less trunks, carpet- 
bags, bandboxes, and bundles weigh- 
ed, checked, and paid for, the sun had 
sunk into the ocean. 

After all was finished, as the bag- 
gage agent passed by me, with the 
curse of Adam oozing through the 
wrinkles of his costume, I attempted 
to condole with him ; but he answered 
me gayly that the hardest part of his 
task was yet tocome. Then he told 
me of six lone women, with twenty or 
thirty children, consigned through 
him to anxious heads of families in 
California; and he actually laughed 
at my pitying rejoinder, and wound 
up by saying that the invoice was 
rather lighter than usual. I said to 
myself, Here’s a ‘‘Tapley” for you, 
for he was really jolly, was Baggage 
Agent Brush of the Panama Railroad 
Company ; but I felt inwardly thank- 
ful, as I closed my eyes that night, 
that I could lay my hand upon my 
heart and exclaim, ‘‘Ye six lone 
women, with your twenty or thirty 
children, J am not your baggage- 
master !” 

The last day of our voyage has 
come. At sunrise this morning a 
bank of thunder-heads lying along 
the southwestern horizon gave indi- 
cation of land, and ere long the high- 
lands of Porto Bello, in broken and 
uncertain outline, loomed up through 
the vapor. These highlands are a lat- 
eral continuation of the Cordillera 
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beauties of Nature, and 
quite an enthusiastic en- 
joyment of the changing 
landscape we were rapid- 
ly nearing. Branching 
off, after a little, to other 
topics, I was amused with 
the quaint simplicity with 
which they confessed an 
entire ignorance of every 
worldly occurrence dur- 
ing th last quarter of a 
century. Of Europe they 
knew but little more than 
that there was a convent 
amidst the green hills of 
Ireland, which they had 
just left; and of Califor- 
nia, that a convent was 
there which they soon 
expected to enter. And 
as they seemed well edu- 
eated, and looked intelli- 
gent, I almost began to 
suspect that the good sis- 
ters were quizzing, until 
the elder assured me that, 
until five weeks previous- 
ly, she had not seen the 
outside of her cloister 
walls for more than forty 
years, and that her com- 


mountains, extending for many leagues along | panion, the Sister Mary, had been sequestered 


the sea. Columbus discovered this land during | 


his fourth voyage, and entering a very beautiful 
bay nearly opposite our present position, named 
it Porto Bello—“ The Beautiful Harbor,” which 
has given its name to the adjacent mountains. 
As I stood by the rail, occasionally sweeping 
the distance with my excellent Jorgnette, I ob- 
served close beside me the Sisters of Charity 
whose novel appearance attracted so much at- 
tention during our last Sabbath’s services. I 
had seen them frequently since then, but always 
screened from satisfactory observation, either by 
their position or their heavy black vails; so I 
only knew that one was about sixty, rather fee- 
ble, and always accompanied and assisted by a 
lovely young girl of sixteen, whose Madonna- 
like face, and sweetly demure expression, and, 
above all, an untiring devotion to her almost 
helpless companion, had frequently elicited my 
admiration; and that the other was on the shady 
side of forty. Both were plainly featured, and 
had the placidly-fixed expression of the habitu- 
al recluse. I had often longed to know how a 
class of people thus outwardly weaned from all 
sublunary things would converse, if they ever 
did so worldly a thing. So I offered my glass 
to the elder—the Sister Elizabeth was her name. 
She accepted it with a thank-you-I-didn’t-ex- 
pect-it sort of look, that quite encouraged me, 
and from this small beginning we soon estab- 
lished an acquaintance. Underlying their au- 
stere manner and lack-lustre expression I was 
surprised to find a keen appreciation of the 








in like manner for more than twenty-five. No 
word of any change—political, civil, or social— 
had ever entered their voluntary prison-house ; 
the world, and every allusion thereto, was ban- 
ned; their daily round of devotion, attending to 
the sick brought within their precincts, and la- 
boring in the schools attached to the institution, 
bounded their temporal duties, and summed up 
the experience of all that weary time. 

After knowing this, one might well have ex- 
pected to see them in a constant state of be- 
wildering excitement at thus suddenly being 
exhumed from their burial of almost half a 


|century. Rip Van Winkle was outwinkled, 


and yet, in place of his astounded waking, they 
were as serene and immovable as though their 
only experience had been with the traveling 
world. Their ancient friend, Dame Nature, 
was still unchanged, and they greeted her with 
enthusiasm, but all else seemed not to occasion 
a passing thought; and as I looked upon these 
singular beings I wondered if it were always so. 
Were there never, in the early days of their im- 
prisonment, convulsive yearnings for the bright 
world and its sunshine ?—a nightly pillow wet 
with tears over the vow of eternal seclusion ? 
Without actually inquiring, I talked inquiring- 
ly around these things; but the leaden negative 
in their faces told that, if it were ever so, mem- 
ory was too moss-grown for a response. And 
that fair young girl of the Madonna face was in- 
tended for a fossil like these. Another year 


‘and she would don the funereal garb, if, said 
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the aged sister (and the downcast eyes of the 
beautiful probationer were raised for an instant, 
with a whole chapter of if’s in their glance)—if 
she then felt willing to abjure the world. Per- 
haps she would; but remembering a cozy couple 
whispering under the moon on the quarter-deck, 
an evening or two before, and recognizing one 
as the demure novice, I doubted. 

Eighteen miles’ coasting and our highlands 
sloped down to the broad, low country that 
surrounds the Bay of Limon. There is a tra- 
dition rife among the old Spanish residents of 
the Isthmus that Columbus first touched the 
South American shore at this point. Colon, or 
Columbus, is a name by which the bay is known 
to many; it is likewise down on divers charts 
as Navy Bay, Man-o’-war Bay, and Manzanillo 
—the latter from the long coral island which 
bounds it on the east, and upon which rests the 
terminus of th great interoceanic railway. We 
could see the iofty masts of several men-of-war 
which were lying at anchor in the harbor, and 
by another half hour the City of Aspinwall dot- 
ting the eastern side; beyond this a low and 
heavily-thicketed line of shore, which was 
broken by hundreds of feather-topped cocoa- 
trees, and swept around a beautiful bay of more 
than five miles square. 

The entrance of the harbor is flanked on the 
westward by a long, low cape called Limon 
Point, and a line of breakers, about a third of a 
mile in length, which foam over its coral reef; 
and on the eastward by the skeleton light-house 
on the northernmost point of the Island of Man- 
zanillo. 





as we stood directly into the entrance. Its 
waters were as placid as an inland lake; some 
forty or fifty vessels were lying beside long 
wharves which ran out from a business-looking 
street along the shore, or were anchored near; 
while, stationed half a mile off, the magnificent 
steam-frigate Wabash waved the stars and stripes 
protectingly over these Yanko-Spanish posses- 
sions. 

Nothing struck me with such force as the cu- 
rious contrast of the City of Aspinwall (which 
was genuine New England in its style of build- 
ings) with the peculiarly tropical character of iis 
surroundings. Always accustomed to associate 
the banana, the cocoa, and the palm with pic- 
turesque thatched huts, or the low latticed and 
verandaed structures usually seen in tropical 
countries, it was singular to see the New En- 
gland cottages, brilliant with white paint and 
green blinds, peeping out from groves of cocoa- 
nut trees, and the tall and stiff wooden stores 
and hotels of Yankeedom standing against a 
rank and luxurious background of tropical veg- 
etation. Then, as if to answer any question that 
might be put by a stranger as to the cause of 
these unusual combinations, the shrieking whis- 
tle of a locomotive split the air, and in another 
minute an engine dashed into view, with a long 
train of Yankee cars, fresh from the shores of 
the Pacific Ocean 

Sweeping around the harbor we soon round- 
ed to at a mammoth covered wharf, nearly a 
thousand feet in length, belonging to the United 
States Mail Steamship Company; passengers 


The view was really a beautiful one, | laboring under great excitement generally — 





THE WHARF AT ASPINWALL 
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A DONKEY BILE 


1unuing hither and thither, apparently to get 
the best position for a leap upon terra firma— 
men that had promenaded the deck with their 
carpet-bags and blankets for the previous sev- 
eral hours, and women whose babies and band- 
boxes had been bundled up since sunrise, now 
seemed to feel that the time for landing was 
really come. The air rang with repeated huz- 
zas, which were faintly answered by a small, 
parti-colored gathering of Aspinwall representa- 
tives, who had come down to welcome the new 
arrival. After the usual quantum of “ backing 
and filling,” and shouting and blowing of steam, 
the vessel was secured alongside the wharf and 
a gang-plank thrown out, and before another 
hour passed the entire multitude had vacated 





the vessel, and were distributing themselves 
among the adjacent hotels to await the train, 
which was advertised to start for Panama at nine 
o’clock on the following morning. 

The wharf, however, continued a scene of 
busy action after the crowd had departed. Doz- 
ens of jabbering Spanish negroes, stripped to 
the waist, were employed to assist in unlading 
the baggage, and stowing it into a train of cars 
which stood upon a track running the whole 
length of the wharf, and connecting with the 
Panama Railway about five hundred yards dis- 
tant. A tackle was got up on the forestay, over 
the forward hatch, the fall connecting with a 
stationary engine on the dock, by means of 
which the cargo, consisting mostly of express 
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freight, was cheerily hoisted out of the hold, 
and passed down a huge gang-plank, and from 
thence, by the negroes, into the cars. In the 
midst of the unlading my attention was at- 
tracted by a couple of novel packages that made 
their appearance at the head of the plank ; these 
proved to be a pair of portable stalls, each con- 
taining an astonished-looking donkey, which 
some enterprising stock-grower was taking on 
to California. It was painfully-comical to watch 
the bewildered air with which donkey No. 1 
peered around through the bars of his stall 
while preparations were going on for his trip to 
the wharf; but when he was finally shot down 
the plank, at the rate of about a mile a minute, 
the poor creature, perfectly unnerved, fell down 
upon the floor of his stall, and arrived prone 
and quivering with fright, alongside the cars. 
No. 2 showed more mettle; he had evidently 
watched the descent of his comrade, and de- 
termined to distinguish himself; and just as his 
novel flight commenced he bolted forward with 
great force, breaking the front of his stall, then 
rearing upon his manger, with glaring eyes and 
distended nostrils he entered an energetic pro- 
test against his treatment by a series of agoniz- 
ing brays. My friend, the Captain, passing by, 
I joined him, and we sauntered together up the 
wharf. 





PICTURES FROM SIBERIA AND TAR- 
TARY.* 
\ R. ATKINSON has earned the right to put 

forth a Book of Travels. Having in mind 
to undertake a sketching tour through Siberia, 
and learning that the local authorities could 
give him only a passport from one town to an- 
other, he applied to the Emperor for a special 
permit to travel and sketch where he pleased. 
In three days he received a notice that his re- 
quest was granted, and the necessary document 
was soon in his hands. This slip of paper 
proved a talisman which removed every obsta- 
cle, and compelled the assistance of every Rus- 
sian official to whom it was presented. His 
journeyings lasted seven years, during which 
he traveled 40,000 miles, in carriages, on horse- 
back, in canoes; climbed lofty mountains, pen- 
etrated deep gorges, swam foaming torrents, and 
floated down broad rivers. He quaffed Cham- 
pagne in the stately mansions of the mining 
magnates of Siberia; drank vodki with the lone- 
ly miners of the Ural and the Altai; swallow- 
ed fermented mare’s milk, and tea thickened 
with flour to the consistency of soup, in the felt 
tents of the Tartars. He sported his slouched 
hat, pink shirt, checked shooting-coat, and pon- 
derous jack-boots, upon the broad steppe of the 
Gobi—“‘ the Land of Grass”—those waste re- 
gions over which, six hundred years ago, Gen- 





* Oriental and Western Siberia: A Narrative of Seven 
Years’ Explorations and Adventures in Siberia, Mongo- 
lia, the Kirghis Steppes, Chinese Tartary, and Part of 
Central Asia. By Tuomas WirtaM ATEINSON. With 
a Map and numerous Illustrations. Harper and Broth- 
ers. 
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ghis Khan marched his wild hordes to Western 
conquest ; regions into which no European had 
ever penetrated ; which no artist’s pencil, save 
his own, has ever portrayed. He brings back 
with him nearly 600 sketches, some made in 
Siberia, where the congealed mercury becomes 
solid enough to be cast into rifle-balls; others 
executed upon the sandy plains of Central Asia, 
with the thermometer standing at 144 degrees. 

Mr. Atkinson left Moscow early in March, 
accompanied by a post-office postillion, who had 
orders to escort him to the Siberian frontier, 
1700 versts (a verst is two-thirds of a mile) 
away. There was no time to be lost, for the 
advancing spring would in a few days render 
the roads impassable for sledges. With true 
Russian speed they dashed over the road, even 
now worn into deep holes; accomplishing in 
two days the 400 versts to Nijni Novgorod, 
famous for its summer fair, which attracts a 
quarter of a million of traders from all parts of 
Europe and Asia:—thence down the Volga, 
whose ice-covered surface formed for the same 
distance a smooth highway to the old Tartar 
city of Kazan, whose fierce Khans, not many 
generations ago, ravaged Russia up to the very 
walls of Moscow:—thence onward over the 
broad steppe stretching monotonously to the 
foot of the Ural Mountains, through alternate 
snow and rain, the road growing hourly worse 
and worse, until the Yemstchiks, themselves 
beaten by the postillion, could scarcely flog along 
the six horses that dragged the sledge; until at 
midnight of the tenth day after leaving Mos- 
cow they reached Ekaterineburg, the capital of 
the Siberian Government of Perm. 

Ekaterineburg is the centre of the mining re- 
gion of the Ural. Here, amidst the sombre pine 
forests of Northern Asia, the Government has 
built up mechanical and engineering works 
which rival the most complete establishments of 
Europe. Here the rich merchants and mining 
proprietors have erected stately mansions, sur- 
rounded by conservatories brilliant with tropical 
plants and flowers. Here, too, is the Graniloi 
Fabrik, where the jasper, malachite, and por- 
phyry of the Ural are wrought into those mag- 
nificent vases and tables and columns which 
form the pride of the Imperial palaces. This 
establishment belongs to the Crown, and is 
worked wholly by serfs, many of whom possess 
genius of no common order. They cut into 
shape the emeralds, topazes, and amethysts; 
they carve the exquisite foliage upon the jasper 
vases; they inlay with precious stones those 
wonderful tables which astonished the world at 
|the Crystal Palace in London. Four or five 
men are often employed for half a dozen years 
upon one of those tables. Their monthly wages 
are eighty cents in cash, and thirty-six pounds 
of rye-flour, which, made into black bread, 
forms their only food. 

The breaking up of the ice in the River 
Tchoussowaia soon enabled Mr. Atkinson to 
float down to Outkinskoi, where the boats are 
built which convey the products of the Imperial 
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LAUNCH OF A RUSSIAN LEVIATHAN. 


mines and iron-works down to the Volga, and 
thence to St. Petersburg or the Black Sea. 
These boats are built with their sides to the 
water, and are launched, like the Leviathan, by 
being pushed off sideways, only instead of the 
hydraulic presses of Mr. Brunel, hundreds of 
men and women furnished with long poles, con- 
stitute the motive power. These vessels are 
wholly of wood, without even an iron bolt or 
nail. The decks are not fastened to the hulls; 


so that if, as often happens, the boat strikes 
upon a rock and is sunk, the deck floats, form- 
ing a raft upon which the crew are saved. 
While passing down the river, Mr. Atkinson 
saw upon the bank a simple cross raised upon 
three steps. It marked the birth-place of the 
founder of the Demidoff family, the great-grand- 
father of the present Prince, whose name is fa- 
mous in the Ural. While passing down the 
river, the mother was seized with maternal 








CURIOUS ROCKS ON 
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DEMIDOFF'S BIRTH- PLACE. 


throes. A strip of canvas sheltered the mother 
and the new-born babe who was to become the 
chief agent in developing the mineral wealth 
of these vast regions. 

The principal Zavod, or mining establishment 
of the Demidoffs, is at Tagilsk, a town of 25,000 
inhabitants, a hundred versts or so from Ekat- 
erineburg. Here they have an estate of more 
than three millions of acres—about as large as 
the State of Connecticut. It abounds in min- 
eral treasures. Gold and platina are found in 
the mountain valleys; the iron and copper are 
apparently inexhaustible; porphyry, jasper, and 
malachite abound. Some years since an enor- 
mous mass of this last peculiar Siberian pro- 
duct was discovered near Tagilsk, and workmen 
have ever since been employed in removing it 
piecemeal. This great metallic stalagmite is 
estimated to contain 750,000 pounds of solid 
malachite, worth $850,000. The forests of this 
vast estate are under the superintendence of able 
officers, whose duty is to see that they are cut 
down in proper succession, so that the supply 
of fuel may never be exhausted. It requires 
eighty years to reproduce timber of size suita- 
ble for use. The whole estate is indeed under 
the most intelligent and liberal management. 





At Tagilsk there are spacious hospitals for the 
workmen, comfortable cottages for their dwell- 
ings, and schools for the education of their chil- 
dren, besides warehouses stored with every arti- 
cle needed for use and comfort. The present 
Prince, Anatole Demidoff, spares no expense 
in educating the youths from his estates who 
manifest any talent for geology, mineralogy, or 
mechanics. Many of his serfs have become 
wealthy, and to some he has given freedom. 
At Neviansk is ‘‘the Castle,” built by the 
first Demidoff, for a long time the principal res- 
idence of the family. It was partially destroy- 
ed many years ago by the owner. The Govern- 
ment had sent a certain Count as a secret agent 
to inquire into the mining proceedings of the 
Demidoff of that day. The Count, upon his 
return, congratulated the Prince upon the mag- 
nificence of his noble mansion in the Ural, 
where he had been hospitably entertained while 
prosecuting his secret mission. Demidoff forth- 
with sent orders that the apartments which had 
been desecrated by the residence of the spy 
should be demolished. This was done, and 
from that day no Demidoff has ever occupied 
the Castle. It is still a stately mansion, and is 
kept up for the sole accommodat‘on of travel- 
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ers, who, let them arrive when they may, are 
welcomed and sumptuously entertained free of 
all expense. Not far from the Castle stands a 
fine brick tower, which leans to one side, threat- 
ening some day to fall. It belongs to a build- 
ing formerly used for refining the silver brought 
from the treeless regions of the Altai. 

Having explored the regions of the Ural, Mr. 





Atkinson set out southeastward for the Altai 
Mountains, toward the border-lands of the Chi- 
nese Empire. It was a long and monotonous 
journey, for Siberia is a country of magnificent 
distances. One gray morning he overtook a 
gang of convicts on their way to the penal set- 
tlements of Eastern Siberia. Seventeen men 
and three women, in chains, led the van. They 
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had marched 2500 versts, and their destination 
still lay 4000 versts beyond. They march from 
twenty to twenty-five versts a day, traveling two 
days and resting one. Eight weary months 
would elapse before they reached their place of 
banishment. Then followed in pairs some fifty 
more, men and women. In front and on each 


side were mounted Cossacks, keeping strict | 


guard over the exiles. 

For 2500 versts he had followed the great post- 
road, traveling in a carriage, the Imperial order 
providing him with post-horses at every station. 
At Kiansk, the postman, a Polish Jew, declared 
that he had no horses, but offered to procure 
them from a friend at double price. Mr. At- 
kinson informed the police-master of this at- 
tempt at extortion. It is ill trifling with one 
who bears an Imperial order. In a moment a 


| have twenty blows for causing the delay; but 

Mr. Atkinson interceded in his behalf, and the 
order was countermanded. The Cossack could 
|not resist the temptation of giving one lusty 
| blow at the target lying so temptingly before 
|him. The birch fell; the old sinner, gather- 
|ing up his garments, sprang to his feet with a 
| howl, and scurried away. In twenty minutes 
the carriage was at the door, supplied with six 
horses, and the traveler galloped off triumph- 
antly. 

At length he approached the wild regions of 
the Altai Mountains. The journey must now 
be prosecuted on horseback, for no wheeled car- 
riage can traverse the deep valleys and lonely 
forests which he was about to explore. Yet 
even here the invisible power of the Czar is po- 
|tent. The peasants are all known and register- 





Cossack was off for the delinquent. The po-|ed. Their sons are liable to be ordered to the 
lice-master ordered him to supply the horses | mines a thousand versts away, where they must 
forthwith. He swore by all that was holy that | toil for years, receiving less than six cents a 
he had none, and that his ‘‘friend” would not | day; or they may be drafted into the army, 
furnish them without double pay. The words | with scarcely a hope of ever again returning to 
were hardly out of his mouth before the Jew | their distant homes. 

found himself sprawling on the floor, his nether | We can not here follow Mr. Atkinson in his 
garments stripped off, and a Cossack standing | sketching excursions among the mountains; or 
over him with uplifted birch. Before it fell, he | pause to tell how he rode by night through 
bellowed out that the horses should be forth- | gloomy forests; penetrated deep gorges; rode 
coming. The police-master said he should | races with sudden tempests while the thunder 
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KIEGHIS ROBBERS. 


shook the ground, and the red lightnings shiv- | 
ered the trees or shattered the rocks :—can not | 


narrate how he floated in a frail canoe down 
the Irtisch, resting by night in the dirty huts of 
the Cossacks, crowded with haggard women and 
children, filled with smoke and reeking with un- 
namable odors. We pass over months, and 
come to his excursions among the wild nomads 
of the steppes. 

An interesting episode in his adventures was 
a visit to Mahomed, a wealthy chief of the 
Kirghis, who roam over the vast plains stretch- 
ing southward from the Irtisch to the borders 
of the Chinese Empire. They bear a reputa- 
tion worse than indifferent, and many were the 
tales of their robberies and murders told by the 
Russians. The different hordes are likewise 
always on the wait to kill and plunder each 
other; but Mr. Atkinson had already made 
short excursions upon the steppe, and had never 
failed to meet with a hospitable reception at 
their aouls or encampments. 

He had been riding all day over the steppe 
in the supposed direction of Mahomed’s aoul. 
Night was approaching, but neither herds nor 
tents could be seen. The guides’ were terri- 
fied, when Atkinson’s keen eye caught a dis- 
tant glimpse of some dark moving object, which 
he was sure was a herd of horses driven home- 
ward. He was right. Pressing on, they soon 
saw a large encampment toward which great 
herds of camels and horses were slowly making 
their way. A Cossack was sent to announce 
their approach to the chief; and they were soon 
riding through the herds, closely eyed by the 
attendant Kirghis, and escorted by troops of 
savage dogs, snarling at their heels, till they 
came up to a yourt or tent, before which was 
planted a long spear, ornamented with a tuft of 
black horse-hair. 

A fine old man came out to welcome them, 
and conduct them into the yourt. This was 
Mahomed. He wore a long robe of striped 





pink and yellow silk, bound at the waist with a 
white shawl; upon his head was a close-fitting 
silk cap, embroidered with silver. His wife 
wore a robe of black Chinese satin, a red shawl 
around the waist, a white muslin cap, with long 
lappets, embroidered with red silk, and high- 
heeled boots of brown leather. Three children 
were playing upon the ground ; one, a youngster 
of five years, rejoiced in a single scanty gar- 
ment; the others, his juniors, wore nothing ex- 
cept their own dusky skins. 

The yourt was formed of a frame-work of 
willow trellis five feet high, made into compart- 
ments tied together with thongs, so as to be 
folded up in a small compass; from this rose a 
dome-like roof; the whole covered over with voi- 
lock, or water-proof felting, made of wool and 
camel’s hair. It formed a circle thirty-four feet 
in diameter, and twelve feet high in the centre. 
In the middle of the floor smouldered a fire of 
dried camel’s dung. Opposite the entrance lay 
voilocks, upon which were chests containing 
clothing and household stores ; upon these were 
piled bales of rich Persian and Bokharian car- 
pets. In one corner was a huge leathern bag 
for preparing koumis, or fermented mare’s milk, 
the common drink of the nomads. Around 
hung smaller koumis-bottles, and wooden drink- 
ing bowls from China, richly painted and lack- 
ered. These hold three pints or more ; one is 
always offered to a guest upon his entering the 
yourt, and he is expected to drain it at once. 
The saddles are piled upon the carpet bales. 
These are often richly ornamented with silver 
and velvet. Mr. Atkinson saw one for which 
the owner paid fifty horses. 

Such was the dwelling of the wealthy chief, 
Mahomed, who possessed at this aoul a hun- 
dred camels, two thousand horses, a thousand 
oxen, six thousand sheep and goats; besides 
which he had two other aouls, at each of which 
were a thousand horses and other animals in 
proportion. 
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KIRGHIS, WITH KOUMIS-BOTTLE AND BOWL. 


The favorite weapon of the Kirghis is the 
battle-axe. They had no fire-arms, and judg- 
ing from the curiosity with which they exam- 
ined the pistols of their guests, were wholly un- 
acquainted with their use. Another potent 
European invention was equally new to them. 

Mr. Atkinson offered to old Mahomed a cup 
of rum, which he declined; and when he saw 
his guest imbibe it with apparent gusto, he 
looked aghast, as though he expected Shaitan 
to appear in person and claim the bold drinker 
of the fiery fluid.. But when the household 
had retired, and host and guest were alone, 
Mahomed made signs that he would like to 








make a further experiment as to the potability 
of the mysterious liquor. He tasted, drank, 
approved the flavor or exhilarating effects, and 
emptying the cup, asked for more. After that, 
when no one was looking on, he was more than 
willing to join his guest in a social bowl, though 
most virtuously abstemious when any of his 
people were present. Fearing that the old 
chief’s character for temperance was in peril, 
or perhaps apprehensive that his supply of rum 
would fail, Atkinson resolved to check his grow- 
ing appetite. Watching his time he managed 
unperceived to set fire to the contents of the 
cup, as he handed it to the chief. Mahomed 
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leaped up in terror as he saw the blue flames 
curling about the brim, muttered something 
about the Evil One, and thenceforward reso- 
lutely refused to touch a drop of the tempting 
diabolical fluid. 

At night all the cattle are driven into the 
aoul, and carefully guarded by watchmen and 
dogs. At dawn, the women milk the cows, 
and the men drive the animals to pasture; the 
horses and camels often going eight or ten miles, 
the oxen a less distance, and the sheep remain- 





THE NIGHT ATTACK. 


ing within three or four miles of the camp. 
When these living streams had spread them- 
selves over the plains, and the breakfast of tea 
and broiled mutton had been dispatched, Mr. 
Atkinson rode out on long sketching and hunt- 
ing excursions into the mountains that bordered 
the steppe, not returning until the last gleams 
of daylight were gilding the lofty summits of 
the distant ranges of the Altai. 

At night all is dark in the aoul, for the 
camel’s dung fires smoulder away without giv- 
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ing any light. 


About two o'clock one morning 
Atkinson was awakened"from his sleep on the 


ground by a great noise. He sprang up, think- 
ing it was an earthquake. The sound ap- 
proached; then passed like a whirlwind. It 
was the whole troop of horses dashing away at 
full gallop. The aoul was attacked by robbers. 
A great shrieking arose from women and chil- 
dren; old Mahomed rushed out, shouting with 
all his might; the Kirghis, battle-axe in hand, 
sprang to saddle; Atkinson and his five Cos- 
sacks seized their rifles and pistols in the dark- 








ness. A dense mass of horsemen dashed up at 
full speed; five rifle-balls whistled through the 
air; there was a scream, and the robbers disap- 
peared in the gloom. A score of Kirghis were 
upon their tracks, and soon overtook them, for 
they were encumbered with their booty. But 
the robbers proved to be the most numerous 
party, and Mahomed’s men were forced to re- 
treat. The marauders got clear off with a hun- 
dred horses; for they were so terrified by the 
fire-arms of the guests that they did not ven- 


| ture to return to attack the aoul. 
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Winter was now approaching, and Mr. At- 
kinson resolved to pass it at Barnaoul, the 
principal smelting town of the Altai region, to 
which the silver ore is brought sometimes a 
thousand versts from the treeless regions where 
it is mined. A friend advised him to take a 
regular Siberian bath, to stew out the effects of 
wet, frost, and thumps. He followed the ad- 
vice, and came out the next morning fresh, freed 
from the pain of every kick and bruise, fully 
convinced that there is nothing in the world 
equal to a Siberian bath. Perhaps some of our 
readers would like the prescription for this in- 
valuable remedy. Here it is in brief: The 
bather is first steamed until he thinks that his 
body is on the point of being resolved into its 
original elements; then flogged with birch twigs 





——_ 


until he is as red as a boiled lobster; then cool- 
ed off by having copious buckets of ice-cold wa- 
ter dashed over him, or by taking a satisfying 
plunge into a snow-bank. 

Mr. Atkinson gives a very interesting account 
of the systematic manner in which the gold and 
silver mining operations are carried on by the 
Russian engineers, many of whom in these far- 
off barbarous regions rank among the first ge- 
ologists, mineralogists, and metallurgists of the 
world. Every summer, eight or ten young of- 
ficers are sent into the mountains at the head 
of parties of forty or fifty men. They carry with 
them bread, tea, sugar, and brandy, and are ex- 
pected to provide their meat by hunting. When 
they reach a valley where gold appears, they dig 
pits at intervals of fifty or sixty paces, and care- 





KALMUCK PRIEST. 
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KALMUCK SACRIFICE, 


fully note how much gold is found in each hun- 
dred pounds of sand. Accurate maps are con- | 
structed upon which the location of every pit is | 
laid down, and the amount of gold found in it. 
From these materials the mining director, sit- 
ting in his study, decides whether there is suf- 
ficient gold in any valley to pay for working. 
After all, the amount of gold produced in the 
Altai is but trifling, when compared with the 
rich diggings of California and Australia. 
After a long delay in the gold region, Mr. 
Atkinson set off for A/tin-Kool,. the “ Golden 
Lake,” far up among the mountains. He as- 
sures us that the River Tchoulishman, which 
empties into it, furnishes views incomparably 
finer than any thing to be found in Europe. In 
ascending this he had the assistance of a band 
of Kalmucks, who propel their canoes, dug from 
a single tree, with great dexterity. They are 
also bold hunters and dexterous horsemen. 
Many of them would not hesitate to ride their 
horses upon a plank eighteen inches wide, fast- 
ened upon the ridge of the highest cathedral in 
Europe. The Kalmucks are still Pagans. In 
the spring they offer up sacrifices to their deity, 
to procure an abundant increase of their herds 
and flocks. Mr. Atkinson was present at one 
of these ceremonies. The officiating priest was 
dressed fantastically, his coat ornamented with 
innumerable tassels and leather fringes ; scraps 








of iron hung in front, to produce a jingling; 


his crimson cap was adorned with brass beads, 
glass drops, and crane’s feathers. A ram was 
brought forward and killed by an assistant, the 
priest thumping away upon a huge tambourine, 
to call the attention of the deity in case he should 
happen to be otherwise engaged, and all the 
while putting up petitions for multitudes of 
sheep and cattle. The ram was then flayed, and 
his skin, placed upon a long pole, with its head 
toward the east, was elevated above the frame- 
work of the hut. The flesh, cooked in a huge 
caldron to the sound of the tambourine and 
chanted prayer, furnished a grand feast to the 
tribe. 

After a perilous tour among the mountains, 
in the course of which he ascended the untrod- 
den summit of the Bielouka, the loftiest peak in 
the Altai range, Mr. Atkinson turned his course 
southward toward ancient Mongolia—that re- 
gion of vast grassy plains, sandy deserts, and 
high mountain chains, from which Ghengis 
Khan marched his devouring hordes six hun- 
dred years ago. The regions he was about to 
visit had never been beheld by any human eye 
except those of the fierce nomads who roam 
over them. It was a perilous journey; for 
plunder is the common trade of these lawless 
hordes, and the traveler who is overpowered 
by them, if not murdered, is carried off into 
hopeless slavery. 

His party consisted of three Cossacks, honest 
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fellows who were afraid of nothing, and seven 
tough Kalmucks inured to hardship and priva- 
tion. They were of course well armed, and 
abundantly supplied with ammunition. 

Day after day found them treading the de- 
files of the Tangnou Mountains; building their 
watchfires by dark streams and lonely lakes; 
now descending to the plains and sharing the 
hospitalities of Kalkas chiefs, who gazed with 
wonder upon their strange visitors; now en- 
camped beneath the silent stars, listening to the 
long howls of the wolves, or keeping watch lest 
prowling marauders should steal their horses, 
and leave them helpless in the desert. 

One day they rode up to a large Kirghis en- 
campment, where they were received with some 
distrust. Atkinson’s pistols excited the special 
curiosity of the chief, Sultan Baspasihan. He 
was clearly of opinion that such small weapons 
could not be worth much, and wished to see 
them tried upon a kid. Atkinson declined to 
shoot the animal; but setting up a leaf from 
his pocket-book as a target, stepped off fifteen 
paces, wheeled about, and sent a ball through 
it. The Sultan, suspecting some trick, set up a 
wooden bowl for a mark. The bullet pierced it 
unerringly, to the astonishment of the specta- 
tors, one of whom placed it on his head to ascer- 
tain where the wound would have been had the 
pistol been aimed at him. The Sultan then 
wished to compare the rifle-shooting of his 
guests with that of his own people. A target 
was put up at sixty paces; his men could not 
hit it; the Cossacks put their balls in the centre 
atevery shot. Atkinson resolved to show them 
what could be done at long range. The target 
was removed to two hundred paces, and every 
one of his men hit it fairly. 





The Sultan’s respect for his guests was won- 
derfully enhanced, and he gave a formal ban- 
quet in their honor. In front of the tent was 
spread a carpet, upon which, as the place of 
honor, the Sultan and Atkinson were seated ; 
the tribe sat around in circles, at a respectful 
distance ;. the men first, then the boys, then the 
women and children, the dogs last. The meat 
was brought in piled upon huge wooden trays. 
The Sultan selected a piece for his guest, and 
then began on his own account. This was the 
signal to fall to. Hands were thrust into the 
trays; a man sitting nearest the platter would 
select a piece, eat a part, and hand the re- 
mainder to the one next behind; he would take 
a few bites, and pass it to the rest; and so on 
till by the time it reached the women and chil- 
dren it was divested of nearly every particle of 
meat. The bones, well polished, fell to the 
share of the dogs. Three little naked urchins 
fared better than their comrades. They crept 
stealthily behind the Sultan, and when his at- 
tention was turned in some other direction, 
snatched a bone from the platter, and scurried 
away with their prey. This they repeated sev- 
eral times with infinite cunning. One four- 
year-old youngster took his luck with the dogs. 
Armed with the leg-bone of a sheep, he rushed 
in among his canine competitors when a bone 
was flung to them, and managed, by dint of 
sturdy blows, to secure his full share of the food. 
The platters were soon cleared; then the liquid 
in which the mutton had been boiled was handed 
round and drunk with great relish. Water hav- 
ing been poured over the hands of the guests, 
the banquet was over. 

In the Sultan’s yourt Atkinson had observed 


| a bearcoote—a species of large black eagle— 
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chained to aperch. The royal bird was trained 
for hunting; and the Sultan gave his guests an 
opportunity of witnessing the sport. They rode 
out upon the steppe, an attendant holding the 
eagle, hooded and chained to the saddle. Sev- 
eral deer were soon aroused, who made off at 
full speed. The hood and shackles were re- 
moved from the bird, who soared high up in the 
air, poised himself for a moment, then swooped 
straight down upon his prey. The motion of 
his wings was scarcely perceptible, but he went 
at fearful speed. The men dashed after at full 
gallop, but the foremost were fully two hun- 
dred yards behind when the bird struck his prey, 
driving one talon mto the neck, the other into 
the back, and tearing out the liver with his 
beak. The attendant sprang from his horse, 
hooded and shackled the eagle, and replaced 
him upon his perch, ready for another flight. 

They parted in a friendly manner from Bas- 
pasihan, who warned them to be wary when 
they approached the horde of Koubaldos, the 
most famous robber chief of this region, where 
allare robbers. He also sent with them messen- 
gers, with presents and a secret dispatch for his 
friends Oui-jass and Sabeck, chiefs whom they 
would visit. 

After many days’ riding, the party, now in- 
creased to seventeen men, reached the aoul of 
Koubaldos. There was something sinister in 
their reception. Having conducted his visitor 
to his yourt, the robber chief began a close 
scrutiny and minute questioning. 

Who was he, what was his business, and 
where was he going? 

He was a stranger, bound for the Chinese 
town of Tchin-si, who could not think of pass- 





ing through the country of Koubaldos without 
visiting such a famous chieftain. 

Had he any thing to sell, or did he intend to 
buy any thing at Tchin-si? 

No; nothing at all. 

Why were his men so fully armed? 

To kill game and defend themselves. 

Would he sell his pistols, his double-barreled 
gun, and a couple of rifles, with powder and 
ball? 

‘*The devil that he is!” whispered one of 
Atkinson’s Cossacks. ‘Let him have these, 
and he would soon kill us.” No, they would 
not sell, 

Finding nothing could be done in this way, 
Koubaldos invited them to stay with him a 
couple of days, when he would conduct them to 
some friends of his. They agreed, but were in- 
wardly resolved to do no such thing. In the 
morning their host was absent; gone to look at 
some horses they were told; but he would be 
back soon. Atkinson was confident that he 
meant mischief, and took his departure in spite 
of the remonstrances of the men, who said their 
master would be grieved and angry if his guests 
failed to visit his friends. 

They rode on all day, and as night drew near 
prepared to encamp in the open plain. It was 
a glorious evening. As the sun went down a 
ruddy haze extended along the horizon, obscur- 
ing the dividing line between earth and heaven. 
The western sky was all aglow with flame- 
colored clouds, fading away to the east into 
crimson, orange, yellow, and bluish-gray. The 
little band of travelers showed like a speck upon 
the vast desert. They fully believed that the 
robbers would be upon them before morning ; 
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NIGHT ENCAMPMENT. 


but were resolved that they should meet with a 
warm reception. Arms were carefully inspect- 
ed, and strict orders given that when Atkinson 
gave the word four men should fire, each select- 
ing his man, beginning from the right, and 
while they were reloading the others should 
fire. That night they were unmolested, and 
they traveled on undisturbed the next day. At 
night they approached a lake, from the shore of 
which ran out a long narrow ledge, terminating 
in a bold mass of rock. A wreath of smoke on 
the opposite shore showed that neighbors were 
at hand. It must be Koubaldos and his men, 
waiting to attack them while they slept. 

Their plan was soon formed. Watch-fires 
were lighted and horses picketed at some dis- 
tance from the promontory. When it was quite 
dark, the horses were cautiously led to this nat- 
ural fortress, while Atkinson and his men took 
up a position which covered the causeway over 
which the robbers must pass to attack them. 
Before the first watch was over the robbers rush- 
ed down upon the deserted encampment. Find- 
ing no one there, they rode along the lake so 
close to the hiding-place of Atkinson that every 
word they spoke could be plainly heard. Kou- 
baldos told his men that they had become alarm- 
ed and gone northward down the lake, but he 
would overtake them before morning. It nev- 
er occurred to him that they had taken refuge 
upon the rocky promontory. 

With the earliest dawn Atkinson was away in 
the direction opposite to that taken by the rob- 
bers, whom he saw no more. At night they 
came upon the aoul of Sultan Sabeck, the pro- 
posed termination of their southern journey. 
Beyond his pastures, to the south and east, were 
only sandy deserts for hundreds of miles. 


They were now close upon the Chinese fron- 
tier. Sabeck entertained them in a manner half 
Chinese, half Tartar, with fragrant tea, served 
up in exquisite porcelain cups, confectionery, 
and sweetmeats. His own dress was of purple 
satin, magnificently embroidered; and his at- 
tendants wore the most splendid products of 
Chinese looms. When told how his guests had 
been chased by Koubaldos, he spat toward him 
and called him Shaitan. He was the owner of 
six hundred camels, eight thousand horses, and 
oxen, sheep, and goats more than he could num- 
ber. 

Leaving this magnificent chief, who furnish- 
ed him with guides and a large escort, Atkin- 
son turned his course westward and northward 
toward Siberia, skirting the mountains of Syan- 
Shan, gaining a distant view of the Chinese 
town of Tchin-si, and cordially welcomed by 
the Sultans of the Steppes, to whom they were 
brought by their guides. Of some of these he 
has given us characteristic sketches. His pic- 
ture of Sultan Iamantuck and family represents 
a distinguished-looking man in the prime of 
life, with his daughter, a dark-eyed beauty, sit- 
ting by his side; l:is son kneels before him, an 
attitude which he must always take when mak- 
ing a communication to hisfather. This fam- 
ily, he says, are the most intelligent people 
whom he encountered upon the Steppes. Sul- 
tan Beck, the largest man and the wealthies: 
chief of. the Kirghis, was at first very uncivil. 
sending to his guests a diseased sheep. This 
was quickly returned by Atkinson, with a mes- 
sage that he was the first Sultan who had been 
guilty of incivility to the strangers, and that big 
' as his body was, he had the heart of a mouse. 
This roused him to fury, and he threatened the 
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Cossack who brought the mes- 
sage. The Cossack defied 
him; -the Sultan thereupon 
changed his tactics, grew civ- 
il, sent a couple of his most 
choice sheep, and remained 
to partake of his own mutton. 
While dinner was preparing 
he ordered his poet to sing. 
The man obeyed, chanting 
songs describing the prowess 
and plundering expeditions of 
the Sultan and his ancestors, 
amidst the vociferous applause 
of the tribe. Four days after 
leaving Sultan Beck, Atkin- 
son reached the aoul of the 
Sultan Boulania, where he 
had a proof of the far-reaching 
influence of the Czar. Some a i 
years before, this chief had S = 
visited the Governor of West- SULTAN BOUL \KIA. 
ern Siberia, who had given 
him a letter recommending Atkinson to his! rifles of the strangers would render their assist- 
care, should he ever come into his country. | ance of the highest value; and offers of a lib- 
This letter was of much service to the traveler. | eral share of spoil were made to them if they 
In the neighborhood of Boulania, Atkinson fell | would join the proposed expedition. Although 
in with Sultan Alie Iholdi, who claims his} Atkinson had little reason to love the treacher- 
descent from the famous Timour. The sketch | ous robber, he declined the honor of taking part 
represents him seated in front of his chair of | in the anticipated massacre. 
state, which is borne upon a camel when the| A wide detour southward brought Atkinson 
tribe removes from pasture to pasture. His | to the Alatou Mountains, an isolated group 
sultana sits upon a pile of carpets by the side | rising up from the surrounding steppes. Among 
of the great iron caldron, with its heavy iron | these are fertile valleys, now used only by the 
frame, in which the sheep are cooked. Kirghis as summer pastures, but the abundant 
During the journey Atkinson learned the | tumuli, with the ruins of ancient canals and 
reason for the extraordinary favor with which | earthworks, gave evidence that they were once 
he had been received by the Sultans of the | the abodes of a numerous agricultural people, 
Steppes. The secret message sent by Baspasi-| who possessed considerable engineering skill. 
han to Sabeck contained a proposition for an| The Kirghis look upon these remains with 
attack upon Koubaldos by the united forces of | dread, and believe that they were constructed 
the other chiefs, who should strip him of his | by Shaitan and his infernal legions. With one 
plunder, and kill or carry off his people. The! group of tumuli, of which the largest is two 
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SULTAN IAMANTUCK AND FAMILY. 


hundred feet in diameter and forty feet high, 
they connect a singular legend. It belonged, 
they say, to a tribe, all the members of which, 
for some unexplained reason, resolved to put 
each other to death. The father slaughtered 
his wife and all his children, except his eldest 
son, whose lot it was to kill his father and then 
himself, the last of his tribe. These mounds 
were raised to receive the bodies before the work 
of destruction commenced. The Kirghis call 
this tribe the ‘ Self-Killers.” 

**Among these mountains,” says Atkin- 
son, ‘‘I wandered for one hundred and twenty- 
three days, visiting scenery of the most striking 
character, which contributed one hundred and 
nine sketches to my folio. I encountered many 
dangers here. Once a Kirghis sent a ball from 
my own rifle, which struck the rocks three inches 
above my head. Though this was accidental, 
he immediately threw down the rifle, sprang 
into his saddle, and we saw him no more. I 
often experienced hunger, and when I departed 
from the neighborhood it was almost without 
clothing, and without a serviceable pair of 
boots; notwithstanding which, as I rode away, 
I looked back with regret upon the purple 
summits and snowy peaks, remembering only 
the happy days I had spent among their won- 
derful scenery.” 

Wonderful and magnificent it is, as the co- 
pious selections from his portfolio, contained in 
his book, abundantly show. 


Seventeen days sharp riding from the Alatou 
Mountains brought Mr. Atkinson to the Rus- 
sian frontier. His Siberian friends received 
him as one risen from the dead. Then came 
a rapid journey by post—and post-traveling in 
Siberia means whirling on at the rate of three 
hundred versts in twenty-four hours—to Ir- 
koutsk, the eastern capital of Siberia. “Ifany 
person,” he says, ‘‘ traveling to Irkoutsk by the 
great post-road will keep awake for three sta- 
tions after passing the Irtisch, he may sleep the 
remainder of the journey, and on his arrival 
may describe the whole country. Where the 
soil is sandy, the pine-tree is spread over the 
land; where it is swampy, there grows the 
|birch.” It is from the descriptions of those 
who have traversed this monotonous road, that 
our current ideas of Siberia have been obtained. 
Then came a tour among the Saian Mountains, 
that separate Siberia and Mongolia. The ex- 
tent of this chain may be estimated by compar- 
| ing it with the Alps, which can be crossed in 
four or five days; while the wanderer among 
these mountains has lost no time if he contrives 
to cross them in thirty-five. Striking the great 
| Lake Baikal at its western extremity, he rowed 
for twenty-eight days upon its stormy waters 
to its eastern end; then returning westward by 
the post-road, he reached Irkoutsk in the early 
| winter. 
| Here ends the story of the long and adventur- 
ous travels of Mr. Atkinson. 
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A TOWAEAH BEDOULN. 


AN AMERICAN AT SINAI. 
““TNSHALLAH! Weare ready. Will the 
Howajji set his face toward Jebel Mousa?” 

‘Did you buy the macaroni of Yusef el Bar- 
dak in the bazar at the Bab Zouaileh, or of 
Pietro in the Mouski?” 

*<In the bazar at the gate, O Prince!” 

“Then it’s vile stuff, and we are cheated. 
Why did you not do as I ordered ?” 

**It is’ a long story for the Howajji to hear. 
There was a Bedouin sheik, Achmed Ibn Hous- 
sein, who reached Cairo yesterday, and I met 
him in the Bab Zouaileh. Bismillah! He 
was looking at the iron hooks where they hung 
his uncle in Mohammed Ali's time. I knew 
he would be the best guard your highness could 
have from Musr to Jebel Mousa. I talked with 
him. We sat down on the front of the shop of 
El Bardak. Achmed loves macaroni. I bought 
great quantities from the shopkeeper, and the 
Bedouin agreed to go with the macaroni., Is 
it not good ?” 

‘* Tieb, Tieb, Ali! you know your business. 
But who are to be with him ?” 

*TInshallah (a profane dog was Ali. He 

Voit. XVI.—No. 95.—Q 9 





swore a round oath in every sentence), Inshal- 
lah, we are enough!” 

“You and he! What will you do if the Ou- 
lad-Ali attack us?” 

‘*Wallah, I will destroy a hundred of them! 
I will exterminate the whole race of the sons 
of Ismahil. I will—” 

‘Tush, tush, Ali! I know very well what 
you will do; but what guard are we to have? 
Whom have you engaged besides this Bedouin ? 
I want to know all the arrangements.” 

The dragoman, Ali, was a wiry, wily fellow, 
with all the accomplishments of his race and 
vocation. He would boast, brag, and lie, chaf- 
fer, cheat, and steal with the most thoroughbred 
of them from Malta to Stamboul. My friend 
Stephen Strong, of New York, had been up the 
Nile as far as Thebes in the winter of 1856-7, 
and had been, therefore, just five weeks in Ali’s 
employ; for a very common error among trav- 
elers is that they employ their dragomans. On 
the contrary, the dragoman employs the travel- 
er—the contract being that the latter is to fur- 
nish the former with every luxury that wealth 
can afford and heaps of money besides, to say 
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nothing of keeping his luggage of all kinds at 
the service of the Oriental, who, in the mean 
time, travels at his ease, enunciating, once in a 
while, an authoritative “Follow me!” He lit- 
erally does nothing but tide his camel, smoke 
and sleep, for a month in the desert, while the 
traveler is amazed, if not amused, at the man- 
ner in which he is made to go as heavy luggage. 
So usually, but not so always. There are know- 
ing travelers, up to the dodges of the Eastern 
dragomans, who make them good servants, and 
get out of them their full money’s worth. 

It can’t be said that Strong had yet got much 
out of Ali, the Syrian—for he was a Syrian, 
born in Beyrout, and educated in the sharpest 
school of experience—among the crowds of 
world-dependents, loungers, and idlers around 
the shores of the Levant. 

Returning from Thebes, Strong reached Cairo 
in February, and, after some weeks of idling, 
was induced to make up a party to go to Jeru- 
salem by way of Sinai and Petra. 

That the reader may have some idea of the 
party, it might be well to sketch the personal ap- 
pearance of each member of it. But all East- 
ern travelers bear close resemblance to each 








other, usually wearing the red cap, known as 
the fez or tarbouche, faces covered with hair, 
dark complexions, and lounging clothes of no 
special cut or shape, so that the daguerreotype 
of one would answer for any other of a hundred. 

My friend Strong was a light built, rather 
thin, New Yorker. When he left this country 
he was pale and sick—well-nigh dead. Dr. Ab- 
bott set him on his legs in Cairo, and a few 
weeks on the Nile did wonders for him. When 
I met him, one pleasant morning, on the steps 
of the Oriental Hotel, I did not recognize him. 

“T say, Peter, is that the way you cut your 
old friends in Cairo because they happen to look 
a little shabby ?” 

“Mohammed! You don’t mean to say it’s 
yourself, Stephen? They told me you died in 
Rome, and I wrote your obituary for our friends 
in the West. Send for it next mail, or I won’t 
answer that it isn’t printed in the newspapers, 
What are you doing here?” 

‘* Getting ready for Sinai. Will you go with 
us ?” 

**No, I thank you. I've been there.” 

And the upshot of it was that I devoted a 
fortnight to helping my friend complete his ar- 
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AYUN MOUSA; THE WELLS OF MOSES. 


rangements, introduced to him an English friend | a consultation, and duly installed in office as 


—a capital fellow, and the best of traveling 


companions—and then agreed to go as far as | 


Suez with them for the sake of a desert ride, 
and three weeks later— But of what I did then 
we will speak hereafter. 

The party, as made up, included Strong and 


a Frenchman—the latter a good companion, 
with plenty of fun in his disposition, but very 
little experience in camel riding. They had 
not selected their dragoman as yet when I met 
Strong on the hotel steps. 

Fifty dragomans offered their services, for 
it is amazing how quickly the intelligence cir- 
culates in Cairo that a party wish to go in any 
particular direction. No traveler sets his foot 
out of the cars on his arrival in the city, but 
immediately, before he reaches a hotel, his des- 
tination is known to the host of donkey-boys, 
waiters, and servants of all classes who surround 
the station, and who spread it through the city. 

For lack of a better man, they at length came 
to the conclusion to engage Ali, who had served 
Strong on the Nile; and he was summoned to 





guide and guardian. The conversation with 
which our history of the expedition opens was 
held in Strong’s room, at the Oriental, after the 
week of preparation. 

The idea of an attack from Bedouins was no 


| trifling matter just then; for although a score 
my friend Hall, another English gentleman, and | 


or more parties of travelers cross the desert an- 
nually, and usually in safety, yet an event had 
occurred a few days previous to this which 
warned them to be prepared for adventures of 
no slight sort. 

An English gentleman—a fair specimen of 
the old-fashioned, self-relying, confident, boast- 
ing John Bull—had attempted to go to Sinai. 
With the idea that many travelers get from a 
superficial acquaintance with the natives, and 
especially the laboring and lower classes in the 
cities and cultivated country, this gentleman 
was well assured that with half a dozen men of 
his own country to guard him, he could march 
from Cairo to Jerusalem in no fear of hostile 
attack. He indeed laughed at the idea of at- 
tack, and his confidence added to the self-reli- 
ance of his wife, a haughty and beautiful En- 
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glish lady, who, with his daughter, a very lovely 
girl just springing into womanhood, were his 
traveling companions. 

He accordingly selected from a ship then ly- 
ing at Alexandria half a dozen stout English- 
men (I am not certain it was not his own ship, 
and he an officer of the British Navy), and made 
all his arrangements to leave Cairo without the 
usual guard of Bedouins, and without paying 
such tribute-money as is customary to the tribes 
through whose territories he was to pass. 

He left Cairo in the latter part of the winter 
of 1856-7, the ladies in splendid spirits, and the 
outfit of his party the most gorgeous that wealth 
could devise or supply. 

The whole thing was folly. The ladies, 
rarely beautiful women, were alone sufficient 
temptation to the lawless hordes of Ishmaelites, 
and the addition of splendid traveling equip- 
ment was an invitation to attack which they 
could not be expected to resist. 

They watched their opportunity, hanging 
around the skirts of the devoted party till they 
were in the wilds of the Sinai mountains, and 
in the darkness of one of those nights whose 
blackness is pre-eminent among the wild hills 





of that desert, the bands of the Alaween came 
down on the devoted tents of the Englishman. 

The fray was brief, fierce, and terrible. But 
its end was a certainty, of course. The de- 
fenders of the travelers were routed and slain. 
The ladies, springing from their beds, rushed 
out into the air with cries of alarm, but only to 
find themselves alone in the desert in the pow- 
er of fiends. The horrors they suffered that 
night are too terrible to be dwelt on. The hus- 
band, wounded and captive, was compelled to 
witness for three days the last indignities offered 
to his wife and daughter; and when they were 
at length suffered to go free from the foul cap- 
tivity they had endured, they reached Suez on 
foot nearly dead with wounds and suffering, and 
without enough clothing to cover their shame. 

They arrived at Cairo in terrible condition, 
and the story of the outrage was the talk of all 
circles and gatherings. 

The English Consul threatened the direst re- 
venge, but his mouth was suddenly closed. He 
was stabbed by a Maltese wretch, who had a 
petty suit which the Consul had not properly 
prosecuted against the Egyptian Government. 

After all this travelers were justified in mak- 
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THE FIEST VIEW OF SINAL 


ing careful inquiry before setting out for the 
desert, and hence our party were careful in de- 
manding to know who and what were the guard- 
ians of their journey in the wildest passes of 
the highlands of Arabia. 

Sheik Achmed was, for a wonder, the very 
man. Ali had hit it right, and he had with 
him ten men of his own tribe, looking, each 
man of them, like a devil with only flesh and 
bones enough to say he had a human habita- 
tion. They were bundles of cloth, out of which 
flashed black eyes. They wore vast folds of 
cloth around their bodies, and the coofea, or 
head-dress, which conceals the head, and only 
leaves the face exposed. Their guns were of 
ancient pattern, long and quaint-looking weap- 
ons; besides these they carried spears sixteen 
feet long, and knives as many inches in length. 

The party, when assembled before the hotel 
in Cairo, was certainly picturesque. It was in- 
credible tliat reasonable Christians would trust 
their lives within the power of such fierce-look- 
ing sons of the desert; yet nobler men than 
those same sons of Ishmacl this world does not 
contain. Fierce indeed in war, they were the 





embodiment of truth, and once trusted they 
would die for their charge. 

So all was concluded, and we left Cairo on a 
sunny morning with our whole train, camels, 
horses, and baggage, to camp for the evening 
at the Birket el Hadj, the Lake of the Pil- 
grims, where the great Mecca pilgrimage as- 
sembles annually, and where it annually breaks 
up on the return from the Holy Kaaba. 

It was a delicious evening, that first of tent 
living. The round moon lay on the edge of 
the desert horizon, golden and majestic, com- 
ing up over the land of Egypt. ‘The sun had 
gone down beyond the palms that lined the 
banks of the Nile, and the short twilight was 
ended before we had risen from the table on 
which a luxurious dinner had been spread. 

To my friends the novelty of tent life was 
exciting, as it always is to the Eastern traveler. 
The idea of being away from civilization, being 
in a caravan home, with guards around, God's 
sky overhead, and no sympathy other than this 
with man or heaven, is always exciting, and 
especially so when before the traveler lie that 
mysterious waste through which the children 
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of Israel wandered during the years of expia- 
tion, and those sublime mountains and valleys 
which Moses and the sons of Jacob found holy 
and awful ground. 

The morning rose calm over the desert. The 
groaning camels were loaded with the baggage 
and tents. The camel is not the patient ani- 
mal he is so often represented to be. On the 
contrary, he is always moaning and quarreling 
with his load, and frequently refuses to rise 
with half what he is able to carry. 

Experience is necessary to make a successful 
camel-driver. So Hall found it; for his first 
attempt at the animal resulted in the most dis- 
astrous manner. Seating himself on the sad- 
dle as firmly as he was able, he seized the lit- 
tle upright post in front of it with both hands, 
and the ascent began. Up went the fore legs, 
and he hung on well, but the motion changed 
suddenly and unexpectedly. As the hinder 
parts of the “‘ desert ship” came suddenly up to 
the level of the “‘ bow,” the worthy Englishman 
described a parabola in the air, and made an 
impression in the desert sand some ten feet off. 
Great was the horror of Achmed Ben Houssein 
the Arab, but fortunately the skull of the un- 





lucky rider was hard and the sand was soft. 
No damage was done, and the second mount 
was more successful. 

At last we were away on the desert. Five 
camels loaded with the tents and baggage; four 
more, each carrying a traveler high up on the 
uncertain saddle; five more with Bedouins, and 
one with Ali the dragoman; and, last of all, I 
on my horse and Achmed on his. For travel- 
ers to Sinai the horse is not available, simply 
b it is "y to take a camel to carry 
feed for every horse. Hence none but Bedouins 
cross the desert on horses, and their barbs are 
almost as hardy as the camels themselves. 

We were away on the desert, sweeping off to 
the eastward, yellow golden sand. Not so al- 
ways, however; for there are vast tracts of des- 
ert that would be fruitful soil if the rain ever 
came on it; but being dry, hard-baked, and 
compact, it is barren and desolate. Other por- 
tions are wastes of rock and clay intermingled ; 
but only dry, harsh vegetation—nothing fresh, 
or brilliant, or enlivening. 

The advance on the desert was monotonous. 
From Cairo to Suez there is a good road over 
the hills, made by the Viceroy of Egypt for the 
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MONKS HOISTING IN TRAVELERS. 


overland mail route. The English Govern- 
ment has a contract with the Egyptian for the 
transport of mails and passengers. The latter, 
accordingly, provides a railway from Alexandria 
to Cairo, and a good omnibus road to Suez. 
Along this road are station-houses, in which 
the overland passengers find rest and refresh- 
ment. But the transient passengers who cross 
the desert are not permitted to enter even the 
inclosure around a station; except they have 
purchased a ticket at Cairo, which entitles them 
to admission to all. The price of this ticket, 
however, is enormous—ten times what would be 
esteemed reasonable—so that no transient trav- 
eler avails himself of it. Our party camped 
twice on the desert before reaching Suez, where 
we arrived on the fourth day from Cairo. 

Suez has grown to be of importance by reason 
of the overland route. It is not impossible that 
the canal across the Isthmus may be dug; in 
which event, it will be of vastly more import- 
ance than now. But the present prospect is 
purely French in design, and will never be 
carried out. English influence is necessarily 
against it. England possesses the key to the 
Mediterranean, and the key to the Red Sea. 





Gibraltar, Malta, Suez, Aden, India—the line 
is perfect. To enter into any treaty with Egypt 
or France that should prevent her seizing on 
the Isthmus, whenever such seizure should be- 
come politic, would be a fatal error that English 
statesmen will never permit. 

Early in the morning, mounted on donkeys, 
we rode to that point, near Suez, where it would 
seem most probable that the children of Israel 
crossed the sea. Some have located this oc- 
currence several miles below, where the sea is 
wide. But the Bible account makes the time 
occupied so brief that it seems hardly possible 
it could have been at a place where the sea was 
more than four miles in width. Here, too, is a 
shoal all the way across, which might well af- 
ford the crossing-place; for it is worthy of 
careful observation that the miracle of dividing 
the sea was performed by God through ordinary 
means, since he caused a wind to blow which 
drove back the waters of the sea and left a pas- 
sage to the flying nation. Let no one, there- 
fore, suppose that there was less a miracle, since 
He chose to send the wind to perform His will, 
rather than with a blow of His arm to sever the 
flood and make a passage-way. 
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‘¢ Now keep on with us, Peter,” said my friend, 
most cordially, as we stood on the shore at Suez 
waiting for the small boat on which they were to 
cross the sea, having sent their camels around 
the head of it. “Keep on with us. Don’t leave 
us wholly to the mercy of these vagabonds.” 

*¢ You will do well enough, Stephen. Ach- 
med is a trump; trust him fully. li is a 
coward, but a good enough man in his way. 
There’s a monk at Sinai, Father Paul; he owes 
me twenty piastres, collect it forme. He will 
not hesitate about it when you mention my 
name, and add a hint that you have heard of our 
little adventure at Benha. He’s asharp custom- 
er, Father Paul, and plays whist like an old 
soldier. Good-by, my dear boy—I will meet 
you at Rome next fall.” 

*“‘Ah yes, Peter. By-the-way, don’t send 
home any more obituaries.” 

‘*No; but send me your notes of the journey 
down the desert, and [ll write a full account 
of them by way of convincing them that you're 
alive and in good condition.” 

“*Tll do it. Adios—adios !” and they push- 
ed off. 

I galloped back to Cairo, sleeping one night 
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on the desert sand with my boy Barikat watch- 
ing over me to keep off foxes and Bedouins. 
Where we met again will appear hereafter. 
Strong and his party camped the day after 
they left Suez, at the 
Wells of Moses, on the 
eastern coast of the sea, 
along which their route 




















THE CHAPEL OF ELIJAIL 


lay. These wells or 
springs are fountains of 
brackish and poor water, 
but, as the only supply in 
this part of the desert, 
are exceedingly valuable. 
Their name is arbitrary. 
No tradition or history 
exists in connection with 
them. Camped here for 
the night, they sat by their 
tents on the sand and 
heard the low murmur of 
the sea on the beach, and 
saw the solemn proces- 
sion of the stars above 
them, and began in some 
sense to realize that they 
were now upon that route 
over which the grand ex- 
odus of God's people took 
place—an exodus from 
the darkness and mystery 
of Egypt to the more ter- 
rible darkness of Sinai, 
but to the revelation 
through darkness of the 
sublime will of the God 
of their father Abraham. 

Hence the journey to 
Sinai was mostly on the 
track of the children of 
Israel. Opposite to the 
Wells of Moses, on the 
western shore of the Gulf, 
is aprojecting point which 
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THE ROCK OF MERIBAH. 


is known as Ras Ataka. Here many persons sup- 
pose the crossing of the sea by the escaping Is- 
raelites to have taken place. The question has 
been long in dispute, and willremain so doubtless 
much longer, especially as there is no immedi- 
ate prospect of discovering any of the traces of 
Pharaoh’s chariots. And even if they were dis- 
covered, scientific men would argue that they 
had changed places; and on the whole, if a row 
of them, a deposit, were found across the Gulf 
from Ras Ataka to Ayun Mousa, it is more than 
likely that science would prove therefrom, con- 
clusively, that it could not have been at this 
point that the crossing occurred. 

Why should we go on to name the wadys and 
jebels, that is, the valleys and hills, that they 
crossed between Ayun Mousa and the convent 
of Saint Catherine? The journey had few in- 
cidents other than the evening pitching of the 
tents, the procession of the stars across the des- 
ert sky, the constant murmur of the sea on their 
right, the solemn silence of the desert on their 
left, and the morning breaking up, the tents 
struck, the desert left to its loneliness, and the 
small party moving on at the slow camel’s pace, 
three miles an hour, till the noon rest under 





the shadow of a great rock. The desert varied, 
and they began to learn that a desert is not a 
great expanse of sand, but, as I have before said, 
is sometimes rock for miles—wild, ragged, bro- 
ken rock, like the debris of a shattered mount- 
ain; then, for miles on miles, hard, dry clay, 
baked almost to rock, in which a few thorny 
shrubs find subsistence, but nothing green or 
fresh. Then come alternate ridges of hill and 
deep valleys, the latter in this desert all slop- 
ing westward to the sea, and having water- 
courses in rainy seasons; for here it some- 
times rains, but not often. As the traveler de- 
scends into the peninsula of Sinai he begins to 
see wilder mountain-scenery than he has before 
dreamed of—vast precipices, ragged rocks stand- 
ing boldly up in the sky, awful ravines, and 
that hideous companionship of high: rocks with 
desert sand, unrelieved by green herb or tree, 
which makes the grandeur of the mountains ten- 
fold more gloomy. 

Occasionally palm-trees spring in valleys near 
springs of water, or where the soil is moist. 
These green spots are oases of beauty which 
the traveler welcomes with delight. Such they 
found Elim, where the wandering tribes en- 
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camped, and whose palm-trees still flourish as 
of old. 

The bitter springs abound in the desert as 
when Marah was healed. The springs now 
called by explorers Marah are an ordinary day’s 
journey from Ayun Mousa, being a day and a 
half, or a little more, from Suez. They are as 
bitter as of old. Their location in the Bible, 
three days afer crossing the sea, answers to 
this, since it is hardly probable a nation would 
travel as rapidly as a small party of wander- 
ers. 

Lepsius, with characteristic materialism, has 
supposed the miracle of Marah to have been 
merely the throwing into the water of the spring 
some bark or fruit that would correct its bitter 
taste—a very easy way of avoiding an admission 
of God’s presence with his people, but a very 
poor way of treating the Bible account. Be- 
sides this, there is not known to science at this 
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day any bark or fruit that would answer the 
purpose, and the German philosopher's theory 
seems, therefore, to need much bolstering up. 

After leaving Hawarah, where the bitter 
springs are, they hesitated whether to take the 
way by the sea or the more inland route. The 
former is pleasanter on some accounts; the lat- 
ter more rugged, and wild, and desolate. They 
chose the inland road, and left the springs at 
mid-day. The afternoon was hot, the sun 
fierce and angry; a breeze from the eastward 
seemed to be from over a furnace. 

**The Bedaween! the Bedaween!” shouted 
the valorous Ali, toward evening, as the little 
caravan were defiling through a narrow pass. 
The bold promises of the dragoman made in 
Cairo had long since failed. He was the veri- 
est coward extant, and when he saw the glint 
of a spear on the side of a hill he forthwith 
shouted as loud as his lungs could exert them- 
selves, and succeeded, by an 
admirable system of tactics, 
in surrounding himself with 
the entire party. 

This time, indeed, there 
seemed some reason for the 
dragoman’s terror. The val- 
ley which they were ap- 
proaching was that in which 
it was said the attack was 
made on the English party, 
and about this there was no 
mistake. All its horrors 
seemed magnified ten-fold 
when the desolate scene pre- 
sented itself; barren sand 
and wild overhanging rocks, 
in which two delicate ladies 
had seen their attendants 
butchered, and had been 
themselves subjected to foul- 
est outrage. And just now 
a party of the sons of Ish- 
mael, who might well have 
me: been the same scoundrels, 
i were visible in the pass, wait- 
| ing the approach of the trav- 
. elers. ‘They numbered some 
thirty spears. Their coun- 
tenances were covered with 
cloths, only the dark eyes 
flashing out of the coverings. 

Within a hundred paces 
of them the party paused. 
They had closed up in ad- 
vance of the camels with the 
baggage, and presented no 
peaceable array—-four Franks 
with revolvers, and ten Arabs 
with guns and spears. It 
needed more than thirty 
spears to make a successful 
attack on this caravan, and 
so, manifestly, the chief of 
| the enemy supposed, for he 
3h dismounted, and advanced 
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THE CHAPELS ON THE SUMMIT OF MOUNT SINAL. 


unarmed about half-way to the chief of the 
travelers’ guard, who followed his example 
and went to meet him. ‘To see the two em- 
brace, one would have thought them brothers 
who had been parted for half a century. They 
clasped each other in devout affection, kissed 
each other’s hands, retired and looked fixedly 
face to face, then advanced again into the same 
embrace, and touched their foreheads together, 
leaning over and looking down at the sand be- 
tween them. 

There are old pictures that represent the pa- 
triarchs meeting thus. Jacob and Esau, on their 
reunion after the former’s marriage, are some- 
times thus depicted. The scene was not dissimi- 
lar now, and there was about as much love be- 
tween the two in the one as in the other instance. 

In a few moments the parties advanced and 
intermingled. The same cordial greeting was 
repeated a score of times, and even the Ameri- 
can and the Englishmen went through it, and 
gathered thereby lice and fleas innumerable. 
The Frenchman would not do it, but sat on his 
high camel saddle, beyond the reach of the out- 
stretched arms that waited to embrace him. 
And his pride had a sudden and most ungrace- 
ful fall; for his camel, thinking doubtless that 





the end of the day’s journey was at hand, and 
that the word to kneel had been forgotten, went 
down on his knees, and sent the Frenchman 
twenty feet over his head, striking a Bedouin a 
tremendous blow, and the two went rolling to- 
gether. Nor was that the worst of it, for the 
Gaul had not yet put by his revolver, which he 
held in his hand at the moment of the catas- 
trophe, and this unluckily went off when he 
did. The Bedouin had heard of the valor of 
the Franks, and doubtless imagined that this 
was a way they had of attacking. He was over- 
thrown but not daunted, and the little Parisian 
had never seen the Boulevards again if Achmed 
Ben Houssein had not thrown himself between 
the two as the Ishmaelite was drawing his long 
knife, wherewith to make final and furious work 
with hisenemy. Peace was at length restored, 
and the camp set for the night. 

The attendants knew of a spring of water 
four miles to the northward, around which there 
were usually Bedouin shepherds. Three of 
them were dispatched with camels to endeavor 
to purchase a couple of sheep, and returned 
after nightfall with the unfortunate animals 
hung by their hind-legs across a camel’s back, 
bleating their agony until the knife stopped it. 
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Then the valley blazed with the camp fires, 
for there was great store of brush, such as it 
was—dry, thorny, and light stuff, which blazed 
high—and the Arabs made a feast, and all ate 
meat together, and swore amity over the salt 
(which was scarce and poor); and then deep 
darkness came down on the mountains and 
valley, and all slept profoundly. 

Once in the morning watch Strong awoke, and 
throwing up the curtain of the tent looked out 
to the eastward and the southward. A faint 
light, like a dream of distant glory, was on the 
horizon. The horizon was irregular and wild, 
looking now, in the gray starlight, not unlike a 
storm-tossed sea when the wind has lulled. But 
in the distance, high over all the others, there 
was a group of hills, around the summit of 
which the dawn seemed to gather brightest, and 
it first of all came out clear and majestic against 
the southeastern sky. It was the mountain on 
which the foot of the Lord had pressed in the 
days of the wanderings of the children of Israel. 

When the day came he could no longer see 
the hill. It had vanished. It was only in the 
mysterious glow of the early dawn that it had 
been visible. 








That day they turned aside to see on a hill- 
top a strange group of ruins. In an inclosure 
stand a number of stones, looking like modern 
tomb-stones, inscribed with Egyptian charac- 
ters; but whose or what these names and writ- 
ings no man is able to say. A very interesting 
hypothesis there is, not unworthy of note here, 
that this was a praying place of the Pharaohs 
of Egypt in the wilderness, to which they were 
accustomed to go out, and where they offered 
sacrifices. Such a custom would account for 
the plausible excuse given by Moses to Pharaoh 
for his desire to lead the people three days’ jour- 
ney into the wilderness to sacrifice. 

That is a profound sensation, which can bet- 
ter be imagined than described, when one ap- 
proaches the Mountain of the Law. All pre- 
vious subjects of interest on the route became 
less than nothing in their eyes when, one after- 
noon, dismounting for rest a little while, Ali 
pointed up the valley now opening before them, 
and said, ‘‘ Jebel Mousa !”—*‘‘ the Mountain of 
Moses !” 

That first view of Sinai was to be forever re- 
membered. No illustration can give to it the 
sublimity that surrounds the reality. It was as 
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if there were yet lingering around its awful 
brow some of the majesty of the lightnings and 
thunders, and the blaze of the glory that once 
enshrouded its summit. 

Mounting early in the morning while the 
others still slept, and taking with him one Bed- 
ouin for a guide, Strong pushed on alone into 
the valley to seek the foot of Sinai. As the 
day broke and they saw their way better they 
hastened. Occasionally the valley so parted 
that they had good sandy bottom and then their 
Hajjin (pilgrim camels) went swiftly over the 
ground. The lofty summits rose higher and 
higher before him, Jebel Katherin highest of 
all, Jebel Mousa being crowned with its chapels, 
that alone distinguished it as the traditionary 
Sinai, though not so high as the neighboring 
summit of Katherin. 

He did not feel hunger or thirst as he ad- 
vanced. He forgot earthly troubles; for Strong 
was son of an old Elder in the Presbyterian 
Church, and had been brought up with profound- 
est veneration for the words of Holy Writ. To 
his heart came now no skeptic doubts to shake 
his ardent faith in the Word of God. No hesi- 
tation shook the firm grasp his mind had on 
truth. Before him he saw the summit on which 
the Lord Jehovah descended to talk with man. 
The terrors of Sinai still shook the air with their 
awful thunders to his ears, and he seemed to 
hear the voice that spoke oug of the cloud as it 
sounded in this valley three thousand years ago. 

He was an humble pilgrim. He saw Sinai 
now—a few days later he knelt on Olivet. He 
thanked God both times for the immutable hills 
that stand as memorials of His greatest works. 

At ten he dismounted at the convent of St. 
Catherine, weary, exhausted, but excited and 
scarcely patient to enter the convent before he 
should climb the mountain, and stand where 
God stood when he talked with Moses. 

This convent in the desert is well known to 
all intelligent readers. Founded in the early 
centuries of the Christian Church, its chapel 
stands on the spot which the monks believe to 
have been once occupied by the burning bush 
that Moses saw. This chapel was built by 
Justinian in the sixth century; other parts of 
the convent are as old, others more modern. 
It is a vast straggling building surrounded by a 
high wall, which has no openings on the level 
of the ground, except one which admits into the 
garden of the convent. 

Travelers are usually hoisted in at a second- 
floor window by a rope and windlass, the monks 
doing duty atthe capstan bars. The American 
went in and remained only long enough to say 
a few words to the monk who received him, and 
whose filthy exterior gave no promise of com- 
fort in the walls of the convent. Coming down 
again as he had gone up, with a lay brother 
of the convent for a guide, he started up the 
mountain. There are two routes, one by a 
broad road hewn by Abbas Pasha when he de- 
signed building a palace on the mountain, but 
this terminates abruptly half way up. The 
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other path is difficult and tedious, ascending a 
ravine in the rear of the convent. Parts of the 
way there are stone steps well laid, but other 
parts are destitute of this aid, and the ascent is 
hard. The hill is about eight thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. Jebel Katherin is 
somewhat higher. 

Along the path are chapels, and a thousand 
or fifteen hundred feet above the convent there 
is a basin or valley on the mountain side, where 
it is supposed those privileged men whom 
Moses took with him up the mountain waited 
for the return of the Lawgiver from the dark- 
ness of the cloud above in which he met the 
Almighty. Chapels abound along the way, 
and here is the Chapel of Elijah, with a hole in 
the rock, which, it is said, is the cavern inhabit- 
ed by Elijah when in Horeb. He must have 
been thin and spare to occupy such small quar- 
ters. 

Climbing the steps yet higher, and ascending 
the lofty cone of the hill, in about an hour and 
a half from the convent, breathless, exhausted, 
but full of excitement and enthusiasm, the 
traveler at length threw himself down on the 
solid rock—the awful summit of Sinai. 

Let him who can imagine a more sublime 
spot on the face of the earth. Itdoes not seem 
to be on the earth. It appears lifted up and 
away from it. These vast expanses of wild 
mountain-tops, rock and waste, seem barriers 
between it and the world. 

To the young American the sensation was in- 
describable. He knew well enough not to enter 
either ruined chapel, the Christian or the Mo- 
hammedan, with which the summit is crowned. 
He bared his forehead to the cold wind that 
swept across the desert, and it cooled the fever 
that was raging within him. 

The sun went westward. There was a ma- 
jesty in the sky and the eastward sweep of the 
round earth that he had never before known or 
thought of. He had not tasted food or water 
this day, nor had he felt the need of it. It was 
not until his return to the convent at sunset 
that his fainting limbs and swimming brain 
warned him of the undue excitement of the 
day, and he nearly fainted as they swung him 
into the window of the convent. 

Ali had made all things as comfortable as the 
nature of the place would admit. The room 
furnished them by the monks was not remarka- 
bly neat, nor was its wooden shutter a very per- 
fect protection against the wind. But it wasa 
refuge in the desert, and with the carpets spread 
on the floor, and Ali’s dinner-table arrangements. 
spread, the shutter closed, a candle or two lit, 
the group around the board, and dinner smok- 
ing, it would hardly be thought by one who saw 
them that the summit of Sinai was above them, 
the stars of heaven looking down on them where- 
they once looked down on the idolatries of the: 
sons of Jacob. e 

Sleep came with welcome, and they did not 
dream. So each confessed to the other in the: 
morning. 
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The superior of the convent was not yet visi- 
ble. He seldom appears to travelers till the mo- 
ment of their departure, when he is ready for 
the money they are expected to leave. But 
two lay brothers called on them and proffered 
their services, doubtless with a view to extra 
bucksheesh, and with their good company the 
entire party ascended the mountain again. 

This time they paused longer on the way to 
note smaller affairs. There was the imprint of 
the hoof of Mohammed’s camel, who paused here 
on one of those nocturnal journeys for which he 
is celebrated in the annals or traditions of Islam. 

In the ruin of a chapel two-thirds of the way 
up they rested a while; and here occurred a 
little incident of which none but those who 
have traveled in far lands can appreciate the 
force or understand the effect on the mind of 
my friend. 

The walls were scribbled over with the names 
of travelers. There were not many of them, 
for few have reached Sinai in these later years. 
But there were some scores of them here and 
there, and while reading them aloud to his com- 
panions Strong paused and hesitated, and then 
passed to the next name and read that, and the 
next, and the next, and when no one noticed 
him went back and silently pondered on that 
name which he had not uttered aloud. 

Certainly it were no profanation to utter on 
the sacred air of Sinai the name of any one 
earthly. Even a lover might have been par- 
doned for shouting the name of his beloved on 
that hill-side, as the Moslem pilgrims are ac- 
customed to do at the Holy Kaaba. But he 
was no lover; only a sad traveler—sad now— 
for he read the name of one who was once the 
light of a home in this far Western world— 
beautiful, radiant in her purity, but whose name 
has not been uttered on any lip for many years 
—a forbidden, would that it were a forgotten, 
name! 

It is the old, wild story of love, and sin, and 
shame. Was it not a startling association with 
the sacred mountain of the Law? She—let her 
be nameless here also—she was the daughter of 
a country clergyman in the happiest village of 
the State of New York. She was young, and, 
I have said, beautiful. Her form was magnifi- 
cent; her lip was maddening; her eye was a 
glory. Educated by her father in the parson- 
age, she was as thoroughly accomplished in the 
lore he could teach her as the old man himself; 
and I who write these lines can bear testimony 
that she could read the words of the Law in the 
language of Moses himself, and the words of the 
Gospel in the tongue Paul used on Mars’ Hill, 
for I have heard her do both. 

A city aunt did the rest. She could sing by 
nature, and she had masters who taught her the 
use of harp and guitar, while in the gay assem- 
blies of the Western metropolis she rapidly ac- 
quired those arts and that knowledge which the 
world values more than Greek or Hebrew. 

I am dwelling too long on this episode. The 
spring sunshine casts the evening shadow of the 





old church spire on the grave of the pastor, 
whose head lies low under the grass. No one 
was near him when he died. Around him, in 
the sad twilight, came visions of golden years, 
and the form of his lost child flitted hither and 
thither in the room as he closed his weary eyes. 

They found him dead in his chair, with the 
early morning sunshine silvering the hair grown 
white with the grief and shame of her fall. She 
had fled with one who could not call her wife. 
They wandered over the world. My friend saw 
her name at Sinai; I saw it at Wady Halfeh, at 
Baalbec, on a column of the Parthenon; and I 
saw it last on a white stone in a little grave- 
yard under the shadow of the Jungfrau, where 
the moon shines sadly on the grass that cov- 
ers her before it goes westward to hallow the 
night above her father’s grave in the up-country 
church-yard. Well might he pause when he 
saw that name written unblushingly on the rock. 
What wild fancy was it that brought those two 
sinners to hear the thunders of Sinai ? 

The bleak granite summit reached, they sur- 
veyed the desolate hills around them with pro- 
found awe ; but Strong had more difficulty than 
before in realizing where he stood, for the inci- 
dent of that name in the ruined chapel had sent 
his wits wandering, and at length, leaving the 
party, he came slowly down to the convent, 
where they found him in the evening sleeping 
soundly in the little room which the hospitality 
of the monks had assigned them. 

Ali performed double duty while they re- 
mained here. The monks of Sinai look after 
the flesh pots of Egypt with the zest of Israel- 
ites, and being not over-well provided with 
cooks or caterers, they impress the dragomans 
of travelers into their service, so that they fare 
well while travelers remain, besides making 
them pay well when they leave. 

It were vain to attempt any description of the 
emotions which our friends experienced during 
three days at Sinai. Every inch of ground was 
holy ground, even as it was when God com- 
manded Moses there to put off his shoes from 
off his feet. The Oriental custom, still obeyed 
most strictly in the chapel of the Burning Bush, 
had a peculiar significance to them when they 
entered the chapel here, and remembered the 
command which Moses obeyed here, and which 
made this custom forever sacred. 

On the second morning they rose early, and 
crossing a ridge of the mountain on foot, visit- 
ed a curious rock which tradition makes the 
Rock of Horeb, struck by Moses to bring out 
water for the thirsting people. It is a large 
block of stone, say sixteen feet by ten or twelve 
on the ground, and twelve feet high. Its sur- 
face is worn and hollowed out by strange seams 
that indicate the flow of water, and give, in- 
deed, a good face to the tradition. 

The locality of Rephidim or Meribah, the 
place where this miracle was performed, is not 
by any means settled. It was ‘‘in Horeb.” 


Horeb perhaps included the entire Sinaitic 
range of mountains; so that it may have been 
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far from the foot of Sinai proper that the water 
gushed out after the rod of Moses. But this is 
unimportant. It is a comfort in visiting local- 
ities like this that no one can overthrow your 
faith in them. Some places are so indefinitely 
located in Scripture that the pilgrim may kneel 
almost any where in a tract of a hundred miles 
square, and weep as he pleases with devotion 
and emotion, and no one can say that he is not 
kneeling on the holiest place. 

Out on those men who go ‘traveling up and 
down the world for the sake of destroying the 
faith of the devout; who, seeing a pilgrim pray- 
ing to God on a spot where he believes God has 
wrought His most mighty works, walk up to the 
devout one, tap him on the shoulder, and as he 
lifts his tearful eyes to the rude blow, greet him 
with, ‘‘ Don’t you see, my dear Sir, that you’re 
making a great mistake? It’s quite impossible 
that this is the place. Your tears are all wast- 
ed. I'll lend you a handkerchief to dry your 
eyes and clean your face with!” 

Standing in the twilight at the window of 
the convent, looking out on the Bedouins in 
front, Strong bethought him of my commis- 
sion to collect the twenty piastres from Father 
Paul, and turning to one of the lay brothers, he 
asked him, abruptly, ‘‘ Where is Father Paul ?” 

‘**Tn the garden.” 

**Take me to him.” 

So they led him out into the garden, and to 
a strange-looking building in the centre. A 
profound stillness seemed resting on it. Strong 
shuddered as he entered the room, even before 
he saw its ghastly occupants, who stood in the 
silence of death staring at him out of their hol- 
low eye-sockets. 

A fearful companionship that of the old 
monks, who, year after year, gather to the ceme- 
tery of the convent, and, after resting a little 
while in the earth, are taken up, clothed in 
their old gowns, and left standing in the cham- 
ber of death. 


“This is Father Paul.” 
*‘This withered skeleton! Peter was mis- 
taken. I can’t collect a piastre here,” mut- 


tered my friend as he saw the head of the monk 
lolling on his shoulder, and a hideous leer on 
his shriveled lips. 

Poor old Father Paul! I met him at Benha, 
when I was shooting in the Delta. My boat 
was at the railway bridge for a week, and some 
French engineers were there who had no more 
respect for the Greek Church than for the Greek 
king. I rescued the good priest from their 
clutches one evening. The story is too long to 
tell now, but it bound the old man to me, and 
I heard with sincere pain that he was one of the 
‘“‘ Brothers in the Garden.” 

The fourth morning came up over the desert 
hills with a majesty and pomp that I can not 
describe. The summit of Mount Catherine 
was first touched by the rays, then the lesser 
hills around it, and then the light came pour- 
ing down into the valley in which we were 
resting, a flood of gold rolling down the ravines 





and filling up the hollows, up, up till it met the 
descending sunshine on the sides of the mount- 
ains, and all seemed alike glorious and glad in 
the full day. 

Ali awoke the party early, for it behooved 
them to be moving on. 

They were assembled in the hall, if hall it 
may be called, by the great windlass, on the last 
morning, prepared for a start. The superior 
made his appearance, and, as usual, grumbled 
piously at the bucksheesh which they gave, and 
which made their expenses in the convent about 
equal to Astor House or Hétel du Louvre prices. 
Pierre Laroche, the Frenchman, who hed a hor- 
ror of Greek priests, ten-fold increased by the 
late war, which he was accustomed to lay wholly 
to the Greek Church, used his French gift of 
eloquence to the overwhelming of the ecclesias- 
tic who was silenced by the Gaul, and changed 
his grumbling into profound expressions of re- 
spect. This instantly won the heart of the sus- 
ceptible Parisian, who, being last of the party, 
actually slipped a Napoleon into the hand of 
the superior as he bade him good-by, and then, 
without waiting for the basket to be hoisted, 
seized the rope in his hands, swung himself out 
of the window, and went down by the run to 
the sand before the convent, where the camels 
were kneeling in readiness for the recommence- 
ment of the journey. 

It is a cold piece of business leaving the con- 
vent of St. Catherine, at Sinai. The fare paid, 
and the superior having once pocketed his mon- 
ey, you are swung out into the desert with a 
coolness that reminds you of the merchant who 
has sold his bale of goods and ordered his port- 
ers to deliver it at the end of the tackle. You 
look back at the window out of which you came, 
but no face appears. No one in the convent 
cares a farthing whether you fall into the hands 
of the Philistines that night or not. No one 
looks anxiously after you. You mount your 
camel and depart, impressed with the convic- 
tion that the ‘‘new commandment”—the last 
and great commandment—was never uttered on 
the air of Sinai, and, somehow, has never been 
heard of in the valleys of this desert. 

Very different was the welcome the travelers 
found in the tents of the Alaween. As the 
evening of the first day of travel came down 
they paused in a ravine to await the coming of 
the baggage, which they had left in the rear. 

Darkness came swiftly on in the deep valley. 
It seemed, indeed, to pour down the mountain- 
sides and fill up the hollows as the light had 
done in the morning. It soon became very 
manifest that the servants with the tents must 
have taken another direction—doubtless at a 
point where the valley forked, two hours back. 
The choice then was between a night on the 
sand or a long ride back and up the other wady. 
While the whole party were in conversation, 
gathered in a close group, they were startled by 
the appearance of a dozen Bedouins, who came 
suddenly on them at a gallop. Achmed Ben 
Houssein recognized in the leader a near rela- 
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tive and friend, so that the appearance of hos- 
tility which they all assumed at the first was 
instantly changed into the utmost manifestation 
of affection. Brothers never met after years of 
absence with more of affection than the swarthy 
sons of the desert exhibited toward the white 
strangers who were under the protection of their 
friend. 

An invitation to their tents was urgently 
made, and accepted as frankly as it was given. 
In a few moments they rode around a projecting 
spur of the hills, and came to the low black tents 
of Kedar. 

Shrill cries among the women and children 

d the p of strangers as they 
approached ; but these subsided instantly on a! 
word from the chief, who rode up to the largest | 
tent, and, striking his spear in the sand, 
sprang to the ground, awaiting the coming of 
his guests. 

Such must have been the hospitality of patri- 
archs in ancient times. There was no wealth, 
little indeed of comfort, in the black tents, but 
they were shelter from the air of the desert, and 
there were cloaks and shawls on their own cam- 
els wherewith to cover the ground, and soon 
there was a blazing fire and two kids were roast- 
ing on it, and the countenances of their enter- 
tainers flashed not unpleasantly in the flame of 
the fire around which they gathered. 

Bread—unleavened, but sweet, in small quan- 
tity, and rather as a rarity—was set before them. 
Dried dates in abundance, and those delicate 
and delicious preparations of dates and almonds 
pressed together in a lump, for which the Sinai 
desert is famous. There were cakes of sour 
milk, not unlike the common cottage cheese or 
Dutch cheese of the American farm-houses, in 
abundance, and the meat of the kid was sweet. 
All was seasoned by a capital appetite, and 
when they had eaten they lay down content and 
confident in the tents of their hosts and slept 
profoundly ; for there is no place on earth 
where a man is so safe from bodily harm as in 
the tent of a Bedouin host on the plains of Ara- 
bia. 








THE LADY OF BELISLE. 

LONG the coast of the Southern States a 
line of low islands has been formed, near 

the shore, by the action of the sea. They are 
composed of shells, broken coral, and the drift 
of the ocean; a light earth, in which the grape 
and pomegranate, with little culture, flourish | 
side by side with the cotton plant and the palm. | 
These islands, forming placid bays and sounds 
with the main land, were formerly the resort of 
buccaneers; but the most desirable are now 
peacefully occupied by planters, who live, not 
in metaphor but in fact, each under his own 
vine and fig-tree. In these rich soils the naval 
live-oak, the lithe hickory, and the pine acquire 
vastness and solidity by contending with the 
steady ocean winds. More especially, off against 
Georgia, the islands of Tybee, Sapello, and 


climate which matures the sea-island cotton and 
a grape equal to that of the Hegallyan Hills, the 
grape of Tokay in Hungary. 

On one of the smallest of these, called Bel- 
isle, contiguous to the main land of Camden in 
Georgia, is.a plantation of great extent and 
value, which was occupied and settled in the 
days of the French Revolution by a royalist 
merchant of Marseilles, who called himself the 
Sieur Gondy ; but whether his first name was a 
baptismal appellative or a title of honor no one 
could tell, and no one thought it best to inquire. 

In the thirtieth year of the present century 
the sole representative and descendant of the 
first Gondy was a young woman named Angel- 
ique or Angelica Gondy, at that time in her 
nineteenth year; whose superior manners and 
personal attractions gained for her the title of 
the ‘‘ Lady of Belisle.” Her father, a man of 
irregular habits, had wasted the income of his 
plantation in the Northern cities, where he in- 
variably passed his summers. Every luxury of 
dress, books, music, fashionable instructors, and 
the costly trifles which serve to gratify the fancy 
of a woman, were sent always by her father to 
Angelica; but he would not suffer her to leave 
the island, except under the guardianship of a 
certain Doctor Paré, a brother-in-law of Gondy, 
in whom he placed absolute confidence. 

The plantation of this Doctor Mangin Paré— 
I suppress the real names—was remote from Bel- 
| isle on the main land of Georgia, near a branch 
| of the River St. Mary’s. Since the infancy of 
| Angelica, early in April of every year, Doctor 
| Paré, with “Maum” Judith, the black nurse, 
| would make his unannounced visit to Belisle, 
| pass a week or two with the proprietor, and then 

depart, taking with him the little Angelica, 

| whom he fondly styled his ‘‘ daughter and his 
| heir.” Gondy, on the other hand, would not 
| visit the plantation of Doctor Paré. Perhaps 
he dreaded the malaria of the river; but the 
more probable supposition is, that he feared to 
open some old wound of the heart, which time 
and absence could hardly close. The mother 
of Angelica, a niece of Paré, gave birth to this 
only child under the uncle’s roof. Since then 
the father passed his summers in the North, and 
would not go to the house of Paré, though he 
loved and even revered him. 

In the summer of 1828 Gondy died at New 
Orleans, on his way North, leaving Paré his 
executor, and guardian of Angelica. After 
this it was supposed that the little ‘‘ Lady of 
Belisle’—already an object of interest to the 
young planters of the vicinity—would be sent 
by her guardian to some Northern seminary to 
complete her education; but for reasons which 
he did not choose to explain, Paré kept her al- 
ways with him; living himself at Belisle during 
the winter, and removing with his ward to the 
less healthy region of the main land every sum- 
mer. No one could account for this arrange- 
ment, and by-and-by people ceased talking about 
it. 
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the second year after the death of Gondy, 4 sail 
appeared in the north offing of Belisle, which 
the islanders did not recognize. The vessel was 
a small coasting sloop, of not more than one 
hundred tons; but the weight of her spars and 
extraordinary breadth of canvas gave her the 
appearance of one of those storm-daring and 
adventurous pilot-boats that meet the voyager 
at the entrance of the harbor of New York. 
Presently the sloop dropped anchor, and two 
persons came ashore from her in a dinkey: one, 
a gray-haired seaman; the other, less seaman- 
like, pale, slender, well dressed, and of a good 
figure. 

The northern part of Belisle is fringed with 
pines and live-oak, within which stands the 
wide, low house, or bungalow, of Gondy, in the 
midst of a garden of pomegranates and roses, 
shaded with palms, and inclosed by a white 


ng. 

Doctor Paré, who had been observing the 
sloop with a glass from the portico of the house, 
hastened down to the beach and courteously 
welcomed the strangers. The younger and 
more polished of the two explained to him that 
he and two others, seamen, one of whom re- 
mained on the vessel, were from New York; 
that, for the sake of adventure, he had under- 
taken a long voyage in his little yacht, the Bedle- 
Mere, but had been twice overtaken by storms 
since leaving Charleston—where they touched— 
and was now in want of water and provision ; 
that he and his crew of two men would be glad 
to rest a night on the island, and, if possible, 
procure fresh biscuit and water for the comple- 
tion of their voyage. 

Doctor Paré was delighted with the adven- 
ture and address of his visitor, and, after show- 
ing the old seaman a better anchorage for the 
Belle-Mere, he led the stranger to his house, 
where he was frankly received by the Lady of 
Belisle and her suite of dusky servitors. The 
stranger gave his name—which hospitality for- 
bade the asking—as “Mr. William Delorme, of 
New York, Merchant;” but the smile which ac- 
companied this announcement led the shrewd 
Doctor to suspect that the name had been adopt- 
ed for the occasion. Subsequent events made 
it necessary for Doctor Paré’s visitor to disclose 
both himself and his object; but we, for suffi- 
cient reasons, shall continue to know him only 
by the name he adopted. 

William Delorme was a merchant of the bet- 
ter class in New York. At thirty, unmarried, 
wealthy, and weary of business, he retired from 
the counting-room and endeavored to find rest 
in a genial society; but the warmth and deli- 
cacy of his nature, while it forbade him to live 
alone, restricted his choice and narrowed the 
circle of his affections. 

Accidentally he had become acquainted with 
the father of Angelica. In a moment of confi- 
dence, perhaps of inebriation, Gondy had given 
him a glowing description of his dear island and 
its beauties, not forgetting those of his daugh- 
ter. Although more than two years had elapsed 





since the incident of Gondy’s communication 
the narrative worked always upon his imagina- 
tion, and he resolved to visit the island in a 
manner as ¢xtraordinary as was the nature of 
his mission. 

Never was man more thoroughly undeceived 
than was William Delorme by the sight of An- 
gelica Gondy. Instead of the pensive, wild, 
and simple creature his conceit had pictured, 
the island fairy of his reveries appeared a se- 
date and stately damsel, moving with womanly 
propriety in her domestic sphere, and convers- 
ing with an ease and polish that banished all 
ideas of seclusion or rustic simplicity. There 
was even a thoughtfulness in her expression 
which spoke of inward sorrow and the experi- 
ences of adversity. 

In fact, the house on the island had been, 
and was still, since the death of its master, re- 
sorted to by the better sort of planters in that 
region, who would travel long distances to en- 
joy the rare hospitality of Belisle, even better 
and more gracefully sustained by Doctor Paré 
and his niece since the death of the somewhat 
rude and dissipated Gondy. 

Angelica was tall, with very dark hair, and a 
complexion clear olive. Her long dark eye- 
lashes and slightly aquiline profile indicated a 
trace of southern European blood. Her feat- 
ures were of the oval type, with a form har- 
monious with this most beautiful mould of the 
female form—typical of extreme vitality and 
power. But there was a defect, a tinge of livor, 
and a flatness—which Delorme at first saw, and 
then overlooked—under the eyes; it appeared 
most when they were closed. Her brows, arched 
and slightly projecting, indicated powerful in- 
stinctive faculties, and her gaze had an uncon- 
scious and dreamy directness that often alarmed 
and embarrassed the beholder. 

A liberal supper, and generous wine of the 
island grape, soon relieved the new-comers of 
their strangeness, and they gave their entertain- 
ers a thrilling narrative of their voyage through 
successive storms in the good yacht Belle-Mere ; 
how she bore the hurricane under a handbreadth 
of canvas, while the watery mountains of the 
Atlantic covered her decks with foam. 

Angelica turned away from the too-guarded 
and studied conversation of Delorme, and list- 
ened with unaffected pleasure to the seamen. 
She made them repeat the striking incidents of 
the voyage, and by her sympathy and enthusiasm 
stimulated their descriptive power. Delorme 
became silent, noticing with interest her sentient 
and glowing features as she elicited the romance 
of the strange adventure. 

The evening, toned with music from the 
voice and harp of the enchantress, passed like 
a vision; and when the breathing stillness of 
night and sleep rested upon Belisle, Delorme, 
like a young soul gliding into the heaven of first 
love, yielded to reveries in which these rising 
glories continually rearranged and reshaped 
themselves in images more and more luxurious, 
till they faded into vague emotions. 
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The next morning he discovered that the 
Belle-Mere had been drawn nearer to the shore, 
and his two seamen were busy loading her with 
water and provisions. His heart misgave him 
at the sight. He wished to remain longer. As 
he entered the breakfast-room Doctor Paré re- 
lieved this sudden sadness by an invitation to 
prolong his visit, which Delorme—pretending 
that repairs were needed in his vessel—accepted 
with secret joy. 

That day the yacht was hauled up and her 
hull examined. The jolly seamen, glad to idle 
a few days on the beautiful island, took care to 
discover a number of flaws and leaks in the 
Belle-Mere. 

Delorme wished to lay regular siege to the 
heart of Angelica, but with the tact of an expe- 
rienced Lothario devoted himself to the good 
Doctor Paré, who seemed to him a piece of 
learned though elegant simplicity. He did not 
know, or did not consider, that in such guise 
great wisdom walks oftenest. In three days of 
varied conversation, relieved by the guarded 
society and delightful music of Angelica, De- 
lorme, without being aware of his defeat, had 
yielded up to Paré the secret of his heart, the 
fact and reason of his disguise, and his former 
acquaintance with the eccentric and dissipated 
Gondy. Whether Paré was satisfied with his 
guest no one could have discovered. This im- 
penetrable intellect seemed to have retained for 
years some strange and terrible secret, which 
made all the coups and guards of conversation 
miraculously easy and familiar to him. Never 
for one moment did Delorme find himself alone 
with Angelica; the guardian, or the watchful 
nurse, if not present, was at least in sight. 

It was therefore with a peculiar and almost 
intoxicating joy that he seemed at last to have 
discovered in Angelica a softening manner, and 
acertain grave kindness. A week had passed : 
he threatened departure: the seams of the 
Belle-Mere were opening in the sun. Angelica 
looked sad when he spoke of leaving Belisle. 

Delorme wielded a secret power of attraction, 
the result of long and perfect culture in the so- 
ciety of superior women, which Paré, with all his 
penetration, would never have discovered but for 
its results. He could throw into his manner 
and conversation a tone of that sadness which 
is caused by unsatisfied or unrequited passion. 
Personal beauty would have been no advantage 
had he possessed it. Superior manners con- 
cealed the plainness of his face. He knew how 
to stand always on the verge of intimacy, with- 
out passing the limits of respect. 

The womanly instinct of Angelica quickly 
made her aware of this courteous strife between 
the guardian and the lover. Adroitly, in an in- 
nocent way, she enabled Delorme to prolong his 
visit. A new and irresistible fascination had 
seized upon her spirit and her affection. Alone, 
she dreamed, or thought, momently of him. 
His presence was a delight. He had become 
necessary to her happiness; possibly, to her 
existence. 





Driven to extremity by the watchful cunning 
of the nurse and the guardian, Delorme at 
length devised a scheme which was simple and 
sure to succeed. He launched the Belle-Mere, 
and completed his preparations for a homeward 
voyage. He then wrote and gave, unobserved, 
to Angelica, as he leaned over her at the harp, 
a letter discovering his true name and condition, 
the causes of his singular voyage, and lamenting 
the impossibility of declaring his passion. An- 
gelica slipped the note into her bosom, and gave 
him a half smiling, half passionate glance. 

The next morning early, he found a note 
lying on the floor of his chamber. It assured 
him that his love was returned. Transported 
with the delicious discovery, he resolved at once 
to obtain the acquiescence of the uncle. 

Doctor Paré showed no surprise when the 
enamored Delorme asked a private interview, 
disclosed to him, by showing letters, his name 
and purpose, and solicited his consent. 

It happens often in diplomacy that great 
caution overshoots the mark. Paré refused to 
acknowledge that he exercised any control over 
the wishes of his daughter, as he called her, and 
assured Delorme she was herself the only one 
to consult. The modest reserve of Angelica, 
her cheerful acquiescence in his plans of watch- 
fulness and caution, had deceived the uncle, 
and he supposed that she would shrink from the 
precipitate declarations of a stranger who ap- 
peared under a false name, and had no advant- 
ages that, to his eyes, could recommend him. 
On his return he found them seated side by 
side, holding each a hand of the other, and ex- 
changing love-looks in pure ecstasy of happi- 
ness. She arose, and going to her uncle, threw 
her arms about his neck and kissed him upon 
each cheek, She was too happy to speak; 
he, pale and silent, stood dismayed. 

“Sir,” said he, addressing Delorme in a 
troubled voice, ‘‘ not for my sake, but for hers 
and yours, I would have prevented this, had it 
been possible; but since it is now too late, and 
the evil accomplished—for I dare not now in- 
terpose my simple will—come both of you and 
stand before me.” 

Paré spoke with a sternness and authority 
that terrified Angelica, and surprised her lover. 
They rose and stood before the old man, hand 
in hand. 

‘*T am the guardian, the second father of this 
young woman. I give her to you on the con- 
dition of an oath: hold up your right hand that 
you may swear before God.” 

Delorme mechanically did what was required 
of him. 

“ Swear that, on the Ist of May next, you 
will leave Belisle, and that Angelica—who will 
be your wife—shall remain.” 

He hesitated, but a lightning glance from 
Paré subdued him, and he assented. 

‘*¢ Swear that you will not return until after 
the Ist of September; that, in the interval. 
you will not correspond with your wife, but will 
write only to me; that on the first day of May 
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of the next following, and of every succeeding 
year while I live, you will do the same. Also, 
that you will not reproach her because she does 
not write, or otherwise communicate with you, 
during these intervals; and that you will sign 
matriage-articles to the effect of this oath, and 
bind yourself to it under the penalty of the loss 
of the entire fortune of your wife. Otherwise, 
Sir,” added Paré, sharply, ‘‘I am able to pre- 
vent the marriage.” 

The reason and affection of Delorme revolted 
against these absurd and cruel impositions; it 
was-impossible to divine their motive. He re- 
flected. 

Angelica released his hand, and stood wait- 
ing in sileut terror the result of this interview, 
which cast a shadow over the future. She 
was paralyzed by the fierce determination of her 
uncle. She had never felt, or seemed to feel, 
his authority until that moment. 

‘Take time, Sir,” continued Paré; ‘‘ reflect 
upon what I say. Better leave Belisle to-mor- 
row—to-day—while it is not too late!” 

Angelica rose; her eyes were dropping tears. 
**Do not send him away,” she whispered; ‘‘ it 
will kill me.” 

The tears of his beautiful mistress excited a 
fever of anger and distrust in the bosom of the 
younger man. 

‘* What is the meaning of all this?” said he, 
with unfeigned wrath. ‘Angelica, why does 
your uncle impose these strange and absurd 
conditions? Is he demented? Sir, I owe you 
respect and gratitude, but I am nevertheless a 
man, and not to be trifled with.” 

The Doctor made no reply. 

**T will go, then.” 

Angelica sprang to him. ‘Consent, con- 
sent !—it is better than separation! I am power- 
less. I can not leave my uncle except under 
the imposed conditions.” 

‘¢Mr. Delorme,” said Paré, with a mournful 
but severe expression, ‘‘you have been hasty. 
As for my daughter— Dare I still call you 
daughter, Angelica ?” 

‘** Always, dear father, since you have been 
more than father to me! You know I can do 
nothing that you disapprove; but I do not think 
it right to impose these conditions upon him. 
If I am to be his wife, I must obey him and go 
where he desires.” 

‘*It is both for your happiness and his. I 
wish only to secure that. Your husband will 
be absent 2 few months of each year. In that 
interval you will remain with me, as you have 
always. May I not ask it from you, Angelica, 
as a favor to me?” 

‘**My house will always be a home to you, 
Sir,” said Delorme, in a pleading manner. ‘‘ Let 
us alternate: one year we will visit you—” 

‘Tt can not be so,” replied Paré. ‘‘ She 
must be separated from the world, and alone 
with her uncle and nurse during that interval.” 

A cruel suspicion flashed through the mind 
of Delorme, but a glance at the pure and mourn- 
ful expression of Angelica, who had taken the 





hand of her uncle and was drawing him gently 
toward himself, dispersed the vile imagination, 
and left him free again. She held out her oth- 
er hand to him, still retaining her uncle’s. She 
brought them to a sofa, made them sit down, 
and seated hersclf between them, still retaining 
their hands with ayentle but irresistible pressure. 

‘**Father,” she said, “I love and I obey you. 
Dear William, I love, and i will hereafter obey 
you. These loves are divided; I wish to unite 
them. My duty to one who is more than father is 
not less than what I shall owe you when I am 
given to you by him. Each of you is equally just 
and generous; you should be friends. Give Will- 
iam a good reason for your request, my father, 
and he will listen to reason—will yield—and we 
shall be happy.” 

Paré with difficulty resisted the appeal; but 
Angelica’s heart misgave her when she looked 
from one to the other, and saw in the face of 
her uncle the same sad but determined expres- 
sion, and in that of Delorme a second flash of 
rage and a glance of bitter suspicion. 

Gradually each one rose and withdrew in si- 
lence. Delorme went down to the beach; or- 
dered the yacht to be made ready. The white 
sails fluttered in the breeze ; his sailors waited, 
and called to him in their bold, cheerful voices, 
‘*Hurry, Captain! if we lose the breeze it will 
be too late for to-day!” The dinkey waited at 
the beach ; Delorme stepped in and seized the 
oar; he did not dare look up; wrath and grief 
had taken possession of him. The shallop 
clung to the sand, as if loth to leave Belisle. 
Delorme felt the burning tears dropping from 
his eyes as he perceived the resistance of the 
little boat. He hesitated—he looked up—An- 
gelica stood before him, her feet covered with 
the white foam of the shore, pale as the ghost 
of departed Hope. 

**You did not bid me even ‘ good-by,’” she 
said. ‘TI shall not live long after this. Rea- 
son tells me you do right in going away, but you 
will at least say farewell.” 

She held out her hand. He kissed it gently, 
and, looking up, saw Paré approaching them. 
Anger and disgust oppressed the unfortunate 
lover when he met the keen, firm glances of the 
inflexible guardian. 

“It is better, Sir, that you go,” said Paré. 

With one long, lingering look, the lovers ex- 
changed a silent but passionate farewell. It was 
a look of despair—almost of death. 

The rough seamen were alarmed when they 
saw the pallid face of their captain as he came 
on board. Hastily they made sail; the beau- 
tiful sloop, leaning gracefully to the warm land- 
breeze, moved out of the harbor, and rode free 
upon the long, slow waves of the Atlantic. 

Angelica stood upon the shore, in the light of 
the declining sun, gazing motionless, until the 
white speck of sail lessened and disappeared on 
the horizon, and the night came suddenly. Even 
then she would have remained, as if transformed 
into a figure of stone, had not the nurse and Paré, 
by entreaties and by gentle enforcement, com- 
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pelled her to return. From that hour the sun 
of joy, too, seemed to have set forever on the 
house of Gondy. 

William Delorme reached his home unhappy 
but not despairing. He had reflected upon all. 
The disposition, the personal charms, and the 
winning graces of Angelica seemed daily more 
irresistible; but his mature intellect and pow- 
erful character suggested much in alleviation 
of the grief of what he had resolved should be 
only a temporary separation. From Charleston, 
where he left the sloop, and on his arrival at 
New York, he wrote to the uncle and to Angel- 
ica. The one he addressed kindly and frank- 
ly; to the other he renewed his vows of fidelity, 
and spoke of a better time, when they should 
meet again, but fixed no period of return. 

On the first day of the fourth month after 
his departure, making a rapid journey south- 
ward into Georgia, Delorme crossed in a fish- 
ing-boat the inlet of the sea that separates 
Belisle from the main land. Impatiently he 
leaped ashore and hastened up from the beach. 
The house seemed to be deserted—the doors 
and windows were closed. He wandered about 
the place like one ina dream. It was an hour 
of utter desolation. Plucking a rose from the 
garden, he returned full of anguish to his ves- 
sel, and again, half-despairing, crossed over to 
the main land. 

Paré and his niece had gone southward to- 
ward the plantation of La Fond, on the Florida 
border. La Fond was the birth-place and sum- 
mer-residence of Angelica. 

Pursuing their steps, he passed from one 
plantation to another to St. Mary’s, and thence 
along a less frequented way, guided by those 
whose hospitality Paré was accustomed to en- 
joy each year, as he passed on to his plantation. 
At length, in the distance, looking across an in- 
terval of level land, he descried the large log- 
house known as La Fond, formerly a border 
fortress against hostile Indians. Apart stood a 
village of whitewashed huts, inhabited by a col- 
ony of happy-looking French and Spanish ne- 
groes, near a thousand in number, the slaves of 
Doctor Mangin Paré. 

The proprietor was absent—had left La Fond 
long since. The arrival of a stranger was a 
holiday at La Fond. The domestics of the 
household crowded about him with kindest hos- 
pitality. ‘The overseer, a French creole, old, 
deaf, and seeming almost dumb through exces- 
sive taciturnity, treated him with marked court- 
esy, but replied evasively to his eager questions 
in regard to ‘‘Mam’selle Angelique.” The 
female domestics were more communicative. 
Maum Judith, Massa Doctor, and Mam’selle 
Angelique had staid only a week at La Fond. 
Mam’selle was ill; the Doctor gloomy and si- 
lent. They drove from St. Mary’s in the Doc- 
tor’s gig, Maum Judith holding Angelica in 
her arms. The young lady was asleep when 
they arrived; but she was always asleep when 
she first came to La Fond; it was a kind of 
“sleep sickness,” which nothing but change of 





place would cure. Twice in the year it came 
upon her, and it had been so from her childhood. 
Maum Judith knew all about it. A wise woman 
and a silent was this ‘‘Maum,” whom nobody 
appeared either to like or to understand. The 
young lady, they said, was strangely wasted this 
season, but seemed to be in high spirits when she 
woke up after her three days of sleep sickness, 
in her little bedchamber at La Fond. She was 
gay—frolicsome; never talked about Belisle; 
did not seem to care about it; wondered much 
when any one spoke of that place. In fact, the 
dear Mam’selle was 2 strange creature, and had 
always been so. None of these domestics had 
seen Belisle ; to them it was somewhere in the 
antipodes. 

The passionate and sore-hearted inquirer was 
confused and troubled by the accounts given him 
atLaFond. Angelica, seen through the eyes of 
Doctor Paré’s domestics, was not the Angelica 
of his heart or of his knowledge. She of Bel- 
isle appeared a queen, brilliant, ardent, and re- 
fined ; somewhat haughty and cold to inferiors, 
but this fault concealed by benignant and grace- 
ful eondescensions. The Angelica of La Fond, 
on the contrary, characterized by her talkative 
housemaid, seemed rather like a rude, some- 
what clever, but strangely simple and untaught 
child of nature. Of books, music, conversa- 
tion, society, they declared her at once ignorant 
and innocent. No one visited at La Fond: 
when strangers came the Doctor would send 
his niece to a small plantation, ten miles or more 
distant, on the savanna. 

Delorme left La Fond the next day in a state 
of painful uncertainty and self-distrust. Had 
his bewildering passion for Angelica deceived 
him in regard to her character? He feared so. 
He would again visit Belisle, and observe a 
more guarded behavior. Paré, it might be, had 
perceived that his imagination more than his 
judgment was engaged, and had endeavored to 
gain time and raise difficulties to prevent the con- 
sequences of so rash and inconsiderate a passion. 

While he indulged these humiliating reflec- 
tions, his passion for Angelica seemed to die 
out for the moment, but only to blaze up again 
with greater fierceness. He rode slowly and 
gloomily back to St. Mary’s. The singularity 
of her seclusion in a wilderness, removed from 
civilization, for so large a portion of every year; 
and the persistent regularity of the arrangement 
astonished him as he reflected upon it. 

The region through which he was now pass- 
ing was strangely chosen for the summer resi- 
dence of an heiress. The rivers were shallow, 
and often diffused in pestilential morasses; the 
thickets and streams were haunted by tigers and 
alligators; groves of magnolia, and all the rich 
luxuriance of an almost tropical vegetation, were 
not able to redeem the country from the curse 
of solitude and unhealthiness. It was a land 
of fevers as of flowers—of malignant beauty, 
where the airs of the night, perfumed and 
poisonous, oppressed with odorous rankness and 
deadly warmth. 
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Remembering that the Ist of September had 
been fixed by Paré as the time when, if he had 
married Angelica, he might return to her, De- 
lorme resolved to pass the interval at St. Mary’s, 
and then, at the appointed hour, return again 
to the island, and, if possible, force an explana- 
tion of the mysterious obstacles interposed be- 
tween himself and his happiness. 

Slowly the days and weeks dragged their 
weary length, until the fateful Ist of Septem- 
ber. On the morning of that day, burning with 
impatience, but still fortified with a reflective 
caution, he set sail in the same vessel that had 
taken him, on his last visit, across the inlet that 
separates Belisle from the main land. He saw 
the white house of Gondy shining afar off, like 
a star in the first beams of the morning. Joy 
prevailed over fear. Even though death awaits 
him, joy attends the lover when he goes to his 
beloved. 

During the hours that brought his feet once 
more to touch the fatal sands of Belisle—sands 
which had delayed him to prolong that passion- 
ate farewell—a dream of the future opened over 
him the gates of Paradise. The ardor lifted 
him, diffusing through his limbs the warmth and 
power of an immortal passion. With this fire 
smouldered also the sullen heat of an inexorable 
resolve. He would never again leave Belisle 
but with her. Life itself was nothing to the 
strength of his determination. 

Baffling winds delayed the vessel, and it was 
evening ere he reached the shore. Angelica 
stood there, motionless, awaiting him. As the 
vessel grounded he sprang into the boat, and 
soon these two passionate souls, for whom there 
was a choice only between love and death, were 
folded in each other’s arms. 

‘*T knew that you would come; I have wait- 
ed each day for you here since I returned.” 

She put away the harsh black locks from his 
forehead, and they drank from each other’s eyes 
the sweet intoxication of joy. 

Hand in hand, as before, they went up from 
the beach. Paré was absent. They did not re- 
member nor distinguish the days. During a 
week’s interval of delight he promised he knew 
not what—every thing—his life. He was a 
child—a slave; he would conform to all the 
wishes of Angelica, and she would abide by those 
of her uncle. 

If Doctor Paré was affected by very powerful 
emotion, when, on his return, he found Delorme 
an inmate of his house and the betrothed iius- 
hand of his niece, hé did not express it. He 
seemed entirely satisfied: the clergyman was 
sent for, and the marriage solemnized in the 
presence of an honorable company of friends 
and neighbors. 

The bridegroom did not read the document 
signed by himself, his wife, and her uncle, on 
the evening of the marriage. It seemed to him 
the foolish eccentricity of a half-witted guardian, 
who had not long to live, and should be in- 
dulged. 

It was arranged that her uncle should attend 





Angelica and her husband to the North, remain 
there until the succeeding spring, and then re- 
turn South, taking her with him. He was old, 
in feeble health; separation from her would, 
perhaps, hasten the effect of years. His society 
was always agreeable, and he was at all times 
humane and unobtrusive. 

Let us pass over the interval of happiness. 
The lovers took no care of time ; they lived only 
foreach other. As the spring approached Doc- 
tor Paré announced to the circle of his niece’s 
new friends and relatives in the North that he 
should return, and that Angelica would go with 
him. He did not speak to Delorme directly ; he 
wished him to remember the agreement without 
his aid. The 15th of April was at hand; Angel- 
ica began to droop, and was continually in tears; 
Delorme became restless, indignant. Anger at 
length took possession of him; he repented his 
hasty concessions; he endeavored to find a flaw 
in the agreement. There was none that his ut- 
most ingenuity could detect. He must forfeit 
his honor and his wife her fortune, or abide by 
it. On the day of departure Paré was in readi- 
ness, silent and patient. His niece had made no 
preparations for the journey. The rage of De- 
lorme was irrepressible. Angelica fell ill with 
grief at the necessity of leaving him. Still the 
old man remained inexorable. 

After they were gone Delorme was like a 
madman. Borne away at length by uncon- 
trollable passion, he pursued his wife and her 
uncle, traveling night and day; but they had 


| moved on as quickly, and when he reached St. 


Mary’s he learned that they were six days in 
advance, and by that time on the plantation of 
La Fond. In his heart and will he had vio- 
lated the agreement; passion had made him 
mad, and he began to plan violence. He would 
compel her to return with him; if prevented, he 
would use any force that might be necessary. 

The ride of this infuriated and suspicious hus- 
band from St. Mary’s to La Fond was like a race 
for life. He procured a fresh horse at every 
plantation along the road, pleading business of 
life and death. As he threw himself from his 
horse at the door of the log-house of La Fond 
Paré came out to receive him, self-possessed 
and calm as usual. 

“‘T knew that you would come,” said the 
guardian ; “but I am sure you will return when 
you have reflected.” 

“Not without her,” he answered, hoarsely. 
“Do what you will with the fortune of my wife 
— your avarice is welcome to that—but none but 
God shall take her from me. Lead me to her 
instantly, or—” 

The threat died from his lips. An expres- 
sion so terrible crossed the features of Paré —a 
scorn so concentrated—Delorme shuddered, and 
his courage fell. 

‘“* Let me see her, thei—only for an instant.” 

‘‘Impossible, my son. As you are a man and 
a gentleman, you will forbear. Restrain your 
passion.” 

A fresh horse was standing at the gate; the 
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unhappy man wavered, yielded; mounted the 
horse, rode away slowly; arrived at St. Mary’s 
in a high fever, and lay for weeks unconscious 
or delirious. Doctor Paré was at his bedside 
continually, but not Angelica. 

Two of the four months of separation had 
elapsed when Delorme, confined to his chamber 
by excessive weakness, sent for Paré, and, with 
tears and deep-drawn sighs, begged to receive 
some message or memento from his absent 
wife. 

“Doctor,” he said, ‘‘I shall die else. You 
can not refuse so simple and natural a request. 
If I could only have assurance that Angelica 
does not forget me! You area man of humane 
feelings and my friend; but I see no proof of 
reason or friendship in this unnatural and ex- 
traordinary separation. Sooner than again for- 
feit my honor—but indeed there is a mystery in 
it that is maddening !” 

An explanation seemed inevitable, but still it 
was withheld. With wonderful adroitness the 
physician succeeded in eluding the issue. A 
week passed; the health of Delorme was still 
precarious, and demanded change of air. Paré 
gently reminded him of his agreement; spoke 
of reasons that time would disclose ; advised a 
journey to the North, to occupy the painful in- 
terval. These arguments had their effect; and 
before the impatient husband could accomplish 
all that had been planned for him by Paré, the 
1st of September had arrived. 

Angelica met him at Belisle. She was in 
brilliant health, joyous, and more beautiful than 
ever. She wondered and grieved at the change 
that had taken place in his appearance, and 
listened with astonishment, and even with dis- 
may, to his history of the four months of their 
separation. 

** Have I, then, truly been at La Fond? I 
thought it was a joke.” 

“ Your uncle says so, dear angel; but I did 
not see you there.” 

**T have no recollection of La Fond; I have 
never seen it.” 

** Paré has, then, deceived me.” 

“ Impossible! he is truth itself.” 

‘* Where were you the third or fourth week 
after you left me ?” 

“JT do not remember—time has elapsed ; ev- 
ery one says we have been at La Fond. After 
I left you I was ill, and fell asleep. Only a 
week since, upon awakening, I found myself 
here as usual, awaiting your return. It seems 
as though you had been absent only a few days. 
It is always thus; I lose or forget four months 
of my life each year.” 

** You did not tell me this.” 

‘Did I do wrong in concealing it from 
you ?” 

He made no reply. The discovery of the 
mysterious infirmity of his wife afflicted him 
profoundly. 

‘* Was it the desire of your uncle to hide this 
from me ?” 

‘*T think so.” 





‘* Tt was he, then, who erred, and not you.” 

Suddenly the recollection of all that had been 
told him by the domestics, on his first visit at 
La Fond, rushed over his mind. Angelica 
must be deceiving him, since the sleep which 
she described endured only a few days. She 
would certainly remember what passed during 
the interval of more than three months. He 
left her, crushed with a vague terror, and went 
at once to Paré. 

“She has told you of her affliction!” said 
Paré, wiping the cold sweat from his forehead 
—the dreaded discovery had been made sooner 
than he anticipated. “I hoped that you might 
never know it, or, at least, that many years of 
happiness might come before the discovery.” 

“Vain, foolish old man !” muttered Delorme. 

‘* What wrong have you suffered by me, Mr. 
Delorme, that you find me vain and foolish ? 
Do you mean to repudiate your wife, since you 
have discovered that she can not be always and 
at all times with you?” 

Delorme eluded the home thrust by replying 
that he loved Angelica no less. 

**If, then, you continue to love her, you 
would still have taken her to wife, even with a 
knowledge of her infirmity.” 

** But there is more to be explained,” said 
Delorme, terrified by the fearful alternative sug- 
gested by Paré. 

‘* Since it is no longer possible to hide the 
truth from you,” responded the Doctor, ‘I am 
ready to release you from the conditions im- 
posed; but only in exchange for other condi- 
tions.” 

‘T will submit no longer to your complicated 
vanities and concealments.” 

* As I have always guarded the happiness of 
my niece, I can not do less than continue that 
care.” 

There was a sincerity in the manner of Paré 
which checked the rising violence of Delorme. 

‘* What,” said he, sullenly, ‘‘ are the condi- 
tions which your wisdom or your cunning im- 
poses ?” 

‘*That she be subject to my guardianship, 
and not to your commands or caprices as a hus- 
band, during the four months of her misfor- 
tune.” 

‘¢ Explain.” 

‘*T will make no explanation. You, your- 
self, shall be the judge and the witness of my 
reasons. Do you bind ‘yourself to these condi- 
tions, with an honorable release from the oth- 
ers ?” 

“<3 do.” 

“ Angelica will, then, pass the summer at 
Belisle. May I believe that you are satisfied ? 
Will it be possible for you to await the issue, 
and improve the interval of suspense and un- 
certainty for your own happiness and hers ?” 

** You impose a difficult task.” 

‘Early in life, Mr. Delorme, I adopted a max- 
im which will perhaps commend itself to your 
prudence—‘ never to allow the uncertainties of 
the future to overshadow the realities of the 
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present.” While happiness is in the grasp a fool 
only will let it escape. Is it better, Sir, to lead a 
life of enjoyment or one of fears and regrets ?” 

It was a habit of Paré to conclude important 
conversations with a maxim or a sententious 
question ; after which he remained silent and 
impenetrable. 

By a strong and contirtued effort of will, De- 
lorme held in check the painful curiosity which 
oppressed him, and during the interval devoted 
himself exclusively to the happiness of Angel- 
ica. His reward was great: the affection, grat- 
itude, and devotion of his beautiful wife gave to 
each day a color which surpassed the warmest 
hues of imagination. ; 

In the midst of this happiness the dreaded 
Ist of May arrived. On this day he saw no 
change in the mental or physical condition of 
his wife; but on the evening of the 2d, the livid 
cloud under her eyes extended itself into a pur- 
ple ring, and on the evening of the 3d, as they 
were walking in the garden, she leaned heavily 
upon his shoulder, and fell into a slumber so 
profound that it resembled death. 

He bore her in his arms to the house. At 
his desire, Doctor Paré, assuring him of their 
inutility, tried all the usual means of resuscita- 
tion without effect. The husband became seri- 
ously alarmed. He sat by the side of his sleep- 
ing wife, watching her slow and regular inspira- 
tions, during the whole of that night and the 
succeeding day, taking neither food nor rest. 
During this time he observed a gradual change 
in her countenance. ‘The features, at the end 
of the first twenty-four hours, became suddenly 
rigid ; the entire body cold, and the breathing 
imperceptible. The pupils of the eyes rolled 
up, the lips became white, the color faded from 
the surface of the body. 

It was invain Paré assured Delorme that twice 
every year since the infancy of Angelica these 
frightful symptoms had appeared. He threw 
himself upon the cold and rigid form, weeping 
and calling passionately upon her to return to 
him. During the second day the violence of his 
grief increased to such a degree that Paré, who 
feared nothing for Angelica, became seriously 
concerned for her husband. At length he was 
enabled to convert this sickening terror into 
hope, by pointing out to him the signs of return- 
ing animation. 

A slight warmth diffused itself from the heart 
over the bosom, and with a thrill of excessive 
joy he at length saw the rising color of life, fol- 
lowing the warmth, and spreading gradually, 
like morning light, over the beautiful form. 
Again the pupils of the eyes descended, and 
breathing recommenced with heavy sighs. 

Paré gently drew Delorme from the bedside, 
and the mysterious nurse, Maum Judith, took 
his place. He lay down upon a sofa and fell 
asleep, overpowered with fatigue. Several hours 
had elapsed when the Doctor hurriedly awakened 
him. He rose and went to the bedside. An- 
gelica was sitting up, but the situation of the 
couch had prevented her from seeing her hus- 





band as he lay asleep. He came a little behind, 
half blind and trembling with joy, in the anti- 
cipation of her loving embrace, when, turning 
at the sound of his step, Angelica fixed her 
eyes upon him with a stare of surprise, and gave 
a slight scream as if she had seen a stranger in 
herroom. The night-dress had fallen from her 
shoulders, discovering lines and tints of beauty 
such as Titian might have striven in vain to 
immortalize. She covered herself quickly ; and 
as the passionate Delorme threw his arms about 
her and pressed her to his heart, she screamed, 
called her uncle, and fell back trembling with 
astonishment and terror. 

“Oh, uncle!—Maum Judith! What man 
is this? What! Go away, I say!” she cried, 
savagely; and with her delicate hand struck 
him sharply over the eyes. The blow, dealt 
with furious energy, brought the miserable hus- 
band to a sense of his wretchedness. His wife 
no longer recognized him. She was mad. 

Paré stood motionless ut the foot of the bed, 
regarding with deep cumpassion the two suffer- 
ers in this terrible scene. He had permitted the 
presence of the husband in order to satisfy him 
fully of the nature of his wife’s infirmity. He 
now went to Delorme, took him by the hand, 
and led him silent and heart-broken from the 
room. 

No sooner had the door closed upon them 
than Angelica burst into tears. 

‘“‘Maum Judith, tell Angelique what uncle 
meant bringing a man into her chamber. It’s 
wicked.” 

** Soh! It don’t know its own husband!” ex- 
claimed the nurse, affecting surprise. 

‘Put down that pitcher and come to me, 
Mauma. No lies now—Where am I?” 

‘*Soh! The poor child don’t know her own 
house! It’s Belisle, chick, Belisle. That gen- 
tleman is Massa William Delorme.” 

“This is Belisle, is it? William Delorme? 
Who's he? Is he a doctor?” 

The nurse put her arms about the angry 
beauty, and crying and laughing assured her 
again and again that Massa William Delorme 
was her own dear husband ; that they had been 
long married, and that soon there would be 
‘*a beautiful white picaninny—a little massa or 
missis only so big.” But the bewildered An- 
gelica would not be pacified, and her anger and 
amazement increased in proportion to the efforts 
of the nurse to abate it. At length she sprang 
out of bed, and, flying upon the negress, beat 
her until her mouth, eyes, and nostrils were 
smeared with blood. Maum Judith shrieked 
for help; the Doctor, who was walking in the 
garden with the disconsolate Delorme, heard 
the cries, mingled with the angry voice of his 
niece, and went to the rescue. Angelica burst 
into a fresh flood of tears, and threw herself, 
half dressed as she was, into the arms of her 
uncle. 

‘“‘Uncle, uncle! that wicked Maum Judith! 
She says the ugly man that came in here is my 
husband !” 
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Doctor Paré soothed his niece, and for the 
sake of peace remained by her while the trem- 
bling negress completed the toilet. He then led 
her down into the parlor, and telling her Maum 
Judith was a fool, opened the piano and touch- 
ed a series of rich chords. Angelica was qui- 
eted with this; her rage subsided, and when 
Delorme entered the room, bowing with distant 
respect, as the Doctor had instructed him, he 
thought he had never seen a more wonderful 
and radiant beauty. She paid little attention 
to him, seeming to be entirely absorbed with the 
music. Delorme, who had been in former days 
a master of the instrument, went to the piano 
and, relieving Doctor Paré, commenced a ten- 
der melody, which Angelica listened to with 
rapturous admiration. 

** Never touch me again nor call yourself my 
husband,” she said. ‘‘Then I will love you 
better than Maum Judith, that horrid old 
wretch. She lied. I shall beat her every day. 
Unele,” she said, with an expression perfectly 
feline, like a panther pleased, ‘‘I like Belisle.” 
Then going to the window and looking across 
the placid bay, over which a few sails—black 
specks in the white noon sunlight—were mov- 
ing slowly, a wild cry of delight burst from her 
lips. “Oh! whatagreatriver! Uncle, see, see! 
The great, wide, beautiful river!” She ran and 
seating herself upon his knees, stroked his gray 
whiskers and whispered in his ear. 

“* No matter for that,” said the Doctor. ‘‘ Bel- 
isle is as much yours as La Fond, and you need 
not go back if you do not like it.” 

Her attention was suddenly attracted by De- 
lorme, who was still touching the keys of the 
piano in a negligent manner. She went to him, 
and placing a hand on each of his shoulders, 
**Come,” said she, ‘‘ that is good music—bet- 
ter than uncle’s. We'll be friends, and you 
shall play forme every day. Kiss me—no, no, 
not that way. Give me a great hearty smack 
like old Jupe. Uncle, let Jupe come to Belise. 
I must have him.” 

* * * * a * 

Late into the night Paré was engaged in con- 
versation with the husband of his niece. The 
excessive grief of Delorme had subsided ‘ato a 

lancholy. He was astonished to find 
that the beautiful Angiliea, 3 in her present condi- 
tion, had no attraction for him. She was a per- 
son unknown to him, and who, notwithstanding 
her extraordinary beauty, with the form and 
features of his wife, had none of the intellectual 
and tender fascinations of the true Angelica. 
He became at length passive, as if waiting the 
arrival from a far country of some dearly loved 
and loving friend. He thought of Angelica, 
even in her presence, as of one absent. 

Paré was not surprised at the frank avowal of 
these sentiments and feelings. He seemed rath- 
er pleased than pained. ‘ Your love,” said he, 
‘tis then of a better quality than usually holds 
man and wife together. Whatever we may be- 
lieve of conjugal affection in its lower grades, 
there is a bond of greater power, which sub- 
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ordinates even the body to the soul—the desires 
to the affections. The former have no force nor 
motive unless the interior self, in this true af- 
fection, gives them liberty—incites them to the 
highest manifestations. Be patient, then—leave 
Belisle—occupy yourself in business or travel— 
return to your Angelica when she is ready to 
receive you.” 

‘** She does not behave like a lunatic.” 

**No; lunacy is a fever, attended with a gen- 
eral or partial disturbance of the nervous func- 
tions. Angelica is in brilliant health, and has 
the perfect use of all her faculties.” 

‘* What name, then, do you give to her mis- 
fortune ?” 

**T hardly know—I have a theory, but no 
knowledge. It is an isolated case—but one 
such is recorded in a century.” 

‘* Within six weeks, or two months at far- 
thest,” said the husband, ‘‘ Angelica will give 
birth to a child. I shall not leave Belisle until 
the completion of that event.” 

‘*Perhaps you are right,” said the Doctor, 
reflecting. ‘‘ Something of interest may occur 
which will require your presence.” 

The conversation turned upon the early life 
of Angelica. 

‘*Her mother,” said the Doctor, ‘‘ was very 
dear to me; the only daughter of a brother of 
mine, who died, leaving her in my care. An- 
gelica is, then, my grand niece, though I am not 
yet a septuagenarian. She married Gondy at 
my house, and the little Angelica was born 
there—an event which destroyed the mother. 
Gondy seemed to be maddened by that loss. He 
lived afterward a life of excessive dissipation. 
Maum Judith nursed the child. In her second 
year she was stolen by a Seminole woman, whose 
husband, a chief of that tribe, had been shot by 
Gondy in a quarrel. We pursued the woman 
with dogs, and found her, after a chase of ninety 
miles, which she had traveled in a week, bear- 
ing two children at her back, over savannas and 
fields of cactus. She sat exhausted upon the 
ground, when we overtook her, with Angelica 
in her arms, and her own child lying dead be- 
side her. This wasin May, eighteen years since. 
Angelica seemed to have acquired a strange at- 
tachment for the Indian woman, and resisted 
with outcries my efforts to remove her. We 
buried the dead child and brought the woman 
home with us, allowing her to carry Angelica 
in her arms. When we arrived at La Fond she 
sternly and obstinately refused to resign the child 
to the care of Maum Judith, insisting that the 
real Angelica was dead, and that this one was 
hers, appealing to the clinging embraces of the 
child itself in proof. Feeling satisfied that she 
would abscond with the infant, unless continu- 
ally watched, I took it from her by force. She 
disappeared, and was soon after found dead on 
the savanna. It was proved by witnesses that 
when she took Angelica away her own child was 
alive. It perhaps died of exhaustion during the 
long and painful flight of its mother. The theft 
Since that time An- 
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gelica has been what you see her, during four 
months of each year. I succeeded in keeping 
it secret from the people at Belisle. Her father 
gave her up to me during the wild intervals. 
He could not endure her presence at these times, 
as she invariably treated him with disrespect 
and even with violence.” 

Paré drew a long sigh after this explanation. 
He seemed to have relieved his mind and heart 
of a grievous burden. From that time Delorme 
became intimate and friendly with him, and a 
bond of mutual confidence held firmly together 
these mature and intelligent souls. They con- 
sulted the recorded cases of insanity and mental 
aberration, in hope of discovering a physical 
cause for this wonderful mental revolution in 
the person to whose happiness they had devoted 
their lives. 

Delorme, an imaginative reasoner, and not 
without belief in the possibilities of the super- 
natural, after finding parallel cases in the wri- 
ters of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries* 
suggested the idea of demoniacal possession—a 
theory which Paré rejected. 

**Do you not see,” said he, “that the soul 
of Angelica, even now, ishuman? Moreover, I 
do not believe in demons.” 

The daily attentions and assiduous kindness 
of the husband made a perceptible and growing 
impression upon the wild and savage nature of 
his wife. She soon became accustomed to his 
presence and conversation; but her intellect, 
though not puerile, seemed tc be incapable of 
culture, and her heart not susceptible of love, or 
even of its frivolous substitute. Her occupa- 
tions were generally childish or violent, and her 
nature fitful and unstable. 

As the period of the birth of her child ap- 
proached she grew more and more intractable, 
and repelled the kindnesses of Delorme, almost 
with fury. The event itself was attended with 
dystochia of an alarming character, endanger- 
ing the life of the mother. Her countenance, 
during long continued and terrific convulsions, 
underwent marvelous changes. The livid ar- 
eole about the eyes enlarged and contracted ; 
but the anxious husband and Doctor exchanged 
significant glances, when, in the midst of her 
suffering, the patient, seemingly insensible, ut- 
tered a few words in the natural tone of the gra- 
cious and tender lady of Belisle. 

Their hopes, high raised, were suddenly 
banished by the return of consciousness, and 
the wildness of the savage ‘‘changeling” of La 
Fond. Then followed a general diminution of 
the vital forces, and the fever which often suc- 
ceeds a perilous maternity. 

On the morning after the first tertian parox- 
ysm, when the febrile excitement had abated, 
her countenance, usually wild, stolid, or excited 
by vehement passions, assumed an expression 
of soft, and almost supernatural beauty; her 
large lustrous eyes flashed with the fires of a 
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triumphant love. She recognized her husband, 
spoke his name, rose to his embrace, and fell 
forward into his arms, It was only a moment- 
ary recognition. 

Words are wholly inadequate to the mysteri- 
ous struggle which then commenced in the phys- 
ical and spiritual nature of the sufferer. She 
had given birth, during a period of insensibility, 
to a male child, vigorous and healthy. From 
the moment of perceiving its existence, her pas- 
sions were equally divided between hatred and 
affection for this infant. Maternal tenderness 
and yearning alternated with repugnance, the 
one enduring no longer than the other. 

“Maum Judith—Mauma—take this horrid 
little thing away. If you put it here again, I 
will do to it what Jupe does to the chickens. 
How came it here? what is the matter with me? 
I must get up. Mauma, Iwill beat you. Tell 
the stranger to play for me, I must hear some 
music. Open the door there. Now I can hear. 
Ah! If that picaninny cries so, I must have it 
thrown out of the window. Take it away, you 
wicked Mauma.” 

All this delivered in a sharp, hurried, and ve- 
hement manner, with flashing eyes and clenched 
hands, expressing rage and furious resolutions, 
restrained only by the inability to move. 

Under the contrary influence she would call 
for the infant as earnestly as her feebleness per- 
mitted, and the languor of her smile did not abate 
one line of the two-fold passion of conjugal and 
maternal love that lighted it from within, as 
though a silver star shone through from the in- 
terior of a transparent statue ; so vividly did the 
spiritual light of the soul send out its burning 
rays through the mask of the face and the win- 
dows of the eyes. 

It would be impossible to convey an adequate 
conception of the effect of these wonderful al- 
ternations upon the husband and the uncle. 
Maum Judith, the cunning nurse, lost herself; 
twice she suffered the unfortunate infant to be 
thrown upon the floor in one of these sudden 
revolutions. It became necessary to remove it 
from the house. 

Incredible as it may seem, neither of these 
conditions remembered the other. I quote from 
the minute and copious journal of Doctor Paré. 

** October 20. No change in the general 
state: pulse variable: in the normal, or Belisle 
state, soft and regular, except from four to six 
p.M. At six p.m. febrile symptoms increase: 
great extension of the areole. 
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Can, Ind. grs. x. 
Str. N.V.— gr. j. 
Ext. Gent. q. 8. pilulae 5.—Quinqutes in d. 


‘‘ Indications entirely of a cerebral character: 
latent irritative meningitis ?—masked intermit- 
tent? 

‘* Midnight. La Fond condition; raging an- 
ger at some trivial cause: hysterical alterna- 
tions; fretfulness, jactitation ; pulse eighty-five, 
full and strong. No indication for depletion. 


Tinct. Pap.— iy min. in aq.—Dos. f$j.—Decies in d. 
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The fever is apparently a consequence of the 
struggle of two conditions. Mr. Delorme sug- 
gests a hypothesis accordant with his philo- 
sophical views. Were I a believer in the exist- 
ence of a spiritual organism, or soul, distinct 
from the body, and controlling it, I should con- 
cur with him in the opinion that the La Fond 
condition is caused by the intrusion of a power 
not native to the body. 

‘* Proof. ‘The gestures and language of the 
Angelica 4 La Fond do not harmonize with the 
form of the body, which is uniformly soft and 
ovate, of the purest Caucasian model; the feet 
and hands small and taper. In the Belisle con- 
dition the form and the actions harmonize. I 
find it hard to describe this. In the Belisle 
state things are taken hold of with the hand 
gently extended and open, the palm upward. 
In the La Fond condition the hand reaches 
with the palm prone, like the claw of an eagle. 

“* October 21. Observed to-day that for the 
space of six hours—from six a.m. to twelve m. 
—a perfect mental and moral rapport was es- 
tablished between Angelica and her husband. 

*‘ N.B. He has explained her condition to 
her, as far as it can be explained, and she sup- 
ports his view of the causes. 

*¢ Great abatement of fever this day. Appe- 
tite and strength returning gradually. Strength- 
ened the diet a little. Chicken broth. Per- 
istaltic motions regular. 

** October 22. During the whole of last night 
the La Fond condition prevailed, but there was 
little or no fever. In the La Fond condition 
the teeth are, in general, firmly set—the mas- 
toid muscles prominent—lower jaw inclines to 
protrude—head erect—eyes aggressive and un- 
steady. 

** At six a.m. Belisle condition, or, as Mr. 
Delorme phrases it, the ‘soul of Angelica’ pre- 
vailed, and resumed its governance of the body. 
Acknowledged to Mr. Delorme that the psy- 
chical hypothesis is the most simple and appli- 
cable; but I have never been able to reconcile 
it with other philosophic views: besides, the to- 
tal loss of memory from one state to the other 
obliges me to adopt the hypothesis of a double 
action of the brain—each lateral lobe performing 
an independent service, instead of the two act- 
ing, in the usual manner, as one brain. From 
this cause, I think, arise the two personalities 
of La Fond and Belisle. 

‘*Was struck this day, more than ever, as I 
assisted at the bedside, with the astonishing 
physical beauty of my niece. I am sometimes 
conscious of a sensation of regret that the frosts 
of age have left me only an intellectual percep- 
tion. Delorme is too excitable: he has become 
pale and thin, though his appetite is unusual. 

** October 24. To-morrow will be the first full 
critical period of the fever. The struggle be- 
tween the two natures continues; but that of 
my niece—the Angelica of Belisle—is happily 
prevailing. Delorme passed the entire night 
with Maum Judith in the chamber of my niece, 
observing the symptoms. His report is as fol- 





lows: ‘Pulse eighty-four, with abatement to- 
ward morning. The La Fond symptoms pre- 
vailed with extreme violence, but he finds no- 
thing either of madness or delirium.’ 

“Thave abandoned the hypothesis of a chron- 
ic meningitis, but adhere to that of bicerebral 
activity, giving two personalities. (If I were to 
risk a conjecture, I would say that in the La 
Fond condition the “eft lobe prevails—the right 
being passive or paretic.) In such cases ought 
there not to be a paresis or inaction of the side 
of the body corresponding with the inactive lobe? 
I am afraid my position is not tenable on this 
point. ‘At one o’clock in the morning,’ says 
Delorme, ‘she called upon the “stranger,” as 
she styles myself, for music. I went down into 
the parlor, leaving the doors open, and executed 
with some care a favorite air of Angelica’s from 
Don Giovanni. There was a scream and a 
heavy fall. I rushed up stairs and found my 
wife lying upon the floor with her face down- 
ward; the nurse told me, weeping, that it was 
impossible to preventit. Angelica had listened 
a while, and then fell into a strange convulsion, 
during which che sprang from the bed and fell 
prostrate. I raised her, and found her quite 
cold and insensible, with the usual symptoms 
of an approaching change of state, but of a slow- 
er and more permanent character. Since then 
close observation has enabled me to detect an 
internal struggle or contest, which has been un- 
ceasing. The areole of the eyes alternately 
expand and contract. The irides roll up and 
descend—the pulse varies with the breathing, 
which is interrupted by sobs; and dream-tears 
roll frequently down the cheeks. Were it not 
madness to attempt to penetrate so far beyond 
the ken of mortality I should say that the soul 
of my wife contended momently with its antag- 
onist, with tears, entreaties, and vehement strife, 
for possession of its mortal tenement.’ 

** October 25—morning. At length, after a 
night of extreme internal suffering, Angelica 
has fallen into a natural slumber. ‘Twice I have 
been called to her bedside by Mr. Delorme to 
observe the expression of her countenance. The 
hard lines have vanished from the mouth. Her 
right hand and arm—which, in my judgment, 
are extremely beautiful—lie extended; palm 
flushed by a rosy tint—the hue of health—open 
and upturned. The areola, or deep discoloration 
of the orbits, has disappeared. Breathing slow 
and regular, interrupted by gentle sighs. 

“* October 27. Yesterday I was called away 
from the island on professional business. To- 
day I arrive early in the morning. Delorme 
gives me the following account, which is the 
last record I shall make of this extraordinary 
case. 

‘¢*¢When you left us, the afternoon of the 
25th, my wife was still sleeping quietly. I lay 
down to rest near her, as I had had little sleep 
the night previous. Soon I was awakened by 
her voice. She called me to the bedside. ‘I 
have a presentiment,” she said, “‘or rather a 
conviction, which is certainty, that the change 
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of character and the intervals of darkness and 
violence which you have described to me will 
not return. During this last illness—though, 
for want of strength, I have not spoken of my 
sensations to you or my uncle—I have retained 
a full consciousness of the dark intervals.’ It 
seemed to me as if life depended upon my will. 
A yearning desire to be always with you and 
the child, and to comfort myself with your pres- 
ence, was the motive of that terrible strife with 
—I know not what opposing power—which 
seemed to thrust me away from you into dark- 
ness, and a void more awful than death ; for it 
was, I believe, a horror equal to that of the bu- 
ried alive. Each time that my strength failed 
the dreadful power forced me into the void, like 
one who is borne violently away. There was 
no measure of time—only consciousness. The 
cries of the infant, your own voice and foot- 
steps, music that you and I have enjoyed—all 
these were helps, and seemed to aid me in the 
struggle. I know it is past: we shall not be 
separated again, nor you left alone and wretch- 
ed as heretofore. Do you think it was an evil 
spirit that drove me away? Will you believe 
me when I tell you that at times I felt my lips 
and my whole body moved violently, as though 
possessed with a savage instinct, over which I 
had no control? This was the beginning of re- 
covery.”’ 

‘* A happier man than Delorme,” continues 
the good Doctor, ‘‘ I have never seen, though the 
poor fellow is emaciated with watching and anx- 
iety. Jem. To send for a silver milk-bottle. 

‘*Maum Judith feeds with a spoon, which is 
bad. The youngster is to be named for his un- 
cle. It is noisy, but healthy. I hope the La 
Fond condition may not have injured the cere- 
bral organization of the infant. N.B. I have 
returned to my hypothesis of a double action of 
the brain. Delorme and his wife are intelli- 
gent, but incapable of scientific deduction.” 

So ends the interesting journal of the good 
Doctor. Readers generally will side with him 
in his explanation. It is rational, and avoids 
the absurdity of supposing that the soul of the 
Indian child, who was buried in the savanna, 
passed into the body of Angelica, while she was 
asleep, under the magnetic influence of its 
mother. 





CIVILIZATION AND HEALTH. 
Lewes in all ages refer to the simplicity, 
the health, and hardihood of their fathers. 
In an old English pamphlet, published three 
centuries ago, the writer informs us that then-a- 
days ‘‘ the old manly hardiness, stout courage, 
and painfulness of England was utterly driven 
away: instead thereof, men receive womanliness 
and become mice, not able to withstand a blast 
of wind or resist a poor fish. And children be 
so brought up, that if they be not all day by the 
fire with a toast and butter, and in their furs, 
they be straight sick.” 
Writers among us refer to the agility of the 
savages of this continent as an evidence of ex- 





eellence lost by excessive refinement. They 
inculcate the belief that barbarous nations pos- 
sess very great energy and strength, and they 
lament the luxuries of civilization as a degen- 
eracy of bodily vigor and muscular activity. 
Such opinions involve a scale of descent which 
would tend to prove that every generation has 
less of every thing calculated to make it great 
and good than the last preceding. 

Nations, it is true, do sometimes degenerate ; 
but it is only when their civilization decreases, 
not when it increases. After a nation has been 
swayed by the impulse of one mind, or excited 
by the stimulus of some one particular point 
to be made or goal to be gained, there is, usu- 
ally, a corresponding relapse—a falling back 
even below the last point of departure: and this 
itis which strongly marks that degeneracy which 
follows hero-worship, and which characterizes 
retrocession of civilization. Such was the great- 
ness of the Spaniards under Charles V., and 
the French under Louis XIV. 

An absence of great leaders is an evidence 
of general information and high mental culture. 
The dead-level is then so. high that he who 
would soar above it is so nearly approached by 
thousands of others that he can never reach an 
acknowledged supremacy. ‘‘ Small objects cast 
long shadows,” says Landor, ‘‘only when the 
sun is low in the horizon.” The bodily frame 
bears a corresponding elevation, and physiology 
proves that physical strength usually keeps pace 
with intellectual superiority. That there are 
no giants among a highly civilized people is be- 
cause they are all strong, and he who pretends 
to be stronger than his fellows usually finds a 
superior. Mummies and ancient armor indicate 
nations of dwarfs. The hand of a modern war- 
rior finds no hold in the hilt of an ancient sword, 
and the blow of a latter-days’ swordsman would 
not only hurl the ancient blade into the air, but 
would palsy the arm that wielded it. 

Civilized travelers among barbarians always 
come off best in contests of strength, and it is 
only among such that great physical strength is 
deemed at all remarkable. The invigorating 
influence of civilization, associated as it is with 
muscular strength, bodily development, and 
physical endurance, is displayed in its powers 
of resistance to every kind of adversity. It is 
generally considered that continuous subjection 
to the influence of hardships indurates the sys- 
tem and prepares it for a better resistance to 
further influences of the same character. This 
is a mistake. The only reliable resistance to 


| hardship is to be found in a well-developed and 


sound constitution. An individual who has 
been reared on wholesome food in the pure air 
of a temperate climate, and who has encount- 
ered just enough of hardship to brace and not 
break the constitution, is, above all others, ca- 
pable of most endurance. 

The perpetual superiority of the natives of 
temperate climates is owing to the formative 
conditions there which develop the strongest 
constitutions. Even in climates to which they 
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are least accustomed, they display powers of en- 
durance amidst the causes of disease which slay 
thousands of those who are habitually subject to 
them, and who for this very reason are lacking 
in that vigor of constitution which is the best 
safeguard. The native of the tropical climate 
may endure more heat—nothing else—while the 
continuance of it has rendered him less able to 
stand up against other influences fatal to the 
highest degree of physical strength, in which an 
unacclimated foreigner is his superior. 

During the great plague at Alexandria, in 
1835, the French, English, Russian, and Ger- 


man residents, who were exposed to the cause | 


in its fullest intensity, suffered in the proportion 
of only jive per cent., whereas the Arab popula- 


tion suffered in the proportion of fifty-five, the | 


Malays in the proportion of. sixty-one, and the 


Negroes and Nubians in the proportion of eighty- | 


four per cent.—that is to say, falling upon the 
several nations in close proportion to their gen- 
eral sanitary condition, the attacks being low- 
est among Europeans. 

The highest state of progress furnishes the 
standard to which all should be elevated, pro- 
vided that this can be accomplished without in- 
volving the rights of independence. Selfish- 
ness and barbarism are noxious agents, and as 
such they should not be tolerated ; for it is nei- 
ther the nature nor the habit of the human sys- 
tem to become so accustomed to conditions in- 
consistent with the highest state of development 
as to be unaffected by them. Cleanliness and 
refinement bear the same relation to each oth- 
er in the progress of civilization as do filth 
and moral uncleanliness in the degradation of 
uncivilized communities. The connection of 
cleanliness with civilization is every where man- 
ifest in direct ratio with mental culture. At- 
tention to this, however, has not always been 
equal in the progress of nations. Holland seems 
to have been in advance of all other states in 
observing the essential necessity of cleanliness 
in order to a healthy progress. 

England was formerly far behind Holland in 
this feature of civilization ; and even in the time 
of Henry VIII. the Sweating Sickness was so 
generally prevalent there as to be called the 
English Sweat. Erasmus, one of the most 
learned men of the time, deduced the causes 
of the English being continually afflicted with 
pestilence, and especially with the Sweating 
Sickness, from their ‘‘totally regardless con- 
cern” for the aspect‘and the condition of their 
dwellings; and reminds them that a city was 
once delivered of a plague of long continuance 
by altering and cleansing the buildings. 

Previous to the great fire in London the 
streets were so narrow as never to have the sun 
shine upon them, and the floors of the dwellings 
were usually made of clay covered with rushes ; 
and these were never renewed except by the ad- 
dition of fresh layers, so that they constituted a 
porous receptacle for every species of filth. The 
diet of the common people consisted mainly of 
fish'and beer. There was no provision what- 


ever for cleatiing the streets; hence in the damp 
, fogs which have always prevailed in that climate 
there was ample provision for the worst effects 
of filthiness. But in the progress of civilization 
‘* Sweating Sickness,” ‘‘Black Death,” ‘‘ Haupt- 
krankheit” (or head malady), *‘ Inflammation of 
the throat”—so rapid in its course that it was 

usually past recovery in eight hours—‘‘ Lepro- 

sy” (or tubercular Elephantiasis), have all dis- 

appeared. Could the sanitary rules of civilized 

communities be made to bear equally, the list 
| of diseases capable of being dispelled by civiliza- 
| tion would be much increased. 

The miserable, degraded, and sickly portion 
of every community is weak in proportion as 
the highly-cultivated and healthy portion is 
strong. To assist the weak in applying such 
sanitary measures as will protect mankind at 
large from the injuries which each, in a narrow- 
minded selfishness, would inflict on his neigh- 
bor, is therefore both rational and right. 

Wherever misery is manifest there always 
exists at man’s disposal means of mitigating 
or removing it. To find out and apply these 
means is advancement in civilization. 
| It is a common impression that a great mor- 
tality is an unavoidable necessity to town pop- 
ulation. This is far from being correct. If 
proper attention was paid to the sanitary con- 
dition of cities, the average duration of human 
life would increase in like ratio with their pop- 
ulation. The effect of civilization, in this par- 
ticular, is demonstrated by the health statistics 
of Geneva, where they have been continuously 
observed and kept for a longer period than in 
| any other city in the world. 
| Health registries were established in Geneva 
| in 1589, and they are regarded as pre-appointed 
| evidences of civil rights, and are consequently 
| kept with very great care. 

The registration includes the name of the dis- 
| ease which has caused death, entered by a dis- 
trict physician, who is charged by the state with 
| the inspection of every person who dies within 
| his district. A table is made up from certifi- 

cates, setting forth the nature of the disease, 
| specification of the symptoms, and observations 
| required to be made by the private physician 

who may have had the care of the deceased. 
|The increase of population has been followed 
| by a proportionate increase in the duration of 

life. In the year 1589 the population was 
| 13,000, and the probabilities of life were, to 
| every individual born, eight years seven months 
_ and twenty-six days. In the seventeenth centu- 
| ry the population increased to 17,000, and the 
| probabilities of life to thirteen years three 
: months and sixteen days—and so on continu- 
/ ously. From 1814 to 1833, the population be- 
‘ing from 24,158 to 27,177, the probabilities of 
| life for every individual born were forty - five 
| years and twenty-nine days. The proportion of 

births is reduced, but a larger number of them 

are preserved, so that the proportion of adult 

population increases. In the early periods, the 

excessive mortality was accompanied by a corre- 
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sponding fruitfulness. In the last ten years of 
the seventeenth century a marriage averaged a 
fraction over five births, and the probable dura- 
tion of life was less than twenty years. 

At the end of the last century a marriage pro- 
duced less than three children, and the prob- 
abilities of life exceeded thirty-two years. At 
the present time a marriage produces only two 
and a half children, and the probability of life 
is nearly forty-six years. The degree of civili- 
zation in Geneva, as applied to the whole pop- 
ulation, probably exceeds that of any other city 
in the world. The science of public health is 
more thought of and better attended to than any 
where else. In an establishment for the care 
of orphans, taken from the poorest classes, out 
of eighty-six reared in twenty-four years, only one 
died. ‘These orphans were all taken from the 

i. 

It is frequently remarked that the luxuries of 
the rich and the miseries of the poor equalize 
the scale of happiness by being alike deleterious 
to health. But if we consider how very small 
must be the proportion of deaths from actual 
poverty, as compared with the number from oth- 
er and removable causes, and apply the same 
rule to country population where the proportion 
of poor is greater, yet healthier, we find in it an 
abundance of evidence of other enemies than 
poverty, which occasion the excess of mortality 
in cities. The worst effect of poverty is, that it 
leads to filth and neglect, and this constitutes 
an insalubrity which affects the whole of the in- 
habitants. 

Personal regulations are neither just nor prac- 
ticable in carrying out the most effective meas- 
ures for the promotion of health in populous 
communities. They undermine self-respect, and 
destroy self-direction ; they are inconsistent with 
independence and the spirit of manliness which 
civilization, in every aspect, inculcates. 

Contact with well-cleaned streets and ex- 
ternal purity, begets a distaste for internal filth 
and degradation, and there are none so degrad- 
ed nor impure as not to be benefited and ele- 
vated by association with cleanliness. 

In fine, the only successful barrier to the 
appalling epidemics of ancient times is to be 
found in the progress of civilization. By it dis- 
eases, which once swept the human race before 
them, are now either buried in the dust, or bar- 
ricaded in the corrupting dens of lingering bar- 
barism. 





THE MIST OVER THE VALLEY. 
Y wife was dead. I had never loved her— 
I may as well speak frankly—never loved 
her; and yet for her sake I cast away the one 
priceless pearl of my life. I think every human 
existenee has its moment of fate—its moment 
when the golden apple of the Hesperides hangs 
ready upon the bough—how is it that so few of us 
are wise enough to pluck it? The decision of 
a single hour may open for us the gate of the 
enchanted gardens, where are flowers, and sun- 
shine, and air purer than any breezes of earth ; 
Vor. XVI.—No. 95.—S s 














or it may condemn us, Tantalus-like, to reach 
evermore after some far-off, unattainable good 
—make us slaves of the lamp forever and for- 
ever. And yet we seek nocounsel. We stretch 
forth our hands and grasp blindly at the future, 
forgetting that we have only ourselves to blame 
when we draw them back pierced sorely with 
thorns. 

My life, like all others, had its hour of desti- 
ny; and it is of that hour, its perils, its tempta- 
tions, its sin, that I am about to tel! you. 

I had known Bertha Payson from my infan- 
cy. She was only a year younger than I. I 
can remember her face, far away back among 
the misty visions of my boyhood. It looked 
then, as it does now, pure and pale, yet proud. 
Her eyes were calm as a full lake underneath 
the summer moon, deep as the sea—a clear, un- 
troubled gray. Her hair was soft, and smooth, 
and dark. She wore it plainly banded away 
from her large, thoughtful forehead. The pure 
yet healthful white of her complexion contrast- 
ed only with her eyes, her hair, her clearly de- 
fined, arching brows, and one line of red mark- 
ing the thin, flexile lips. It was relieved by no 
other trace of color, even in the cheeks. 

I have not painted for you a beauty, and yet 
I think now that Bertha Payson had the noblest 
female face my eyes ever rested on. 

Her figure was tall, and lithe, and slender; 
her voice clear, low, and musical. From my 
earliest boyhood she had seemed to me like some 
guardian saint, pure enough for worship, but, 
for a long time I had thought, not warm enough 
for love. 

She was twenty before I began to understand 
her better. I had just graduated at Harvard, 
and I came home—perhaps a little less dogmat- 
ic and conceited than the majority of newly- 
fledged A.B.’s—full of lofty aspirations, gener- 
ous purposes, and romantic dreams. I was 
prepared to fall in love, but I never thought of 
loving quiet Bertha Payson, my next neighbor’s 
daughter. The ideal lady of my fancy was far 
prettier—a fairy creature, with the golden hair 
and starry eyes of Tennyson’s dream—an 

* Airy, fairy Lilian, 
Flitting, fairy Lilian.” 

And yet, in the mean time, I looked forward 
with pleasure to Bertha’s companionship. To 
talk with her always brought out ‘‘the most of 
Heaven I had in me.” There was nothing in 
art or nature so glorious that it did not take new 
glory when the glances of her eyes kindled over 
it. My mind never sealed any height of lofty 
purpose or heroic thought which her far-reach- 
ing soul had not conquered before me, and so 
the best purposes of my life grew better and 
stronger in the serene atmosphere of her ap- 
proval. « 

Thus it came ‘about that we were daily to- 
gether. Long before I thought of looking at 
that pale, proud face with a lover's passion, I 
think I had given her reason to believe that k 
loved her. What other interpretation could a 
woman like her, so pure, so single-hearted, so 
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true, have put upon the eagerness with which I 
continually sought her society? I passed the 
largest portion of every day in her presence. 
She was an early riser, and often, even before 
the summer sunrise, I went through the narrow 
path and little wicket gate, which divided our 
garden from hers, to persuade her to join me in 
a ramble in the delicious morning twilight. 

There was one scene of which we never tired. 
I have never seen it any where but in Ryefield. 
In the valley of the Quinebaug the mist rises so 
blue and dense that, from the hills overtopping 
it at a mile’s distance, it looks like some strange 
inland sea, whereon, perchance, Curtis’s Flying 
Dutchman might take his long and wonderful 
cruise, or a phantom Maid of the Mist, sailing 
at dawn out of some silent cove, might cut the 
phantom sea with her phantom keel, and go 
back with the sunrise into silence and shadows. 
On one of those o’ertopping hills Bertha and I 
watched the slow coming of many a summer 
morning. It was in one of these enchanted 
hours that I first learned that a woman’s heart, 
strong and passionate as it was pure, slumbered 
beneath the calm reticence of her external life. 

We had been watching, as usual, the sea of 
mist, and speculating idly about the phantom 
bark and its strange crew. Then we stood si- 
lent for a moment, Bertha looking out over the 
mist and I looking at her dilating eyes, growing 
so large, so solemn, so full of thought. At last 
she turned with a sudden motion— 

** Who would think, Frank, to see this pros- 
pect now, that underneath this seeming sea lay 
smiling the greenest and loveliest valley in Con- 
necticut? I was thinking how like it was to 
some human existences—men and women whose 
outward life is a vail denser and more impene- 
trable than the mist over the valley, screening 
the throbbing, passionate, yet silent heart from 
human vision. And yet there comes a time 
when the vailed heart will assert itself. See, 
the sun is rising now; the mist looks like a 
soundless sea no longer; it is beginning to curl 
away in golden wreaths; soon we shall see the 
fair valley, with its three white houses, its wav- 
ing trees, and its little becks of bright waters. 
Some time, even thus, from all proud hearts the 
-mist will roll goldenly away, and we shall see 
as we are seen and know as we are known—if 
not.here, there.” 

She paused, and I looked at her inspired face. 
I did not wish to break the silence which fol- 
lowed her words. I started and led the way 
down the steep hill. After a little I looked 
round to see if the same morning sunrise still 
lingered in hereyes. I caught my foot, in some 
incautious step, against the roots of a tree from 
which -the spring rains had washed away the 
earth. I was thrown headlong and violently to 
the ground. I was stunned fora moment. My 
first sensation of returning consciousness was a 
pleasant one. I felt Bertha’s cool hand upon 
my forehead. She had run swiftly to a neigh- 
boring spring, and, with quick presence of mind, 
-had saturated her handkerchief and mine, and 





now she was bathing my brow with the water. 
I did not open my eyes at first. It was so pleas- 
ant to lie there and receive her gentle minis- 
trations. At length I felt her place her ear 
close to my lips. By a resolute effort I held 
my breath. I wished totry her. She thought 
I was dead. She did not shriek or moan, only, 
as if against her will, a single cry, low and sor- 
rowful, escaped her— 

“Oh, Frank, darling, darling!” 

Islowly opened my eyes and met hers. There 
was a look in them I have never seen in any 
other woman’s before or since. Then I knew 
that Bertha Payson could love; that she did 
love me with a love that not one woman in ten 
theusand could even understand. I saw that 
underneath the marble her heart, her passion- 
ate woman’s heart, was flame; but it was flame 
as pure as the heaven-kindled fires on the altar 
of the God of the Hebrews. I knew that she 
loved me, and, in the same moment, I knew 
that with all the might of my heart I loved her 
—that she alone was the one woman to whom 
mind and soul could do homage and say, ‘I 
have found my queen.” But I did not speak 
of love then. I know she must have read my 
glance as I had read hers; but she only said, 
very quietly, 

‘*Thank God that you are alive. I must 
leave you now to see about getting some one to 
take you home.” 

**No, I can walk if you will help me.” 

I made the effort, but I could nof rise. The 
least attempt to move caused me such exquisite 
pain that I began to think my injuries must be 
severe. I said, reluctantly, 

**T am very sorry, Bertha. 
let you go. 
walk.” 

She drew a light summer shawl from her 
shoulders and arranged it so as to make the po- 
sition in which my head was lying a little easi- 
er. Then she tripped away, and, lying there, 
I watched, half dreamily, her light figure go 
out of sight down the hill-side. The time of 
her absence seemed to me very short. Except 
when I attempted to move I felt little pain, and 
never had my soul been so flooded with happi- 
ness. I loved Bertha—I was beloved by her. 
I felt too weak to speculate about the future. 
I only rejoiced in the present. 

Soon Bertha returned with the village doctor 
and two or three sturdy assistants. Arranging 
a hastily-constructed litter they started to bear 
me down the hill. At the first jolt the motion 
caused me intense pain. With a longing for 
sympathy, I stretched out my hand. Bertha 
understood me, and laid her own in it; and 
so, with her walking beside me, I was borne 
home. 

No bones had been broken by my fall. My 
injuries were all internal, though not dangerous ; 
but my convalescence was long and tedious. In 
all this time Bertha was like an angel of light. 
She shared with my mother the labor of nursing 
me. She read to me, sang to me; or, when I 


I shall have to 
I see it is impossible for me to 
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liked it better, sat by me in silence. It was six 
weeks before I was again able to walk out; but 
in all this time we had never spoken of love. 
With all my soul I worshiped her; but my pas- 
sion was too reverent for light or hasty utter- 
ance. I resolved to wait until I could stand 
with her again upon the hill-top where I had 
first read my heart’s answer in her eyes. 

When at length I could go out, my first 
visit was made to Dr. Greene. He had been so 
kind and attentive, he seemed to take so much 
pride in his success, that I could not refuse his 
invitation to take my first walk to his house, 
and drink a cup of tea with his wife and a 
friend she had staying with her. It is with 
this friend only that my story has to do. 

God knows I did not willingly put myself in 
the way of temptation. How could I tell that, 
sitting that summer afternoon in Dr. Greene’s 
quiet parlor, I should find a Circe? 

‘* Miss Ireton,” said the Doctor’s deep, sono- 
rous voice as I entered the room, and before me 
rose a young, slight figure, robed in white, with 
roses on her bosom, roses on her cheek, roses in 
the golden hair that lay in long ringlets upon 
her dainty shoulders, and clustered around her 
proud little head. Her eyes were bright and 
full of smiles; dimples played at hide-and-seek 
among her cheeks’ roses; her lips were full and 
red, and her complexion wonderfully clear, with 
a quick-changing color, infinitely charming. 
Nellie Ireton was indeed beautiful. Some- 
times—even now, out of the darkness of death 
and the grave—that face rises up to me, and I 
see her stand before me once more, in all her 
witching loveliness, as she stood that summer 
afternoon. If you had seen her then you would 
have thought that she was immortal—that death 
and change could never come to that form of 
grace, those eyes of light. 

Miss Ireton was a practiced flirt. It was not 
in the nature of things that any man could love 
her as reverently as I loved Bertha. She could 
not have comprehended Bertha’s self-abnega- 
tion, her heroism, her entire freedom from all 
vanity, all desire for triumph. And yet her 
dominion over the senses was absolute. I was 
a born worshiper of beauty. I could not help 
admiring the airy grace of her movements, the 
sparkling changes of her face, the smiles which 
hovered so archly about her lips. Days passed, 
and no fly was ever more hopelessly entangled 
in a spider’s net than I in the meshes of her 
golden hair. At first I could see that Bertha 
was simply incredulous and astonished. ‘Then 
a wild trouble began to darken the clear gray 
of her eyes. All this time Ilovedher. A sin- 
gle tone of her voice had more power over my 
highest nature than all the enchantments of the 
other; and yet'I could not break away from 
the fatal spell which bound me. My senses 
were intoxicated—steeped in delirium by the 
Circe. Can you comprehend the enigma? Its 
solution involves the history of many a man’s 
marriage besides my own. 

Just at the right time Miss Ireton brought a 





new competitor into the field. In a young law- 
student then visiting in the place I found a ri- 
val. Nellie was a good tactician. She played 
us off against each other most adroitly, until we 
were each inspired with all a gamester’s eager- 
ness to win. Bertha had now withdrawn her- 
self from my society almost altogether. Indeed 
I seldom visited her; but when I did I only saw 
her in the presence of her mother. Every even- 
ing I passed at Dr. Greene’s. At last, in one 
fatal hour, I found Miss Ireton alone. I pro- 
posed and was accepted. So far had my mad- 
ness lasted; but when I heard her faltering 
“Yes,” when the golden head sank with fully 
as much triumph as tenderness upon my shoul- 
der, when I would have pressed the kiss of be- 
trothal upon her lips, a cold shudder ran through 
all my veins. I closed my eyes for a moment, 
in the struggle to regain my self-command, and 
there, before my closed eyes, I saw Bertha stand 
as she stood that morning. I saw her pale, 
rapt face, her eyes dilated with thought, fixed 
on the mist over the valley. 1 heard her in- 
spired voice— 

“ Some time, even thus, from all proud hearts 
the mist will roll goldenly away, and we shall 
see as we are seen, and know as we are 
known.” 

Alas! in vain had the mist rolled away from 
that proud heart of Bertha Payson, showing me 
its hidden treasures. I had rejected the golden 
fruit of the Hesperides, lured by the fair-seem- 
ing apple of Sodom; and now I must wait vain- 
ly at the closed gates of Eden. We have but 
one birth and one death, and the charmed hour 
of fate comes but once to life. 

My betrothed was speaking, I roused myself 
to listen. 

“T liked you the very first time I saw you, 
Mr. Osborne; and I meant to make you like 
me. You see I thought it would be more diffi- 
cult, for Dr. Greene told me you were more than 
half in love with that pale, proud, Bertha Pay- 
son, and I meant to see if I couldn’t make you 
fancy me in spite of all.” 

“You succeeded only too well, little charm- 
er.” 

There was a mournful truth in my answer, 
which her light heart did not penetrate. I do 
think Nellie loved me, or, as she said, liked me, 
as well as she was capable of liking. Her free- 
ly-expressed preference was fully sincere. I 
should have a true wife, as the world reckons 
truth; and yet, in God’s sight, I should be un- 
married still. We two could never be made 
one. 

I made haste to announce my engagement. 
I hurried the preparations for my nuptials. I 
felt that my only safety would lie in leaving 
Ryefield as soon as possible. Now that the ex- 
citement of the love-chase was over, and the 
young law-student had subsided into the quiet 
friend of my affianced, I could not conceal from 
myself that I had set the seal to my own mad 
folly, and condemned myself to an eternal, yet 
unavailing despair. I earefully avoided any 
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opportunity of seeing Bertha. I would not 
have dared to trust myself in her presence. 

It was the day before my bridal. So far had 
I traversed my path of thorns. I rose early 
and went out of doors. One more walk I 
would have to the hill where the knowledge 
of Bertha’s love had come to me—down whose 
slopes I had been borne with her hand in mine. 
It was September, but it had been a cool, damp 
summer, and the verdure along the hill-side was 
still fresh as in June. I climbed it rapidly. 
When I was within a few rods of its summit I 
looked up. A tall, slight figure was clearly de- 
fined against the sky. ShouldI goon? Dared 
I meet Bertha then and there? I answered 
these questions to myself by climbing on silent- 
ly and quickly. I could not help it. 

In five minutes I stood at Bertha’s side. She 
had not heard my approach. Proud woman as 
she was, she had not been too proud to weep. 
The tears glittered heavily on her long lashes. 
She made no vain attempt to conceal them. 
She met my glance steadfastly. 

“Bertha,” I said, in a choking voice, “I did 
not think to find you here.” 

“Or I you,” she answered. “See, the mist 
lies as heavily over the valley as when we stood 
here last. How little the scene is changed !” 

“ And how much every thing else is!” I in- 
terrupted her, wildly. ‘ Bertha, it may be mad- 
ness or sin, but I must speak. I love you bet- 
ter than my own soul. [I always did love you, 
but never with such passion, such despair, as 
now. Isittoolate? Must it be too late?” 

She looked at me a moment in wonder, in 
sorrow. Her dark, searching eyes questioned 
me. Then her lip curled. 

“Would you be twice a traitor, Frank Os- 
borne ?” 

“No!” I answered, impetuously. “I would 
but return to my only true allegiance. Nellie’s 
pride would be wounded, but her heart would 
not suffer much. And you, oh! Bertha, you 
did love me—you do love me. Do not wreck 
your own life and mine.” 

“Frank,” she said, quietly, yet earnestly, 
“this is worse than folly, it is sin. To-morrow 
you will be the husband of another. What 
right have you to speak to me of love? True, 
I did love you once, but that dream is past. If 
you were free to-day I could not trust my hap- 
piness to your keeping. Forget me, or think 
of me only as a kind, well-wishing friend.” 

**Ts there no hope, Bertha?” 

“None!” 

But I could not so give her up. The hour 
had come I had dreamed of through my long 
convalescence. I stood with Bertha again upon 
the hill-top where I had meant to tell her my 
love. I must plead with her a little longer. 
Scarcely knowing what I said, I assailed her 
with wild prayers. I poured out my very soul 
at her feet. But she only looked at me with 
her dark, wistful eyes, and returned the same 
firm, reproachful No. At last I was silent. I 
saw it was of no use. I had myself cast away 





my pearl of great price. I must be contented 
hereafter with the glitter of my paste brilliant. 

“Well,” I said, humbly and sorrowfully 
enough, “I do not deserve you. You are 
right, Bertha. But give me your hand once 
more, as you did that morning. Friends claim 
that much, Bertha.” 

She laid her fingers in mine. They did not 
tremble, but they were very cold. She said, 
with a deep, pathetic earnestness, 

‘*God bless you, Frank Osborne! J, who 
know you so well, believe that you are sincere in 
the words you have spoken to me this morning. 
But you must think such thoughts no longer. 
Frank, happiness only comes to us in the right. 
Your duty now is to Miss Ireton. Fulfill it, I 
conjure you. You havea woman’s happiness in 
your keeping. You must answer to God for it. 
I conjure you to make her future bright. Trust 
nothing to her light-heartedness. I tell you no 
woman’s heart is light enough to bear up under 
any want of love from the man for whom she 
has given up all things. Do your duty, and you 
will find comfort even yet. Good-by, Frank.” 

She turned away, and once more, as on that 
other morning, I watched her light figure trip- 
ping down the hill. Her step was firm. Her 
heart must have been strong. She did not once 
look back. I watched her till I could see her 
no longer, and then I turned and looked moodily 
over the valley. Already the mist had parted, 
and before the sun’s fiery eye the valley lay un- 
shrouded, undisguised, as our souls must stand 
some day before His eye at whose word the first 
sun rose and the Jast sun will set. I thought of 
the solemn import of Bertha’s words. I had in- 
deedaduty todo. I could lay my burden of sin 
and punishment on no other shoulders. It was 
not Nellie Ireton’s fault that I had turned away 
from Bertha and asked her to be my wife. I 
owed her my life now. She should have it. I 
knelt upon the hill-side. I bared my forehead 
to the cool breeze of the September morning. 
I cried out to Heaven for strength. I think my 
prayer was heard. 

The next day I was married. We left Rye- 
field at once, and for three years I did not re- 
turn there. 

I do believe—thank God for this gleam of 
comfort—that I made Nellie happy. In her 
own way she was very fond of me. She loved 
society, mirth, and fashion. She had them all. 
I placed no restraint upon her pleasures, though 
I seldom accompanied her. Often she has re- 
turned from some gay party, late at night, and 
found me sitting alone in my study. She would 
bound into my lap, at such times, with her old 
childlike abandon ; tell me what a fine time she 
had had; who had talked to her, and who com- 
plimented her, and then ask, with a comical air 
of self-satisfaction, if I was not proud of such a 
handsome little wife. 

‘* You know I am handsome, you provoking, 
teasing, clever old fellow, now don’t you?” was 
usually the conclusion to her harangue; and I- 
would always give her the confirmation she co:- 
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eted. Thank God, she never knew how lonely 
my soul was in those days—how my heart pined 
for my spirit panted for a 
kindred spirit to share its doubts, its triumphs, 
its seekings after the Infinite! Thank God that 
the lark in the meadow was not gladder or mer- 
rier than she! 

She had been my wife more than two years 
when she went out, one bitterly cold night, with 
her fair neck and arms uncovered, and only an 
opera cloak thrown over them, as she drove to 
a gay party. I had remonstrated, but she had 
pleaded to be allowed to have her own way, and 
I never could bring myself to cross her in any 
thing—I, who could never look at her without 
a remorseful consciousness that the heart which 
should have been hers only shrined in secret 
the image of another. I strove, by the most 
lavish indulgence even to her whims, to make 
what compensation I could for the heart devo- 
tion I could never give her, and so this night, 
as usual, she had her will. She did, indeed, 
look lovely with her azure satin dress falling in 
such graceful folds about her little figure—the 
golden curls just vailing but not concealing the 
snow of her neck, and her arms gleaming through 
misty lace. Most men would have been proud 
of her; but I had known one woman whose sim- 
ple superiority to all outside decorations so far 
transcended all the aids of dress and fashion 
that I could not triumph in the mere beauty of 
the external. 

For once the consequences of my indulgence 
were disastrous. That night Nellie took a se- 
vere cold. In a few days it settled upon her 
lungs, and then medical skill was of no avail. 
She grew rapidly worse, and they made her 
grave beneath the cold, gray sky of March. 
Through her illness I had been a patient nurse. 
She died with her head on my bosom. With 
almost her last breath she told me that I had 
made her very happy. When I stood over her 
grave I mourned for her sincerely. I would 
have given much to call her back to life; nay, 
I would have been willing—life was not very 
precious to me—to have taken her place under 
the mould, so that she could have walked forth 
again in her youth and beauty. And yet, as 
weeks passed on, God, who judgeth not as man 
judgeth, will forgive me if a wild thrill of joy 
did sometimes make my heart-strings quiver 
when I thought of the love of my youth and re- 
membered that I was free. 

After a time I went home to Ryefield. I 
sought Bertha’s society. At first it seemed to 
me that she tried to avoid me, but I persevered. 
I know she must have felt to the core of her 
heart the sincerity of my love. Would she ever 
again return it? 

At last, one night, I asked her to go with me 
the next morning to the hill overlooking the 
valley, where we had stood together so many 
times in other days. She consented. 

We went up the hill almost in silence, and 
when we reached its summit we still stood si- 
lently for a time. 


how 
now 








At length I turned to her. 

‘* Bertha, there was a time when, as the morn- 
ing mist rolled away from over the valley, the 
mist rolled away from your heart, and I saw 
its hidden treasure, your love for me. I have 
sinned since then; but oh, Bertha, I have suf- 
fered. I loved you first, last, always. With 
all the might of my soul I love you now. Will 
you take me, and weave the broken threads of 
my life into brightness at last?” 

She looked at me steadfastly and sorrowfully. 

‘*Frank,” she said, with a gentle, pitying 
aspect, ‘‘I came up here with you because I 
knew you wanted to ask me that question. I 
could see that you were cherishing hopes about 
me that I ought not to let you cherish any longer. 
It is all in vain. I will be your friend, Frank, 
your warm, tender friend, but the day fog any 
thing more is past. There was a time when I 
would have gone with you to the world’s end; 
but you yourself made my love a sin. I could 
not cherish it for the husband of another. Frank, 
I conquered it, and on earth it can have no res- 
urrection. By the wild agony of its death- 
throes I know that it is dead—dead utterly. 
You can never again kindle the life in its cold 
corpse. Ifyou wronged me once, I forgive you. 
If you are unhappy, I pity you. On earth I 
can never have a dearer friend than you, but 
the flame on my heart’s altar is burned to white 
ashes. I can never be your wife.” 

I looked in her clear, friendly eyes. An an- 
gel’s pity softened their glance, but they were 
not once cast down. I could see in them no 
shadow of hope. I turned away from their wist- 
ful look. I uttered no more prayers. I only 
clasped her hand in mine, and some tears I was 
not ashamed to shed fell overit. Then I let her 
go. Once more she went down the hill alone, 
and I was left upon its brow to struggle with the 
anguish of my despair. Oh, Bertha, Bertha! 





Look out, my friend. From this eastern win- 
dow, even now, you can see the mist rolling 
goldenly away from the valley of the Quinebaug. 
Just so, I have sometimes thought, I shall one 
day see it roll away from the valleys of the Upper 
Country, and, perchance, the love that was dead. 
when I would have awakened it on earth, will 
have its own resurrection in Heaven. God 
knows! 





BIANCA MILESI MOJON: 
A BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE BY EMILE SOUVESTRE. 


MILE SOUVESTRE, the Attic philosopher, 
is so well and favorably known among us, 
that we welcome whatever comes from his hand 
as if it bore the superscription of a friend. His 
memoir of Bianca Milesi was written and print- 
ed for private circulation, and sent to a few per- 
sons in this country whose good fortune it was 
to know personally this admirable woman. 
The friends of Bianca Milesi, in limiting the 
memoir to private circulation, must have been 
governed by the modest consideration that the 
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public are not interested in a merely private 
character. There is not a word in it to give 
pain, or cast reproach ; and there is so much for 
general edification that we are sure of doing the 
public a favor by opening to them a book to 
which they would not otherwise have access. 

We can not apologize for enriching our do- 
mestic cabinets with a model-portrait at this 
period of our biographical literature, when the 
press favors us with histories of ward politicians, 
when the public devours the autobiography of 
Mr. Barnum, and the pen of our greatest gen- 
ius is employed on the biography of an accident- 
al President. 

We therefore quote, for its grace more than 
for our necessity, M. Souvestre’s introduction 
of his subject: ‘* We have not to do here,” he 
saygy ‘‘ with one of those personages whose pas- 
sage leaves behind a luminous track in history ; 
but private life has itsown models. Besides the 
public Pantheons destined for national celebri- 
ties, which of us has not his domestic Pantheon, 
where he delights to preserve the memory of he- 
roes better known, though more humble, who 
are, as it were, the holy patrons of our obscure 
pilgrimage?” ‘‘By the side of the great epic 
of humanity, each of us writes his Iliad in honor 
of some unknown Achilles. In truth, the Achii- 
les are less rare than we suppose; and there 
are in the world, thank God, more lofty souls 
than high renowns. How much courage is 
there, how much devotion, how much genius, 
which wants but a pedestal to be perceived by 
the whole world!” 

But, apart from the pleasure to be derived 
from the intimate knowledge of a noble nature, 
the little volume before us has additional inter- 
est from the curious insight it affords into the 
habits of domestic life and female education in 
Italy; and from the beautiful picture it presents 
of maternal devotion, and of the most enlarged 
views, and the most untiring exercise of Chris- 
tian virtues in the heart of Paris, where we are 
apt to believe that enjoyment is universally the 
sole object of existence, and an amiable courte- 
sy the only virtue really cultivated. 

There is a rank growth in the soil of Paris, 
and that virtue must be of a robust nature that 
is preserved intact in the heart of it. It is 
among the perils of exiles and emigrants that 
they are removed from the multiplied domestic 
ties and home influences by which common na- 
tures are fortified. Ifwe must believe common 
report, some of our own matrons, who would 
have been “‘content to dwell in decencies” at 
home, live in Paris sans peur, but unhappily 
not sans reproche. 

We shall see what a beautiful life can be lived 
there. 

Bianca Milesi was born at Milan on the 22d 
of May, 1790. Both her parents were of the 
historical family of the Viscontini. The con- 
siderable fortune of the family was secured to 
her father by a convenient conventual extinc- 
tion of his sisters. 

Bianca was the youngest daughter of Milesi, 





and the youngest of five sisters. She was sent, 
before she was six years old, to be educated in 
aconvent in Florence. Here, though so young, 
she submitted to the severe conventual routine 
of duty with characteristic fidelity, and here she 
met with her first recorded sorrow. She had a 
sister whose turbulent temper so tormented the 
poor nuns that they transformed her name Mi- 
lesi into Malesi (born for mischief). She was 
treated as if she had the plague 

Shut up alone in her room, and isolated at 
church, fasts and inflictions of all sorts were 
heaped on her till our tender little Bianca, hav- 
ing no mortal means of resistance to this tyran- 
ny, clasped her hands with vehement despair and 
prayed ‘‘that God would strike the nuns dead 
that beat her sister.” 

The discipline of unmitigated punishment 
had its usual effect on the culprit, and she be- 
came incorrigible, and so looked upon herself, 
repeating, like poor Topsy, that ‘‘ it was not her 
fault if she were wicked—she could do nothing 
about it!” 

Happily, there was a response to Bianca’s 
prayer, though not quite in the direct mode she 
expected. A politicalmovement led the Milesi 
to recall their children. 

While they were on the return journey to Mi- 
lan, under the conduct of the abbé attached, 
according to the Italian custom, to the family, 
Malesi threw her little saint-sister into a parox- 
ysm of despair by an act common to womankind 
since our first mother fell in love with her own 
image, as she bent with “‘inexperienced thought” 
to gaze on it in the clear, smooth lake of Para- 
dise. But the convent creed had taught Bianca 
that to look in a mirror was a sin; and detect- 
ing her sister before a glass at an inn, ‘‘she 
threw her arms around her, weeping—terrified, 
beseeching her not thus to expose herself to 
damnation !” 

Poor Malesi must have been often tempted 
to repeat this sin, if she really became the sur- 
passingly beautiful woman we have since seen 
her represented in a picture hanging at the 
bedside of another sister, in her splendid palace 
in Milan. In this portrait she is painted as a 
Magdalen. 

The holidays—the bright interregnums in 
school-day life—the happiest epochs of child- 
hood—were denied to these little girls. ‘When 
they perceived Milan in the distance they shout- 
ed with joy. Bianca screamed out the names 
of the different objects she recognized, when she 
was stilled by the abbé, who, till then silent 
about their destination, told them he had orders 
to leave them at the Convent of St. Sophia; and 
there the poor children were set down, without 
once embracing their parents.” Thus were the 
instincts Heaven bestowed defrauded. 

The girls gained nothing by their change of 
position. If possible, this religious establish- 


ment was worse managed than that at Florence. 
Let those who assert that there is no advance : 
in the world, or who doubt the results of Prot- 
estantism, compare the teaching of the pauper 
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children at Blackwell's Island with the educa- 
tion of the favored classes of that time in Milan. 
‘The school hours were spent in reciting Latin 
prayers, reading the ‘ Lives of the Saints,’ writ- 
ing out copies, or learning to embroider burning 
hearts on black canvas! As to moral educa- 
tion, that was not thought of.” 

The physical education of the convent was on 
a par with the moral. ‘‘The vast and ill-fur- 
nished dormitories were never warmed in win- 
ter; the water froze in their wash-basins, but 
so long as the pious exercises were performed 
the superior was satisfied”—the object of edu- 
cation was accomplished—the child was prepared 
for the part the woman was to act. ‘The old- 
er boarders practiced that adroit hypocrisy which 
was then the basis of women’s education. One 
of Bianca’s companions was a little countess who 
never missed any of her devotions, though she 
was already carrying on an amorous correspond- 
ence with a youth outside the convent, to whom 
she each day conveyed her love missive (and 
received one in return) by a thread dropped from 
the grating of her window.” 

These confused notions of spiritual education 
are not quite exorcised from society. We heard 
of a pious teacher, a few days since, telling his 
congregation that he came not to teach them 
morality, but to save their souls! 

In her ninth year, Bianca was transferred to 
the Convent of San Spirito. Here the mate- 
rial wants of the pupil were alone provided for. 
Lessons were given by masters from without. 
Each nun had two pupils whom she taught (all 
she knew) to read and to knit. Bianca and her 
sister were confided to an excellent creature, 
whose chief occupation was to repeat to them 
the story of her ‘‘innocent loves.” Nature mas- 
tered conventual tyrannies ! 

The pupils ate in a great, damp refectory, 
where each nun, besides the dishes allowed to 
all, was permitted some little epicurism of her 
own concoction, which she shared with her pu- 
pils. The banquet-hall was lighted by a single 
candle perched on a high candelabra. 

This convent, too, had its little countess en- 
acting her clandestine love-drama. Like Pyr- 
amus and Thisbe, the lovers had their “‘ wall” — 
the wall of the refectory—and corresponded by 
means of rappings, of briefer interpretation than 
the modern spiritualists’, as love’s vocabulary 
has a most significant conciseness. ; 

The innocent Bianca looked on without com- 
prehension or curiosity. Her original charac- 
ter gave another direction to her interests. Na- 
ture escaped from conventual rule by a very dif- 
ferent outlet: She delighted in difficult tasks. 
Her characteristic enthusiasm already appeared 
in a piety which manifested itself in the usual 
modes of the Romish religion. She endeavor- 
ed to arrive at the perfection of the saints whose 
lives she diligently studied, by mortification, 
self-imposed penances, and even flagellations. 
One can hardly tell whether most to deprecate 
the absurd impositions of the religion, or to ad- 
mire the simple fidelity of the child. 





The faculty of veneration, which in her after- 
life was beautifully manifested, now came out in 
what her biographer terms ‘‘ naive marvelings.” 
“* She had unqualified respect for her superiors, 
and whenever her mother and sisters visited her 
she went into an ecstasy over their beauty, their 
elegance, their fluency. Every advantage which 
would have excited the jealousy of a less disin- 
terested spirit, or discouraged it, transported 
her with joy.” 

We trace, with some particularity, the course 
of her childhood, as it illustrates the power of 
a gifted character to dispense with ordinary 
means and rise by its own nature. The ea- 
gle’s egg may be hatched under a hen’s wing, but 
the bird will soar away from its dull nurse into 
the element for which God has bestowed wing 
and courage. 

From San Spirito she was transferred, with 
her sisters, to a certain Dame Gallina. The 
advantage of this new position seems not to have 
been the lady’s ‘nstruction, which was limited 
to magnifying herself in the eyes of her pupils, 
and to this end she perpetually talked of her 
travels in England, and the great people she 
had known there. But Bianca’s mind was a 
precious soil, and every chance wind brought 
good seed to it. She remembered an orchard, 
the Eden of her imagination, where Madame 
Gallina’s pupils were permitted to rove at 
pleasure—“ she recalled, forty years afterward, 
certain little flowers gathered in that orchard.” 
She had also a lively remembrance of a summer 
passed at the palace of Count Trivalzi, whose 
daughter was a fellow-pupil. There they had 
access to the chateau and charming gardens of 
Monza, which made so deep an impression on 
her susceptible mind that, when she revisited 
them forty-five years after, she recalled the trees, 
and waterfalls, and many particulars of those 
happy years when, to use her own words, “ tout 
ce qui plaisait & son regard lui semblait son bien” 
(whatever pl 1 her d to be her own 
property). 

It was at Madame Gallina’s that Bianca’s 
skill in devising excuses to avert reprimands 
from her companions gained for her the honor- 
able sobriquet of ** Advocate.” 

She had no occasion to exercise her office in 
her own behalf, for she anticipated orders, and 
exceeded prescribed tasks. Though the young- 
est of the pupils, she was always intrusted with 
the superintendence of the school in Madame’s 
absence. 

In the spring of 1802 our pupils were recalled 
to their father’s house. The Milesi family ad- 
hered to the custom of their country among the 
gentry; that being to confide the boys to an 
abbé and the girls to a confidential woman who 
combined the offices of maid and governess, and 
thus relieved the mother of all responsibility— 
as if man could separate what God hath joined! 

Let us see what family training then was in 
Italy, and what, for the most part, it probably 
still is. 

‘¢ Blanche and her sisters were admitted every 
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morning to the bedside of their mother, kissed 
her hand, and did not see her again until din- 
ner-time, when several guests were always as- 
sembled. The children were not admitted to 
the drawing-room till evening, and then looked 
on while ¢arots and ombre were played. On 
Sunday they took a drive on the Corso, always 
accompanied by the duenna. The eldest sis- 
ter was the only one exempted from these rules. 
She occupied separate apartments with her 
grandmother, Blanche Viscontini, a great lady 
of the good old time, who knew how to read 
and write just as much as was necessary to de- 
cipher her psalms and keep a laundress’s ac- 
count; but she had learned from the world 
what no book can teach. She had been much 
courted in her youth, both on account of her 
beauty and her friendly relations with Count 
Greppi, then Intendant-Général. Her manners 
were noble, and she had retained great kindli- 
ness and amiability. Her whole pleasure con- 
sisted in gathering at her table some of her 
friends, the youngest of whom was seventy, and 
her great business, every morning, was to ar- 
range with the head cook, Paolo, the dinner 
which should be served. For this purpose the 
remains of the preceding day were brought be- 
fore her, and set out in a hall appropriated to 
this sole use, and she gravely reviewed them 
with her aid-de-camp. Each time that she de- 
cided on a new dish, or pointed out the means 
of preparing an old one for a reappearance, 
Paolo bowed respectfully, and replied, ‘‘J//us- 
trissima, si, fard cost.” (Yes, most illustrious 
lady, I shall do so.) The excellent woman 
often changed her resolutions, and gave new 
orders to her valet, who never failed to approve 
every change by the same salutation and the 
same official phrase. This grave piece of busi- 
ness being over, the old lady repaired to the 
drawing-room. She received company all day, 
with either a fan or a screen in her hand, ac- 
cording to the season; and, thanks to the gen- 
eral habits of idleness in Italy, society never 
failed her.” 

Bianca was her father’s favorite, and she re- 
turned his love with all the tenderness of her 
heart. He died in 1804, leaving the poor little 
girl of fourteen inconsolable. At that age such 
a calamity seems to end the world. She inher- 
ited a small proportion of her father’s fortune 
—the son, according to the Italian law, taking 
the bulk of the property — the lion's share. 
Her sisters were all soon married, and she re- 
mained her mother’s companion. From this 
time she displayed that eagerness to know ev- 
ery thing, which, her biographer says, ‘‘ was the 
eternal delight and eternal torment of her life.” 

She spent her days in drawing, reading, and 
studying. She had “an accomplished tutor 
with whom she studied arithmetic, geometry, 
and algebra.” Her reading, under his guid- 
ance, embraced history, biography, dramatic 
poetry, and a few metaphysical works. She 
read Hume’s Essays and Volney’s Ruins. Her 
religious faith was shaken by these skeptical 





writers, and was easily overcome, as a faith re- 
ceived on dictation is liable to be. 

Her mother, charmed with her daughter’s 
praises from distinguished men, did not trouble 
herself about the revolution that was going on 
in Bianca’s mind. The only danger marked 
down in her chart was ‘‘ the world,” and for 
worldly pleasures Bianca had no inclination. 
Her zeal for study became so engrossing that, 
‘* grudging the time allotted to her brief toilet, 
she cut off her hair!” In order to save her 
money to buy books, she wore a cloth dress and 
coarse shoes. The rational objects of her econ- 
omies, ultra as they were, are edifying. 

She limited herself to bare necessaries, that 
she might have the luxury of a journey over 
beautiful Switzerland. Was this young girl of 
the same species with those whose trimmed silk 
flounces do scavengers’ duty in Broadway ? 

Bianca’s active mind, after indulging in va- 
ried pursuits, was concentrated on painting. 
Appiana, a distinguished Milanese painter, 
‘* felt, as did many others, a paternal tenderness 
for this energetic and charming young person.” 
He volunteered to become her teacher, and per- 
mitted her, as he did no one else, access to his 
scaffolding, to see him work on his frescoes. 
She had the temperament of an artist, and the 
taste, which, we rather think, like many others 
she mistook for talent, if we may judge from por- 
traits we have seen of Sismondi and his wife, in 
their house at Chéne. With all her devotion to 
art, and love of her subjects, she failed in this in- 
stance to produce tolerable pictures. But if Bi- 
anca were no painter, she had genius, youth, and 
enthusiasm, and these attracted to her mother’s 
house the distinguished men of Milan, and a long 
list of known artists, whom M. Souvestre speci- 
fies. ‘* One of these asked Bianca in marriage. 
The young enthusiast replied to his proposal that 
she would only marry herself to art.” Since her 
faith in religion was wrecked she had trans- 
ferred her worship to art; and courted and be- 
set with flatterers as she was, she found it im- 
possible, in her present position, to give it that 
concentrated devotion which alone could lead 
to ultimate success. She therefore set to work 
to persuade her mother to take her to Rome, 
and the mother—as mothers are wont—yield- 
ed her own convenience and inclinations, and 
went, attended by the faithful abbé The gal- 
leries of Pistoia and Venice were visited on their 
way. They, by some adverse accident, missed 
seeing Alfieri's monument at Santa Croce — 
poor Bianca was inconsolable. ‘The great 
Italian tragedian had become her hero; she 
had adopted his opinions, and, with him, aspir- 
ing to the independence of her country, she par- 
took his hatred of all foreign domination. At 
Rome she coldly repulsed the kindness of Gen- 
eral Miolis, then the French commander there. 
In spite of this, the General persevered in giv- 
ing the mother and daughter several splendid 
fétes at the Doria palace. But the fanatical 


admirer of Alfieri would not respond to his cor- 
dial and graceful courtesy, and maintained a 
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haughty coldness, neglecting no opportunity of 
expressing her detestation of the authority that 
governed the ancient capital of the world. 

General Miolis was notified that she was cir- 
culating a violent pamphlet of Alfieri’s, entitled 
Misogallo, and he kindly warned her that she 
was playing a perilous game, and gave her fa- 
therly advice, which our young patriot received, 
as she afterward confessed, “ insolently enough.” 

“ But when afterward, in 1821, she had to do 
with Austrian authorities, she rendered justice 
to the good sense and long-suffering of the 
French General.” 

Bianca obtained at Rome, and arranged a 
studio, at great expense, and worked diligently, 
designing at night and painting by day ; but she 
failed in attaining the seclusion she desired. 
Her mother had her salon—she loved society— 
and friends and adorers surrounded her daugh- 
ter. “The engraver Restrini dedicated to her 
one of his first productions. Canova was in- 
troduced to her; and at sight of the young art- 
ist whom all Europe admired the young enthu- 
siast burst into tears. The illustrious sculptor 
manifested a strong interest in her, and their 
mutual sentiments ripened into a durable friend- 
ship.” y 

The mother and daughter made an excursion 
to Naples, and there were received and féted by 
Tassoni, then Minister. At one of his balls Bi- 
anca danced with the Queen. The next morn- 
ing her friends crowded around her to congrat- 
ulate her upon this rare fortune; upon which 
she said, with honest simplicity, that she really 
took no note of her singular happiness till she 
was told of it. 

The seclusion she had sought in quitting Mi- 
lan she certainly had not found in the brilliant 
circles of Rome and Naples. Madame Milesi 
sighed for her home, and Bianca entreated to 
be allowed to pursue her studies at Rome, and 
actually persuaded her mother to leave her there 
with an old gouvernante and her valet de 
chambre. This arrangement was kept a pro- 
found secret from her great acquaintance, Ca- 
nova alone excepted. He offered to her use the 
antiques of his studio. She worked fourteen 
hours each day. Her diligence and ardor would 
have made an artist, if the divine afflatus were 
not essential to art. : 

About this time she made the acquaintance 
of a German lady, a student of painting, in 
Rome. Souvestre’s portrait of this lady bears 
so striking a resemblance, in its eccentricities 
as well as its genius, to our own celebrated 
countrywoman, that we can not forbear to copy 
it: 

*¢ Sophia Reinhard was one of those mascu- 
line characters that make their way without be- 
ing obstructed by obstacles, or disturbed by ob- 
jections. She had secured her independence 
under the guardianship of a manly austerity 
(so to speak), which, if it took from the charm 
of her own sex, gave her some of the privileges 
of the other. Simple, sincere, un peu rude, 
she had in her progress broken down the little 





barriers that rather trammel than protect, and 
she had allowed herself all those decent free- 
doms that custom alone interdicts.” 

One is tempted to ask, is this Sophia Rein- 
hard, or our own artist, Harriet Hosmer? But 
Miss Reinhard was forty years old; Miss Hos- 
mer is still in the blossoming of her youth. 

The bold, self-reliant Sophia charmed the 
gentle Bianca. It is often noticeable, in the 
strong and enduring friendships of women, that 
the wants of the one party are supplied by the 
other. The one is par excellence feminine, the 
other has a strong admixture of the manly ele- 
ment. 

Sophia returned her friend’s attachment loy- 
ally, and she dealt sincerely with her. ‘‘ You 
have,” she said, ‘‘ retained the habits of a high- 
born young lady. You love society, little com- 
plimentary notes, madrigals a da Frangaise, etc., 
ete. All that is incompatible with a serious vo- 
cation. You must choose between the world 
and painting—between the réé of an idol, fan 
in hand, and that of a laborious artist. If you 
would arrive at a serious result, you must begin 
by renouncing social sweets (sucreries), and per- 
mit yourself to be treated as an honest creature 
absorbed in form and color. You must seck 
criticism rather than homage, and never re- 
member that you are ai i/lustrissima e gentil- 
issima signora.” 

Bianca acknowledged the truth of all this, 
but her incessant activity, her ever-wakeful cu- 
riosity, her diffusive benevolence, and (if we 
must confess it) the desire of pleasing — which 
her beauty and youth justified—did not tend to 
a very strict conformity to her friend’s counsel. 
A true artist concentrates his faculties, as a 
burning-glass does the sun’s rays. To Bianca 
the world was flooded with sunshine, and her 
sympathies responded to the universal beauty. 

Bianca adhered conscientiously for two years 
and a half to her pursuit. At the end of that 
time she met her mother, by appointment, in 
Florence, and so unabated was her filial love 
by the starvation of this long absence that she 
fainted on seeing her. They again parted, and 
Bianca returned to her friend and her studio in 
Rome. There she remained till Sophia Rein- 
hard went to Germany. Then she decided to 
rejoin her mother, but this was not then easily 
done. ‘The roads were intercepted by Murat’s 
troops, and the sea voyage was endangered by 
cruisers. She decided to take a small boat and 
coast along to Genoa. She embarked with her 
maid, her German teacher, and two sailors. A 
violent gale drove the little skiff out to sea, and 
the waves dashed over the boat. The terrified 
sailors wept and prayed.” (Your untaught Ital- 
ian is never so presumptuous as to try to help 
himself out of a dilemma. He relies wholly on 
the Virgin or his patron saint.) ‘‘ Bianca first of 
all secured to her own person some precious 
drawings which Canova had intrusted to her.* 





sal It was on this occasion that Canova wrote thus to 
her: * We trembled for you during your perilous voyage, 
and thank God that you are safe with your family. I 
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She then baled out the boat, seized the oars, 
and inspired the sailors to exertion by her own 
energy. Toward night they reached the shore, 
and were sheltered in a fisherman’s hut.” 

Bianca’s return to Milan occasioned various 
festivities, and introduced her to Madame Ful- 
via Verri, with whom she formed an enduring 
friendship. ‘‘ Our union,” says Madame Verri, 
in a letter quoted by Souvestre, ‘‘ became more 
and more intimate, and from the moment we 
were mothers it assumed a sacred character. 
Of late years both our hearts were throbbing 
for France and Italy, and each turned to the 
other for sympathy. The episode of a friend- 
ship of thirty-five years in a lifetime of fifty- 
nine, characterizes one whose stable affections 
grew even in absence.” 

The gayeties of Milan and the new enthu- 
siasm for Madame Verri interrupted Bianca’s 
painting, and she finally abandoned her studio, 
and traveled through Switzerland, Germany, 
and Hungary for mental and moral improve- 
ment. M. Souvestre gives some extracts from 
her journal as illustrative of the activity of her 
heart and mind. We translate them in the 
hope they may stimulate to emulation some few 
of the thousand travelers we send forth every 
spring, not always to return with the golden 
harvests reaped by Bianca Milesi. We shall 
have room but for a few specimens, but these 
few show her seeking the society of men emi- 
nent in art, literature, and science, investigat- 
ing every new subject, examining hospitals and 
manufactures, and taking particular note of any 
thing that might benefit her own country by its 
introduction there, receiving flattering atten- 
tions from royal personages without a pulsation 
of vanity, and in the midst of all this occupa- 
tion laying down strict rules for her future 
course of life : 

“Basle. Dined with Madame Strecken. We took our 
coffee in the garden, with an admirable view of the Rhine 
before us. Madame §S. told me that each of her trees at 
its planting was dedicated to one of her friends.” (A sa- 
cred sylvan christening this!) 

“* The inhabitants of the little village of Stein have a 
custom of placing over the tomb, before each cross, a vase 
with water, in which they keep fragrant plants and flow- 
oa” 


* Zurich. M. Egg invited us to dine with the botanist 
Ramer, and Vogel, the father of the celebrated painter. 
I paid a visit to old Fiisly, to whom we owe the tenth 
edition of Ortis, which he presented to me, and a new life 
of Raphael, written by himself. I have visited the man- 
afactories and the hospital of the blind, which deeply af- 
fected me. The family of Pestalozzi received me very 
kindly. I observed the order and neatness of their estab- 
lishment.” 

“ Saint Gall. What a happiness again to tread the 
free soil of Switzerland! I have called on M. Zolikofer, 
who showed me his beautiful collections. Those made 
by himself are surpassingly admirable. He introduced 
me to M. Gunzbach, a friend of his, and one of those 
philosophers who have embraced the doctrine of uni- 
versal tolerance. How much I desire to reccive it, to im- 
prove myself, and to bear patiently with the defects of 
others!” 





thank you with all my soul for your care of my cartoons. 
To whom could I have better confided them than to one 
who takes better care of her friends’ concerns than of her 
own!" 





“ Stutgard. 1 have visited the father of the celebrated 
engraver, Miller. I am grieved to learn that his most 
beautiful plates are not the property of his family, but of 
a bookseller.”’ 

‘* Heidelberg. Here I have met Sophia Reinhard, my 
friend, with unspeakable joy. She seems as joyful as 
myself, and this renders my happiness complete. We 
came together to Carlsruhe, and are now at her parents’ 
house. It is the best arranged I have ever seen, and I 
have made some good notes thereof, in order to imitate 
this model in my mother’s house, when we return to Mi- 
lan. The Princess Amelia, sister to the Grand Duke, re- 
ceived me with great kindness. She offers me letters for 
the Empress of Russia, in case we go as far as St. Peters- 
burg, and she spoke to me of the Queen of Bavaria, who, 
she says, has heard me spoken of, and desires to make 
my acquaintance. The next morning I felt ill The 
Reinhards were anxious, and I rose from bed to tranquil- 
ize them. There was a dance in the evening, and I 
could not refuse to take part in a féte made expressly for 
me, but my head turned giddy, and I fell and wounded 
my knee.” 

“*To-day I went with Sophia to her father’s tomb.” 

“*T have seen, for the first time, a solar microscope.” 

** Vienna. I have visited the hospitals and the manu- 
factories. I made several drawings of the furniture and 
utensils, which may prove useful in the public establish- 
ments of Milan. If I had been rich enough I would have 
bought modele,” 

“T have been taken to the Baron de Kées’ museum, 
where there are specimens of all the manufactured pro- 
ducts of Austria, and of the original materials—an ex- 
cellent means of instruction. Why is not this done in 
other countries ?” 

“The Viennese are very courteous, but etiquette de- 
prives the social relations of all freedom.” 

“ January 16. We have arrived on the borders of the 
Danube. Hungary reckons about ten million inhabit- 
ants; of these one hundred and sixty thousand are no- 
bles, who pay no taxes, who alone have the right to pos- 
sess land, and who alone are considered persons—all the 
rest are but things.” 

“* Here the peasant can not appear in a court of justice ; 
he must be represented by his lord. If he has a com- 
plaint against his master, it must be carried before the 
Comité, which is composed of nobles, and which almost 
invariably inflicts the bastinado upon the com 1 

“Comorn. We are dying with hunger and thirst. 
There is no inn where we can obtain relief. Fortunate- 
ly, we met a peasant who offered us half his bread and 
his glass that he had half emptied. I drank without 
hesitation, the fear of offending him overcoming my re- 
vulsion.” 

“ Dresden. I have visited Moreau's monument—a 
league from the city. I saw a favorite wild flower of 
my mother’s; it brought tears to my eyes.” 

**I have been compelled to keep my room, and have 
been suffering severely. During my sleepless night I 
planned several reforms, which I shall carry into execu- 
tion when I return to Italy. In the first place, I will re- 
fuse all visits whatever during my morning's occupation. 
I will receive but three or four persons each day. At 
four o’clock I will walk for half an hour.” (This home- 
opathic dose of exercise is truly Italian.) 

** Second, I will stay at home at least three evenings 
in the week, that I may not lose the faculty of living 
alone, and may teach others to visit me from choice 
rather than habit, if indeed I am worthy of such a favor. 
I shall have no reason to regret the visitors I lose by this 
regulation. 

** Third, I will go with my mother to the country, and 
I will make every thing subordinate to her happiness. 
In order to carry out my projects, I must obtain my mo- 
ther’s approbation. Shall I myself have the courage to 
persevere? I hope so.” 


The extracts we have made from M. Sou- 
vestre’s extracts will, as he justly says, serve to 
show the beautiful consistency of Bianca Mi- 
lesi’s character. ‘‘ How, indifferent to dangers 





and obstacles, her instincts led her, through 
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them, to every thing generous, and how she 
advanced in life without becoming lukewarm 
or selfish.” The union of such eminent good 
sense and practicalness with enthusiasm and 
sensibility is rarer in a woman than in a man. 
The feelings tend to preponderance in the femi- 
nine nature. 

Signora Bianca had reached the mature age 
of twenty-one without any abatement of her 
ardor. Traveling over Switzerland made her 
deplore more than ever the enslaved condition 
of her own country. This was an epoch of 
great hopes with Italians. An invisible net- 
work of conspiracies extended over the whole 
peninsula. Charles-Albert himself, Prince of 
Carignani, was involved in them. Signora 
Milesi’s relatives and friends were compromised 
in this noble cause. She, with characteristic 
zeal, co-operated with them. A suspicious let- 


ter, with her signature, being intercepted by the | 


police, she was arrested, but thanks to the in- 
terposition of Madame Verri, she was saved 
from prison, and merely restricted to her own 
apartment. Her mother, in concert with Ma- 
dame Verri, contrived her escape, and she fled 
from Milan to Geneva disguised as the maid of 
her noble friend, Madame Verri having obtain- 
ed leave of absence from Strassoldo, Governor 
of Milan, who was her lover. 

Madame Verri wrote letters from Geneva 
which would have exposed her to serious con~ 
sequences had not Strassoldo, with a magna- 
nimity not always found in a rejected lover, cau- 
tiously concealed them, and at his death re- 
turned them to the writer. 

‘* Bianca was now in a state of mind to sup- 
port greater trials than Austrian persecution or 
a forced exile. The tenderest sentiments of 
her heart were at last awakened.” During a 
journey she had made to Genoa in behalf of 
her brother-in-law, Pisano, one of the conspira- 
tors, she met Dr. Mojon, who ranked among 
the first physicians there. He was so distin- 
guished at Pavia, where he finished his medi- 
cal studies, that he was sent in 1802 (being 
then only eighteen!) into the medical service 
of the French army. Napoleon saw him ad- 
ministering to the wounded at Marengo, and 
marked him. ‘Three years afterward he met 
him in a drawing-room in Paris. ‘ Ah!” he 
exclaimed, ‘‘here is my little Marengo doc- 
tor!” 

Afterward, and when Dr. Mojon had made 
great advances in his professional accomplish- 
ments and reputation, Napoleon appointed him 
successively Professor of Anatomy and Physi- 
ology, First Physician of the Military Hospital, 
and Physician of the Imperial Court. 

His opinions coincided on every point with 
Bianca’s. Attached, like her, to the philosophy 
of the eighteenth century, desirous of progress, 
inimical to Austrian domination, he possessed 
also a reputation for science and gx which 


of their approaching union made exile more than 
tolerable to Bianca. She soon found another 
source of consolation in the society of the emi- 
nent historian Sismondi, and became his inti- 
mate friend as well as his ardent disciple. Her 
love and veneration for him went on increasing to 
the end of his life, well deserved by the wisdom 
and the encouragement he imparted to her. 
Madame Sismondi also became a most ten- 
der and devoted friend to her, and a constant 
correspondence was maintained between them, 
after their separation, in which Sismondi took 
part. Bianca now decided on traveling through 

‘rance, Belgium, England, and Holland with a 
female friend. She kept a very minute journal, 
in which we find every date and item of expense 
carefully set down—no complaints of discom- 
forts by the way (exemplary abstinence! )—and 
particular notices of every thing that may pro- 
mote the well-being of the species or the indi- 
vidual. The extracts given by M. Souvestre 
are full of interest, showing as they do the acute- 
ness and maturity of her intellect and the vari- 
ty of subjects to which she applied it. 

There is one little anecdote in this journal 
which is characteristic of her singular independ- 
ence: 

** What an influence,” she says, “the priests exert in 
France! The Bishop of Beauvais came to visit the Duc 
de Bourbon at Chantilly. During dinner he said, in an 
imperious tone, 

“*T know very well how to make all France royalist; 
all that is necessary is to make it Catholic, and it can be 
made Catholic by multiplying seminaries.’ 

‘*Hereupon he proposed a eollection for the benefit of 
one which he was instituting in his diocese; the prince 
gave his permission, and no guest ventured to refuse. I 
was the only one who made a deep courtesy to the silver 
dish which was passed round to receive the offerings." 

We are tempted to make one more extract. 
We can not spare an anecdote so honorable to 
humanity as that which follows: 


*““The Duke of Bourbon told us to-day that when he 
was thirteen years old he was permitted to pass some 
days with the other princes at the Court of Versailles. 
His father on this occasion gave him a purse containing 
a hundred Louis d'or. The young prince, for the first 
time master of such a treasure, was very proud, and very 
eager to display it to the princesses, and every evening 
he counted it out before their eyes. One morning he 
found the number of pieces diminished. The next there 
was still more missing. He suspected that some servant 
about the Court entered his room at night and robbed 
him while sleeping. Wishing to assure himself of the 
fact he remained awake, and watching by the feeble light 
of his night-lamp he perceived his old footman (valet de 
pied), whose probity was renowned, glide into the room, 
and with stealthy step approach the head of his bed, 
where he had placed his garments. The unfortunate 
man grasped the purse, and turning his eye toward the 
bed he perceived his young master looking at him from 
between the curtains, The poor old man, trembling, ad- 
vanced a step. 

***Did your highness expect to be robbed," he said, 
bitterly, ‘that you are watching me? 

“The young prince laid his head back on the pillow 
and sighed deeply without speaking. 

“The next morning the valet not making his appear- 
ance, the prince sent in quest of him, and was terribly 

shocked by learning that he had committed suicide dur- 





could hardly fail to attract the young girl. A 
warm attachment soon arose between them, and 
her correspondence with M. Mojon and the hope 





ing the night. The generous youth then concealed the 
cause of his death, and for the first time told it when he 
was himself seventy years old—told it to us on the 29th 
of October, 1823!" 
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Bianca’s return to Italy having become pos- 
sible, her marriage with Dr. Mojon was fixed. 
It had been retarded not only by her forced ex- 
ile, but by the opposition of some of her friends, 
who, while they did justice to Dr. Mojon’s fine 
qualities, thought that his calm nature and in- 
fiexible habits would not satisfy Signora Milesi’s 
active spirit. They seem to have been ignorant 
of those laws of conjugal life which, by blending 
opposite qualities, produce the most beautiful 
harmonies. The persistence of Bianca and the 
approbation of Sismondi overcame all opposition. 
The marriage took place on the 24th January, 
1825; and Signora Mojon was established at 
Genoa, where her husband had a valuable prac- 
tice. 

Henceforth she must be known through her 
correspondence with Fulvia, Lambruschini, Sil- 
vio Pellico, Manzoni, and, above all, Sismon- 
di—men whose friendship makes an enviable 
fame. 

She was now withdrawn from the world, and 
from pursuits not within the usual aims of wo- 
man, and henceforward her life may be a be- 
neficent example for wives and mothers. Now, 
‘anchored in the holy duties of a family,” she 
manifests undiminished ardor. She seeks for 
the true and the beautiful in the moral world 
with the same zeal that she had sought them in 
art, and with a more earnest—a “‘ feverish” de- 
votion, says her biographer, incompatible with 
serenity, ‘‘the only gift she had not.” 

** How often she poured out to her friends her 
humble confessions of faults imperceptible to 
them, but for which she bitterly reproached her- 
self as departures from her standard of rectitude! 
She asked advice with the simplicity and sin- 
cerity of a child, and bore all sufferings but her 
friends’ with sweet patience.” ‘‘ Her heart,” 
said one of them, ‘‘is a treasury of devotion and 
tenderness; every thing in it is pure gold.” 

Madame Mojon soon became a mother. Be- 
fore the child was born she wrote a testament- 
ary letter to her husband, in which she desired, 
if the child were a son, that he might be edu- 
cated at Hofwyl; if a daughter, at Geneva, un- 
der Madame Sismondi’s superintendence, desir- 
ing above all things, she said, to preserve the 
child ‘‘dalle soppure Italiane’ (from Italian 
torpor). After the birth of her child, she 
writes: 

“Existence has acquired an importance in my 
eyes hitherto unknown to me. In my obscure 
life how many sweet pleasures are there which 
I should never have known in the brilliant ca- 
reer I used to dream of!” But she was not sat- 
isfied with the mere luxury of maternal tender- 
ness and caresses, nor did she limit her cares 
to the physical well-being of her child; but at 
once, with characteristic aspiration, she began 
to provide for its spiritual nature. She wrote 
to beg Madame Fulvia, who was going to Hof- 
wyl to interrogate M. Fellenberg, ‘‘ to observe 
every thing, and to take notes of every thing. 
Some day,” she adds, ‘‘I shall turn it all to ac- 
count for my little boy.” 





She also asked advice from Sismondi, in whom 
she had unlimited confidence, and whom she 
called her “‘ Holy Father.” 

“*T needed -your suggestion,” she writes to 
him; ‘it is just. ‘Children should not be the 
centre round which the world turns.’ I prom- 
ise to use your warning, and if we do not make 
our children egotists by our exaggerated egotism 
it will be in great measure owing to you. See 
the influence of even one word from you!” 

Madame Mojon’s mother died about this time. 
She had shown such disinterested love for her 
child that gratitude heightened her filial affec- 
tion, and she would have been crushed by her 
grief but for the solace of her own child—and, 
adds M. Souvestre, ‘‘ for the happiness of doing 
good.” This last source of consolation is al- 
ways open to the afflicted, who would find it as 
much more healing as it is more productive than 
secluded grief or bitter lamentation. 

One of the kind acts that at this juncture 
soothed her was her interposition for an unfor- 
tunate person who was still acknowledged as a 
friend by the great ladies of Milan. Madame 
Mojon exerted herself to obtain relief for her 
from these rich ladies, and herself headed a sub- 
scription with 500 livres—‘‘the widow’s mite,” 
she called it; but those to whom she appealed 
‘‘were distressed for their dear friend—they 
wished they could help her, but they were forced 
to resist their hearts!” Madame Mojon did not 
share their ‘‘strong-mindedness,” and she ex- 
tended her subscription to 2000 livres. ‘‘A cer- 
tain princess hearing of this bounty expressed 
herself ‘ravished with delight,’ and promised an 
annual stipend. ‘ We will look for it,’ said Bi- 
anca; ‘but promises are blossoms that seldom 
ripen into fruit; we shall see how it will fare 
with these.’?” ‘ Alas!” says Souvestre, ‘‘ the 
doubt was prophetic—the princess’s promises 
never ripened.” 

She devoted herself to the training of her 
children, for she had soon a second son. 

She translated for them a “ Method for Learn- 
ing to Read,” which was printed in 1829. <A 
friend of hers drew the figures which accompa- 
ny the text. She published, from time to time, 
‘*First Lessons for a Child from four to five 
years old,” apropos of which Manzoni called 
her the “ Mother of her Country ;” a translation 
of Mrs. Barbauld’s ‘‘ Hymns in Prose ;” ‘‘ Ad- 
vice to Mothers,” translated from English; and 
all the first series of Miss Edgeworth’s books for 
children (Education Familiére). As soon as she 
found a book useful for her boys, her benevolence 
led her to desire that others should profit by it. 
Her letters are full of regrets for the little atten- 
tion paid in Italy to the education of children, 
and of entreaties to her friends to second her 
efforts in diffusing good books and good meth- 
ods of instruction. She did not complain of 
her isolation in Genoa. ‘It is a great happi- 
ness,” she writes to Signora Fulvia, “to be able 
to live in one’s self, and to be united in heart 
with all the good who dwell on the earth. A 


fine passage in a contemporary book, or the an- 
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nouncement of a work which tends to advance 
civilization, makes my heart beat and kindles 
my enthusiasm. Moreover, my friends, even at 
a distance, are a constant source of delight to 
me.” 

In another letter she says, playfully, in rela- 
tion to some wrong done her, ‘The part the 
lamb plays (/e réle de mouton) is not worth much 
in this world if one does not fancy being roast- 
ed. A certain degree of resentment for injuries 
is as much a social debt as gratitude for benefits. 
We have no right to revenge, but we should let 
those who offend us know that they have done 
wrong—that we have felt the blow.” 

She now experienced the greatest sorrow of 
her life. Her eldest child died. Another son 
was soon after born, who, says the biographer, 
**did not fill the void in the mother’s heart.” 
There is no void; the beloved depart; they do 
not die. 

Her disappointment did not diminish the ar- 
dor of her devotion to the education of her chil- 
dren. In this she had the inestimable co-opera- 
tion of Mademoiselle Julie Rosselet, who per- 
fectly comprehended her, and to the last was the 
confidant of her hopes and the assuager of her 
sorrows. * 

Madame Mojon’s chief anxiety, in relation to 
her children, 2rose from the impossibility of rear- 
ing free men in an enslaved country. The gov- 
ernment of Piedmont, which has since made 
such advances in liberality, was then so opposed 
to every innovation that Madame Mojon, who 


- Monsieur Souvestre has given, ina note, aletter from 
Mad lie I let, which so beautifully illustrates 
the character of the employer and employed that we in- 
sert it- 

“I must speak of Madame Mojon's conduct toward me, 
for this good friend made every one believe that she had 
great obligations to me, and never told any one that J 
owed every thing to her! It is what she did for me that 
perhaps best characterizes her. I came to Genoa simply 
a child's nurse (bonne d'enfant). During the first win- 
ter I took my meals with the other domestics in the kitch- 
en. In the following May, on our return from a journey 
to Milan, Madame Mojon told the Doctor that I was wor- 
thy to become a member of the family. From that time 
1 was admitted to the table. As the dining-room was 
small, I begged, when there were guestz, to be excused. 
One day, in the midst of dinner, Henri, the little boy 
who died, exclaimed, 

“*Oh, mamma! why is not Julie dining with us to- 
day? 

*** You are right, my child,’ replied his mother; ‘ she 
ought to be here.’ 

** After dinner she came to me and said, affectionately, 
*My child has taught me my duty. You shall not again 
leave the place that belongs to you." 

“It was through her children that she recovered her 
faith in God, which she had lost by the reasoning of phi- 
losophers. She did not teach the existence of God to her 
children—they revealed Him to her. 

“ As to her relations with me, you have witnessed the 
goodness of this angel toward me. The little that I am 
I owe to her. Madame Mojon rescued me from slavery. 
But for her I should now be an old nurse, whose white 
hairs would make it hard for her to find a place. I would 
not exaggerate my humility—it is true that I have en- 
deavored to do my duty; but I have the conviction that 
there are many Julies in the world, and but few Biancas 
that would take the trouble to discover them." (We 
have had the happiness once to see a like relation simi 
larly sustained in our American life.) 








cembined with some friends for the purpose, 
failed to obtain permission to establish a gymna- 
sium for boys. ‘‘The government could not 
authorize such an innovation,” was the signifi- 
cant reply to her application ! 

Madame Mojon could not submit to educating 
her sons under a government where they must 
‘*live slaves or die in prison,” and after much 
hesitation M. Mojon decided on a removal to 
France. A letter to Signora Fulvia, written in 
1834, contains Madame Mojon’s routine of in- 
struction . 


“My Benito is at my side, taking his lesson in linear 
drawing. He does this by eye without a compass—my 
only object is to exercise his eye and hand. I do not 
enter i into any geometrical explanations—I only use the 

'y when I ine his work.” “I rise 
at half past seven; my first care is to go to Benito’s room: 
the poor Beppo has already brought him a light and he 
dresses himself alone. When he is dressed I take him 
into the children’s room, which is already warmed, and 
hear him read two pages of Italian and one from the 
same work in German. Il fait ensuite une addition de 
mémoire, as it is done at Hofwyl. After the reading I 
ask him a dozen questions about the meanings of the 
words he has been reading. At half past eight we break- 
fast in the dining-room. After this Benito goes to play, 
while I read the paper to my husband. When this 
is done, I dress myself. I give Benito a short lesson in 
drawing and natural history, occupying altogether an 
hour and a half: then comes lunch After 
the child stays in my room and amuses himself with 
rational playthings which I keep on hand for him. I 
can not yet keep the two boys together, there is such a 
difference in their age, and Benito’s movements are 80 
rough that he can not touch Enrico without making him 
ery. About two o'clock we go out together and patter 
through the mud of Paris till five, when we drive. I take 
advantage of these walks to visit such persons as have a 
respect for the dirt I collect because it is for my child’s 
benefit I encounter it. On Mondays and Fridays when I 
receive, Mojon undertakes to give Benito his walk. The 
last few days I have sent Benito alone tocarry a note to Ma- 
dame ——. I asked him first whether he would be afraid 
of the carriages or the crowd: he said no, and I let him 
set off, but I sent a servant to follow him at a distance, 
for ‘tis a serious matter for a child of six years old to find 
himself alone in the streets of Paris; but I wish to give 
him courage, prudence, and a feeling of responsibility. 
You see I do not choose what I like, but only what I 
think best for my son. After dinner I go back to the 
children’s room. There are ropes hung from the beam, 
and parallel bars, with which Benito exercises, then he 
looks over the engravings in the Penny Magazine, and at 
half past eight I put him to bed. It is not until then 
that I feel free and can go into company.” 


While this devoted mother was thus doing 
every thing to develop the mind and body of 
her children, the question of their religious edu- 
cation greatly perplexed her. Since her heart 
had expanded with the emotions of love, of ma- 
ternity, and above all of grief, Bianca had felt 
her need of faith return. The skepticism of 
the eighteenth eentury chilled her. She dis- 
missed her doubts. She addressed herself on 
this subject to Manzoni, Sismondi, and some 
other friends, who all aided in her conversion. 

From a letter of one of these friends we make 
the following interesting extract : 











* As to the immortality of the soul, I maintain that we 
all feel it independently of revelation. It is not a mathe- 
matical certainty—that does not belong to moral ques- 
tions; but it is precisely a moral certainty. Without this 
belief there is neither religion, charity, nor possible vir- 
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tue. Not that I believe those who deny immortality to 
be incapable of virtue ; but I maintain that they are actu- 
ated by a confused feeling of immortality which, in spite 
of every thing, works in them. Their opinion is but a 
negative doubt, and the want of an intellectual sense. I 
conjure you then, with tears in my eyes, not to withhold 
this support and consolation from your children. Do not 
throw them into the void and desolation of metaphysical 
doubt. Second the impulses of their pure souls; give 
them—give them a positive religion!" 


Her faith in divine truths was restored, but 
she had yet to settle what form of religion to 
adopt, and after conscientious investigation she 
decided in favor of Protestantism. She con- 
fided the religious education of her sons to M. 
Coquerel, a celebrated Protestant clergyman in 
Paris, and herself conformed to all the observ- 
ances of his church. 

On the point of a discriminate reading of the 
Bible to children she received the following let- 
ter from Lambruschini : 


“T know the Bible contains many things that require 
explanation. I look upon it as comprising great and suc- 
cessive revelations, and as marked by the finger of God, 
so far superior do I regard it to all other books that have 
come down to us from antiquity. But, if the spirit is 
divine, mortal hands have moulded the form; conse- 
quently the gold is enveloped by inferior matter—God 
inspires, and man translates, But this subject demands 
a volume. 

**I would implant a profound veneration for the Holy 
Scriptures, and above all for the New Testament. Ibless 
God for the progress in your religi tions, and I 
weep with joy at the thought that my words may have 
contributed to it. But above all it is your loyalty that 
pleases our Father in heaven. He will continue to 
manifest himself to you—to speak to your heart, and to 
speak what man can not speak.” 

Her letters and her daily life, from this time, 
show that her religion was vital; the main- 
spring of her feelings and actions. M. Sou- 
vestre has given us a long and enlightened 
essay of Madame Mojon’s, called ‘‘ Historical 
Observations addressed to Children of the Nine- 
teenth Century,” in which she meets with can- 
dor, and answers with ability, the arguments 
they would be sure to hear from modern skep- 
tics. She thus concludes it : 

“He who does not admit that the —- which ema- 
nated from Jesus Christ has ised t i 
over humanity must deny history. It ah drawn closer, 
and made sacred the bonds of family ; it has given dignity 
to woman; it has said to the weak, ‘Suffer, and re- 
nounce thyself for the love of God—be sure that before 
Him thou art equal to the greatest and most powerful on 
earth. Be humble when exalted, and trustful when cast 
down, always remembering that thou hast an immortal 
soul, and that it is in thy power, if thou wilt, to become 
an angel,’” etc., etc. 








In a letter dated in 1839 she speaks of the 
tranquillity and content she derives from her 
new faith. Yet her energy, ‘‘ her fever of good- 
will,” as her biographer quaintly terms it, never 
rested from some effort in the cause of human- 
ity. At one time she is occupied with the con- 
dition of women in Italy, pointing out particu- 
larly the evils of their habitual idleness. ‘‘Use- 
ful women,” she says, ‘‘are almost always re- 
spected, and consequently respectable.” Again 
she attempts to democratize painting in her dear 
Italy, by inducing painters to draw their subjects 





from what is immediately about them. She 
thought a great deal, too, on the subject of do- 
mestics. ‘‘ She had great deference toward those 
who accept this voluntary slavery. In her house 
servants were respected as much as masters. She 

would never encroach on the time allotted totheir 
rest or their pleasures. Her orders were always 
given in the most polite form, and if she thought 
she had given an unjust reproof, she hastened 
to acknowledge and apologize for it. It was no 
mere instinct of kindness but the deliberate act- 
ing upon a settled principle. How clearly she 
brings out her views in reply to a friend who 
was hardly prepared to follow her in so strange 
a departure from the beaten way of the world. 
‘*No, since we have all immortal souls, we are 
all equal. A servant sells us an article (his 
services) like any other tradesman. When you 
say that domestics are not so well brought up as 
we are, you point out a melancholy fuct, but you 
prove no right in favor of the man who had re- 
ceived a better education. What! shall I hu- 
miliate the man whom I employ because I am 
the richer, the more powerful? Shall I reprove 
him before a child, shall I teach the child that 
he may raise his voice in speaking to a poor man, 
and that the poor man can not answer for fear 
of losing his bread? This is not to be endured. 
You will say, domestics have no sense of digni- 
ty, and do not in fact suffer from being reproved 
before a child. That may be; but why have 
they no sense of that precious human dignity 
which is such an incentive to well-doing? It is 
because we deny it to them; because we have 
imbibed with our mother’s milk the idea of 
higher and lower classes, which is but another 
form of Aristotle’s phrase that ‘there are two 
species of men—slaves and freemen.’” We shall 
hardly give Madame Mojon all the credit due 
for these humane sentiments without remem- 
bering that she was born, not in our democratic 
country, but where there is a frightful abyss 
between the rich and the poor. She took a 
great interest in charitable institutions, and de- 
voted a great deal of time and energy to plans 
and efforts for improving the condition of some 
of them. She could never reconcile herself to 
the inequalities of fortune and condition among 
men. She was afraid of not doing enough for 
the poor, and consulted Sismondi on the sub- 
ject. “I donot ask you,” she says, “to enter into 
the old question of an equal distribution of 
wealth; but I should like to know how much a 
person in my position oes to the poor annual- 
ly. My ignorance on this point torments me.” 
‘¢ Every time that my eyes rest on a picture of 
individual distress, and that I stretch out my 
hand to help, I ask myself what limit there 
should be to my help, that it may neither be ex- 
aggerated in the eyes of others, nor contemptible 
in my own, while I am surrounded with so many 
superfluities.” Sismondi’s answer discusses this 
difficult question with a wisdom so inspired and 
controlled by the divine spirit of love that many 
of us, perplexed by this problem, may come and 
learn of him. ‘This question of charity, of 
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alms-giving,” he replies, ‘‘ does indeed torment 
us. When we look at the misery that exists, we 
feel our incapacity to remedy it; we feel that we 
have but a drop of water to offer to a man dying 
of thirst; that were we even to give all we pos- 
sess, and reduce ourselves to the condition of 
those whom we assist, we should not even then 
have put an end to the sufferings of others, which 
pursue us like remorse; and yet we should have 
committed an injustice toward ourselves and our 
children—we should even have been helping to 
disorganize society. Aline must, therefore, be 
drawn between what we owe to others and what 
we owe to ourselves. But who has a right to 
say, ‘Here is the linc?” What human author- 
ity can satisfy the conscience? The most posi- 
tive result of my often painful reflections on this 
subject is a great distrust of theories, a great 
dislike to all absolute rules, a great fear lest 
science, assuming to regulate charity, should dry 
up the heart. How often are we told that in- 
dividual alms-giving trusts all to chance—that it 
may be bestowed on the unworthy—that it en- 
courages idleness. This is all true; and yet 
how priceless is the double movement of the 
heart in him who gives and in him who re- 
ceives! If we transfer to hospitals and other 
charitable institutions the giving of our alms, 
we sacrifice both the happi of benefi 
and of gratitude, and that sweet contentment 
that springs from the daily charities essential to 
maintain the soul’s good habits. Moreover, char- 
ity loses its character when it becomes a mere 
matter of business; it is then hard and distrust- 
ful. The heads of public institutions feel them- 
selves called on to guard the gifts of the benevo- 
lent against the frauds of the poor. 

‘Even the distinction made between the 
deserving and undeserving often alarms me. 
What! shall we condemn all who have fallen 
by vice to die of starvation! We sometimes 
hear all alms-giving condemned. Beggary is 
spoken of as a cancer eating into the heart of 
society, produced by the recklessness of the be- 
nevolent. It is proved to us, by calculation, 
that the beggar earns more by holding out his 
hand and deceiving us than the industrious man 
by the most assiduous labor. We are reproached 
with giving a premium to idleness and lying. 
It is alltrue. But the converse is as true. Those 
who say ‘ true charity is to make men work,’ en- 
courage our sad tendency to refer every thing to 
ourselyes. They increase the very evil from 
which society is suffering—the multiplying pro- 
ductions for which there are no buyers. 

‘*We ought to employ every faculty we possess 
to introduce a state of things which should dis- 
tribute the things of this world more equally, 
and thereby diminish suffering. But we must 
confess that we can not place the world on a 
new pivot; that it is in vain for us to attempt 
to assume the place of Providence. We must 
distrust our reasonings and our systems; and, 
admitting that we do not see the whole, aim 
only to relieve as much suffering as is permitted 
to us by the social organization under which we 








live. Therefore I would not, upon system, ex- 
clude any form of charity. I should like to be 
able to give to hospitals, dispensaries, schools; I 
would aid liberally such as are overtaken by great 
misfortunes; I would give timely aid to a man 
trembling between success and ruin; but I must 
give penny by penny to the beggar I meet, the 
little help that may in his exigency save him 
from the extremity of suffering. I will not say 
that I would never, give to children—to the 
able-bodied—to those whom I know to be vi- 
cious; for it may be that at the very moment 
when I refuse by rude hunger may overtake them. 

‘*In practice I have never been satisfied with 
any habit I have adopted. At Pescia (M. Sis- 
mondi’s paternal residence, and occasionally 
his) I was assailed by hundreds of children to 
whose bad habits I contributed, who laughed 
at me while they asked my charity, and who 
rendered our walks intolerable; so that we re- 
solved, if we again returned to Italy, we would 
not do as we had done. How, then, canI give , 
you arule who am s0 dissatisfied with my own 
practices ? 

‘**T know that, in England, many religious per- 
sons have made for themselves a law, which 
they have probably borrowed from Judaic insti- 
tutions—that is, to devote to charities, ofall sorts, 
a tenth part of their revenues: this proportion 
seems to me satisfactory. It secures us from 
harming society, and from wronging our fami- 
lies or ourselves. Perhaps it is from careless- 
ness that I have not been able to limit myself 
to it, and perhaps I should be influenced by 
the varying wants of others; but in looking 
back, and making up my account, it seems to 
me that when I have come nearest to this pro- 
portion I am best satisfied with the result. 

‘* Dear friend, I have answered your question 
as well as I am able; but I am no better satisfied 
with my words than with my doings.” 

We feel that an apology is due to our readers 
for any hiatus in our translation of this letter, 
rather than for giving it so muchatlength. It 
has so much philosophical truth, and such can- 
did confessions of the impossibility of attaining 
absolute certainty by human reasoning; it is so 
rich with the pure gold of Sismondi’s character— 
his simplicity, his tender, generous, and relig- 
ious impulses—that we do not wonder Madame 
Mojon had it stereotyped, nor that she pre- 
sented to her friends copies of it as precious 
gifts. 

Happily has Souvestre called this eminent 
man “‘ Soldat de la seule vérité.” 

Madame Mojon continued to manifest the 
same interest in the progress of society that she 
showed earlier, when Manzoni called her “ the 
mother of her country.” 

Her sons were educated under hereye. They 
received their instruction from her, aided in 
some branches by private tutors. Her eldest 
son owed to his mother the mastery of four lan- 
guages at the age of sixteen. After that he en- 
tered the polytechnic school. The younger had 
a decided leaning to agricultural life, and he 
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prepared for it by the usual mechanical and 
chemical studies. As soon as Madame Mojon 
was released from her maternal duties she trans- 
ferred her activity to the poor, to her friends, 
and to the diffusion of knowledge. ‘‘ No lauda- 
ble enterprise was set on foot,” says her biog- 
rapher, ‘‘but she came to it with money in her 
hand and encouragement on her lips. If a mis- 
fortune befell a friend, she instantly appeared. 
If a book came out favorable to human progress, 
she instantly bought it.” 

With extraordinary gifts—with incessant ac- 
tivity, assiduous, and successful—if any woman 
might demand an enlargement of her ‘‘ sphere,” 
surely Madame Mojon might indulge that aspira- 
tion. But the highest genius maintains the just- 
est balance, and we shall see how Madame Mojon 
regarded ‘The woman’s movement” (so called). 
In a letter to Signora Fulvia she says: “‘ What 
I understand by the emancipation of woman is 
that she shall be released from her state of per- 
. petual minority: I would have her equal to man, 
having, as he has, a serious but very different 
mission. In a word, she should be the woman 
Madame Necker depicts. To deserve such an 
emancipation, she must not seek to go out of her 
own sphere. She need not take part in the af- 
fairs of government, cause herself to be nomin- 
ated for the House of Deputies, as certain mad 
people have claimed in their writings; but she 
should be the tutelary angel of the family: there 
her beneficent influence should be exercised. As 
a means of succeeding in the fulfillment of her 
duties, the very highest cultivation of her mind, 
far from doing her any harm, would be of the 
greatest service toher. Itis half knowing things 
(‘a little learning’) and extravagant vanity that 
spoil equally men and women—never true and 
profound science.” 

And again, in relation to an article in I’ En- 
cyclopédie Nouvelle, she says: ‘* After all, we are 
the mothers of the human race (no one can deny 
that); and who does not know the influence of 
the mother over the child? If we act out our 
ideas, the coming generation will feel it. The 
empire of ideas is the most powerful of all em- 
pires. The important thing is to get these ideas 
into the heads and hearts of children, afterward 
they germinate in their lives. Observe, I say 
all this in the evangelical sense. I am not rev- 
olutionary ; I am too distrustful of myself to de- 
sire to overturn the world according to my no- 
tions.” 

** Alas for the beautiful period of youth when 
we doubted nothing! Not that I deplore, dear 
Fulvia, a ripe age: no, certainly not. If I am 
now less gay, I have more serenity; if I am less 
active, solitude does not oppress me. I never 
suffer ennui even when I am doing nothing, I 
feel myself alive! Nature has enchantments 
for me unknown to my youth. The observation 
of any thing that concerns my kind makes me 
reflect. Iam constantly amused and interested. 
My sympathy grows. My desire to be useful 
and beneficent increases. When I was young 
I felt more my own power, I rebelled against 





any obstacle in my way; now, on the contrary, 
I am strong in my weakness. IdoallI can, and 
leave the rest to God.” 

“Do you know that I am seriously thinking 
of impoverishing my children for their good. I 
think it will tend to their moral progress, and 
that is why it runs in my head. I would dimin- 
ish my rents that my boys might feel practically 
the necessity of working, not merely as ama- 
teurs. Henri will, in all probability, devote 
himself to agriculture, and thus we might give 
him an employment without his going else- 
where to seek it.” 





When the revolution of February 1848 broke 
out, Madame Mojon was true to herself. She per- 
mitted her eldest son, then a pupil in the Poly- 
technic School, to confront danger with his com- 
rades. Not one pusillanimous counsel, not a 
discouraging objection escaped from the lips of 
this tender mother. Afterward, during the move- 
ment of June, which was a death-blow from all 
sides to the republic, she permitted the brothers 
to fight in the ranks of the National Guard. 

Far from imitating the rich Parisians who 
reduced their expenses, dismissed their servants, 
and left the city, augmenting the danger by the 
fear of it, she changed in no particular her 
mode of life. Her soirées were more frequent. 
Her house was open every evening to her sons’ 
friends, and this at a time when her whole for- 
tune was vested in the funds and in the stocks. 
No one was in greater danger than she, but she 
had taken her part. Her individual ruin sig- 
nified little to her, provided society made one 
step onward. “Every pulsation of my heart,” 
she writes, on the 13th April, 1848, “is for 
France: if we become poor, it may be all the bet- 
terfor my children. Mojon and I want but little ; 
Julie will share our poverty with love, as she 
has shared our prosperity. We shall go on lov- 
ing one another more and more, and conse- 
quently we can not be unhappy.” 

Admirable woman! Those alone who do not 
fear poverty are securely rich. Her ark rested 
on a mount to which neither national nor finan- 
cial vicissitude could reach. 

Madame Mojon felt, with filial love, the events 
of ’48, both in her native and in her adopted 
country. The deplorable expedition of France 
against the Roman Republic overwhelmed her 
with grief. ‘‘It seems to me,” she said, “that 
I am witnessing a duel between my sons!” 

Her health was affected, and her strength 
abated by the bitter disappointments to her pa- 
triotism, so that she could not withstand an at- 
tack of severe disease. She was one of the first 
victims of the cholera that raged in Paris in ’49. 
She was seized on the 4th of June: on the morn- 
ing of the 5th there was no hope of her recovery ! 
Her dearest friends were summoned to her, 
Emile Souvestre among them. On seeing him, 
he says, she recognized their political sympa- 
thies, and extending her hand to him and turn- 
ing her eye to her pastor, M. Coquerel, “ Let 
us pray for the Republic,” she said. 
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Her youngest son came in. She looked to- 
ward him and murmured with her faltering 
voice, ‘‘ Tell him—always to love—his duty.” 
Observing the distressed faces of her friends, she 
said, in her greatest agony, “ Be calm: I do not 
suffer so much as I seem to.” 

To M. Coquerel she said, ‘*I do not desire 
death—I accept it!”—simple and honest words, 
expressive of her value and enjoyment of the 
gift of life, and of her submission to God’s 
will. 

Dr. Mojon was constantly with her, exhaust- 
ing the resources of science. His firmness did 
not for an instant desert him. Struck with 
death himself, he was silent till seven o’clock. 
He then gave to his eldest son the necessary 
orders, withdrew to his own bed, and died al- 
most at the same moment with his wife, a vic- 
tim to the same scourge that ended her earthly 
existence. 

** Madame Mojon’s will, written on the suppo- 
sition that her husband would survive, gives to 
him the use of her whole property till her sons 
shall be in the full exercise of their professions, 
so much she dreaded idleness for them. She 
secured a maintenance to Mademoiselle Rosselet, 
and left bequests to all her friends. The doc- 
ument concludes as follows: ‘I desire to be 
interred according to the Protestant rites, and 
without the least pomp. If my place in the 
cemetery is marked, I request that mention may 
be made of my Protestant faith, which I leave to 
my dear sons as their most precious inherit- 
ance.’” 


M. Souvestre concludes his Memoir by a beau- | 





tiful summing up of Madame Mojon’s charac- | 


ter. We have not room for this; and, besides, 


we look upon the facts of her life as the best | 


impress of her character. These we have not 
spared. 

France has been illustrated by women in every 
department of life. If we throw out the beau- 
tiful mistresses and skillful intriguers that have 
pulled the wires that governed the movements 
of kings, statesmen, and military chiefs, the 
Vallieres, Maintenons, etc., etc., there are wo- 
men who have rivaled men in their own walks 
par excellence. In war, Jeanne d’Arc, the hero- 
ic Madame de la Roche Jacquelin, and the hero- 
ines of the Fronde. Long before women had 
made their mark in English literature, some of 
the memoirs best illustrating French history were 
written by women, and Scott accords to that 
martyr for liberty, Madame Roland, the praise 
of having the best head among the revolution- 
ary statesmen. 

These are models for their public galleries. 
For the private edification of our own homes we 
should select the portrait of Bianca Mojon, and 
learn from her a lesson needful to be taught at 
the present day, that the social and domestic 
sphere of woman is wide enough for the exer- 
cise of the highest gifts of genius and the most 
generous endowments of the heart—a field in 
which she may sow from youth to age—in sun- 
shine and in clouds, and reap rejoicing. 

Vor. XVI.—No, 95.—T t 





THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 
I. 
YOUTH would marry a maiden, 
For fair and fond was she; 
But she was rich, and he was poor, 
And so it might not be. 
A lady never could wear— 
Her mother held it firm— 
A gown that came of an India plant, 
And not of an India worm! 
And so the cruel word was spoken, 
And so it was two hearts were broken. 


IL, 
A youth would marry a maiden, 
For fair and fond was she; 
But he was high, and she was low, 
And so it might not be. 
A man who had worn a spur 
In ancient battle won, 
Had sent it down, with great renown, 
To goad his future son! 
And so the cruel word was spoken, 
And so it was two hearts were broken. 


III. 
A youth would marry a maiden, 
For fair and fond was she; 
But their sires disputed about the Mass, 
And so it might not be. 
A couple of wicked kings, 
Three hundred years agone, 
Had played at a royal game of chess, 
And the Church had been a pawn! 
And so the cruel word was spoken, 
And so it was two hearts were broken. 





HASHEESH AND HASHEESH EATERS.* 
HE statistics and phenomena of narcotics 
deserve more attention, as an element of 
general knowledge, than they have heretofore 
received. ‘No nation so ancient,” says John- 
son, in his Chemistry of Common Life, “ but 
has had its narcotic soother from the most an- 
cient times; none so remote or isolated but has 
found within its own borders a pain-allayer or 
narcotic pain-dispeller. .... No crops except 
corn (wheat and maize), and perhaps cotton, 
represent more commercial capital, or are the 
subjects of a more extended and unfailing traf- 
fic, or the source of more commercial wealth.” 
Of the minor narcotics Siberia has its nar- 
cotic fungus; the Polynesian Islands their ava; 
New Granada and the Himalayas their thorn- 
apple ; the Florida Indians their emetic holly, 
and Northern Europe and North America their 
ledum and sweetgale. The five great narcotics, 
which are articles of national consumption in 
different parts of the world, are tobacco, opium, 
hemp (hasheesh), betel, and coca. Of these, 
tobacco alone is universal. Opium is consumed 
by four hundred millions of men; hemp by be- 
tween two and three hundred millions ; betel by 
one hundred millions ; and coca by ten millions. 





* The Hasheesh Eater: Being Passages from the Life 
of a Pythagorean. 12mo. Published by Harper and 
Brothers. 
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Aside from the general effects which are com- 
mon to all these substances, each works some 
peculiar result differing from the rest. The Si- 
berian fungus produces insensibility to pain, 
without interfering with consciousness. Coc- 
culus Indicus makes the body drunk without 
affecting the mind. The Himalayan and New 
Granadian thorn-apple causes spectral illusions, 
enabling the Indian to hold converse with the 
spirits of his ancestors. The common puff-ball 
stops all muscular action, but leaves the per- 
ceptive powers active. Coca chewed by the 
couriers of Peru, has the wonderful power of 
sustaining muscular strength in the absence of 
food, and of preventing the wasting of the tis- 
sues of the body during the greatest and most 
prolonged fatigues. Betel is an antidote to 
opium, as tea is to alcohol. ‘Tobacco suspends 
mental activity, while opium and hasheesh in- 
crease it a thousand-fold. 

The strange illusions produced by opium, and 
the peculiar effects of that drug upon the sys- 
tem, have been placed on record for us by the 
most brilliant of modern essayists and meta- 
physicians, whose accounts of the ‘‘ happiness 
that may be purchased for a penny and carried 
in.the waistcoat pocket; the portable ecstasies 
which may be had corked up in a pint bottle ; 
and the peace of mind that can be sent down in 
gallons by the mail-coach,” are familiar to all 
who read. Hasheesh has many points in com- 
mon with opium ; but the two drugs are opposite 
in this, that while opium tends to obliterate all 
sensitiveness to external impressions, hasheesh 
increases this to an almost unlimited and most 
surprising extent. In fact, hasheesh produces 
real catalepsy, and exaggerates rather than per- 
verts the reports of the senses as to external 
objects. 

The substance known to us as hasheesh ex- 
udes from the pores of the hemp plant of India, 
and is gathered in the form of a resin. The 
narcotic principle is but imperfectly developed 
in the hemp of northern climes; yet the odor 
of a hemp-field, and the giddiness and headache 
which frequently attack persons remaining long 
in it, prove sufficiently that it is only in degree 
that the sap of the northern plant is modified. 
In India, Persia, and Egypt the resin exudes 
from all parts of the herb in sufficient quantities 
to be gathered by the hand. In Central India 
men with leather aprons rush through the thick- 
ly-planted field, and the exuded gum sticks to 
them. In portions of the country they even go 
naked through the fields, receiving the precious 
gum upon their bodies. The churrus of Herat, 
which is one of the most powerful species of the 
narcotic, is obtained by pressing the plant in 
cloths. The gunjah of Calcutta is the plant 
gathered when in flower, dried, and put up in 
bundles. Bhang—under the maddening influ- 
ence of which the Delhi rebels are said to have 
committed such atrocities—consists of the larger 
leaves and seed-pods. The hasheesh for smok- 
ing is made from the tops and tender shoots, 
and the pistils of the flowers. Gunjah, boiled 


| in butter, yields an extract also called hasheesh. 
Boiled in alcohol, the gunjah yields at least one 
fifth its volume in pure resin. It should be 
mentioned that, in the East, hasheesh, besides 
being smoked, is made up into sweetmeats, 
which, containing but small portions of the 
gum, are mild in effect, and in very general 
use. 

Although so little is known of hasheesh in 
this country that the name even is scarce famil- 
| iar to the general reader, it appears that the 
| drug, in one form or other, has been known to 
| Eastern nations from very early times. Herod- 
otus, in his account of the manners and customs 
of the Scythians, makes unmistakable mention 
of its use: ‘* They take the seeds of this hemp, 
| and placing it beneath woolen fleeces, they 
throw upon it red-hot stones, when immediately 
a perfumed vapor ascends, stronger than from 
any Grecian stove. This to the Scythians is 
in the place of a bath; and it excites from them 
cries of exultation.” It seems always to have 
been known to the Egyptians. Pliny mentions 
it as adverse to the virile power. In the Ara- 
bian Nights, it goes under the name of beng— 
the modern bhang. By the Arabs its powers 
seem to have been accidentally rediscovered so 
late as the year 658 of the Hegira. Sheik 
Haider, a hermit and recluse, who held no com- 
munication with mankind, but walked the fields 
| in self-imposed solitude, returning one day from 
| 2 ramble, surprised his neighbors by an unusual 
| air of joyful serenity, and unwonted ¢communica- 
| tiveness. Being asked the cause of this change, 
| he replied: ‘‘ Walking abroad, I noticed that 
| every plant was in a state of perfect calm, with- 
out experiencing the least agitation, by reason 
| of the extreme heat, and the absence of the 
| slightest breath of wind. But passing by a cer- 
tain plant, I observed that it waved gracefully 
with a gentle swaying, as if inebriated by the 
fumes of wine. I began plucking the leaves of 
this plant and eating them, and they have pro- 
duced in me the gayety you have noticed.” 

Accordingly the Arabic poets call the hasheesh 
draught the cup of Haider, and in singing its 
praises extol also the virtues of its discoverer. 
The Arabic physicians, however, seem early to 
have awakened to its injurious effects upon man- 
kind. ‘The truth is,” says one, ‘‘ that there is 
nothing more injurious to the human constitution 
than this herb.” ‘‘I have had ample experi- 
ence,” says Alaeddin, son of Nefis, “‘and I 
have seen that the use of this drug produces low 
inclinations, and debases the soul. The facul- 
ties of those who take it are degraded more and 
more, so that at last, so to say, they have none 
of the attributes of humanity left.” Makrizi, 
an Arabic historian, states that at one time a 
law was made against eating hasheesh, the pen- 
alty being the extraction of the hasheesh eater’s 
teeth. ‘But at last,” says the historian, ‘‘ in 
the year 815, this cursed drug began to be pub- 
licly used, and the most refined persons were 
not ashamed to make presents of it to one an- 
other. The consequence was that vileness of 
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sentiment and manners became general ; shame 
and modesty vanished from among men; they 
learned to boast of their vices; and nothing of 
manhood remained but the form.” A descrip- 
tion which applies with singular accuracy to the 
present condition of the people of Hindostan, 
the country which is, so to speak, the home of 
hasheesh; and where, if we may believe the re- 
ports of intelligent travelers and residents, the 
drug is in almost universal use. Dr. Honiber- 
ger, thirty-five years physician at the court of 
Lahore, states that the great fondness of the 
people of that city for a drink prepared from 
hasheesh induced the king to appropriate a cer- 
tain sum annually to its preparation and gratu- 
itous distribution to the inhabitants of the city and 
vicinage. Dépdéts were established for its reg- 
ular distribution, called seid-gunjah, and one of 
these, near the Delhi gate of Lahore, being near 
the Doctor’s hospital, he was enabled to ascer- 
tain the various effects produced by the inebria- 
ting fluid upon the crowds of wahungs, or com- 
mon people, who daily flocked thither for their 
portion. He found that inebriation began in 
about half an hour after imbibition of the fluid, 
and lasted from three to four hours, producing, 
meantime, an agreeable exhilaration of the spir- 
its, but leaving on its subsidence none of those 
depressing effects which result from the use of 
other intoxicating fluids. In fact, the juice of 
the hemp-plant administered in this way seems 
to operate very mildly, and to be comparatively 
harmless. 

Recent researches go far to establish the ve- 
racity of Marco Polo’s account of the famous 
and terrible sect of the Assassins, and explain 
even the origin of that name, which has come 
to be in our own language the titular designa- 
tion of one who commits a cowardly murder. 
It was through the potent influence of hasheesh 
that their chief, ‘‘the Old Man of the Mount- 
ain,” exercised the influence over his followers 
recounted by Henry, Count of Champagne, who 
visited him in his mountain fastness. 

Taking the Count to the top of a high tower 
where were stationed guards in white robes, “I 
doubt,” said he, ‘‘ whether you have any sub- 
jects so obedient as mine ;” and making a sign 
to two of the sentinels, they precipitated them- 
selves from the height and were dashed to 
pieces. 

Summoned, at another time, by an envoy 
from a powerful enemy to submit himself, the 
Sheik called a soldier and ordered him to kill 
himself, which the man, unquestioning, did. 

**Tell your master,” said the old man to the 
wondering envoy, ‘‘ that I have sixty thousand 
men who will do the same.” 

Hasheesh was the influence employed to pro- 
cure such unhesitating obedience. Hasheesh- 
ins, that is to say, the eaters of hasheesh, were 
the disciples of the unscrupulous monster who 
caused so many deaths; and from hasheeshin 
undoubtedly came our word assassin. 

Of the mode of administering the drug the 
old Venetian gives the following account: 





“You shall hear all about the Old Man of 
the Mountain, as I, Marco Polo, heard related 
by many persons. He was called in their lan- 
guage Alaodin; and had caused to be formed 
in a valley between two mountains the largest 
and most beautiful garden that ever was seen. 
There grew all the finest fruits in the world ; 
and it was adorned with the most beautiful 
houses and palaces, the interior being richly 
gilded, and furnished with finely-colored pic- 
tures of birds and beasts, and the most strik- 
ing objects. It contained several conduits, 
through which flowed water, wine, honey, and 
milk. Here were ladies and daimsels, unequal- 
ed in beauty and the skill with which they sang 
and played on instruments of every description. 
Now the Old Man made his people believe that 
this garden was Paradise; and he formed it 
there because Mohammed had given the Sara- 
cens to believe that those who went into that 
place would meet great numbers of beautiful 
women, and find rivers of water, wine, milk, 
and honey; hence the visitors were led to think 
that this was really Paradise. Into this garden 
he admitted no man, except those whom he 
wished to make Assassins. The entry to the 
spot was commanded by a castle so strong that 
he did not fear any power in the world. He 
kept in his court all the youths of the country 
between twelve and twenty years of age; and 
when he thought proper, selected a number who 
had been well instructed in the description of 
Paradise. He gave them a beverage which 
threw them into a deep sleep, then carried them 
into the garden and made them be awakened. 
When any one of them opened his eyes, saw this 
delightful spot, and heard the delicious music 
and songs, he really believed himself in the 
state of blessedness. When again, however, 
he was asleep, he was brought out into the cas- 
tle; when he awoke in great wonder, and felt 
deep regret at having left that delightful abode. 
He then went humbly to the Old Man, worship- 
ing him as a prophet. . . . The chief then named 
to him a great lord whom he wished him to kill. 
The youth cheerfully obeyed ; and if in the act 
he was taken and put to death, he suffered with 
exultation, believing that he was to go into the 
happy place. . . . Thus,” quaintly adds the old 
traveler, ‘‘scarcely any one could escape being 
slain when the Old Man of the Mountain de- 
sired it.” 

Not very unlike this account of the Eastern 
hasheeshins is Lord Macartney’s description of 
the Javanese opium-eaters : 

“They acquire an artificial courage; and 
when suffering from misfortune and disappoint- 
ment, they not only stab the objects of their 
hate, but sally forth to attack in like manner 
every person they meet, till self-preservation 
renders it necessary to destroy them.” The 
term ‘‘running a-muck” is said to be derived 
from the ezy, ‘‘ Amok, amok!” meaning ‘Kill, 
kill,” with which they accompany their fantas- 
tic crusade. On one occasion a Javanese was 
‘running a-muck” in Batavia, and “ had killed 
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several people, when he was met by a soldier, 
who ran him through with his pike. But such 
was the desperation of the infuriated man, that 
he pressed himself forward on the pike, until he 
got near enough to stab his adversary with a 
dagger, when both expired together.” 

Inquiring into the ph of hasheesh, 
we have the evidence of divers intelligent ex- 
perimenters to bear witness to the exactness of 
the delineations of the latest hasheesh eater, the 
title of whose volume we have prefixed to this 
paper. As before said, hasheesh exaggerates 
rather than perverts the reports of the senses as 
to outward objects; a peculiarity which Marco 
Polo’s Old Man of the Mountain seems to have 
availed himself of. The chief peculiarity of the 
hasheesh vision is its immense exaggeration of 
time and space. Moments appear to be thou- 
sands of years. Narrowly circumscribed views 
seem to run out into vistas embracing not only 
this earth but the entire vastness of the uni- 
verse. Standing in a doctor’s office, awaiting 
the approach of a servant with water, the Pyth- 
agorean loses his self-consciousness in a vision : 
**T stood,” says he, ‘‘in a remote chamber at 
the top of a colossal building, and the whole 
fabric beneath me was steadily growing into the 
air. Higher than the topmost pinnacle of Bel’s 
Babylonish temple—higher than Ararat—on, 
on forever into the lonely dome of God’s infinite 
universe we towered ceaselessly. The years 
flew on; I heard the musical rush of their wings 
in the abyss outside of me, and from cycle to 
cycle, from life to life I careered, a mote in eter- 
nity and space. Suddenly emerging from the 
orbit of my transmigrations, I was again at the 
foot of the doctor’s bed, and thrilled with won- 
der to find that we were both unchanged by the 
measureless lapse of time. The servant had 
not come. 

‘¢¢Shall I call her again?’ Iasked. ‘Why, 
you have this moment called her.’ ‘ Doctor,’ I 
replied, solemnly, and in language that would 
have seemed bombastic enough to any one who 
did not realize what I felt, ‘I will not believe 
you are deceiving me, but to me it appears as if 
sufficient time has elapsed since then for all the 
pyramids to have crumbled back to dust.’ ” 

M. Moreau found every thing appearing to 
his eyes ‘‘as it does on looking through the 
wrong end of a telescope.” Bayard Taylor 
says: “The fullness of my rapture expanded 
the sense of time; and though the whole vision 
was probably not more than five minutes in pass- 
ing, years seemed to have elapsed.” A French 
gentleman, an habitual swallower of the nar- 
cotic, states that one evening, in traversing the 





passage of the opera under its influence, ‘‘ the | 


time occupied in taking a few steps seemed to 
be hours, and the passage interminable.” The 
idea of vastness is eloquently expressed by our 
Pythagorean. Desiring to pass down stairs into 
the street, he says: ‘‘I looked down the stairs: 
the depth was fathomless; it was a journey of 
years to reach the bottom! The dim light of 





sides of the front door, and seemed a demon- 
lamp in the middle darkness of the abyss. I 
never could get down! I sat me down despair- 
ingly upon the topmost step. 

‘* Suddenly a sublime thought possessed me. 
If the distance be infinite, I am immortal. It 
shall be tried. I commenced the descent, wea- 
rily, wearily down through my league-long, year- 
long journey. ‘To record my impressions in that 
journey would be to repeat what I have said of 
the time of hasheesh. Now stopping to rest as 
a traveler would turn aside at a wayside inn, 
now toiling down through the lonely darkness, 
I came by-and-by to the end, and passed out 
into the street.” 

And yet this was but the distance of a single 
story ! 

To another curious effect M. Berthault, a 
French savant, bears witness with our American 
hasheesh eater. 

One day he had swallowed a large dose ; and 
while under the effect of it, the band of a regi- 
ment of dragoons suddenly began to play be- 
neath his windows. Never, he tells us, had he 
known what music was till then. His percep- 
tive powers were so much intensified, that he 
became able to distinguish the part taken by 
each instrument in the band as well as the best 
leader of an orchestra could have done. He 
experienced, in a remarkable degree, that ex- 
traordinary materialization of ideas vhich seems 
to be one of the most constant effe.cs of the drug 
when taken in large quantities. The elements 
of the harmonies heard by him assumed the 
form of ribbons of a thousand changing colors, 
intertwisting, waving, and knotting themselves 
in a manner apparently the most capricious. 
“ Untwisting all the chains that tie the hidden 
soul of harmony,” says Milton; and what oc- 
curs to the poet as the best figure under which 
to represent his idea, with the hasheesh eater 
assumes reality. The experience of Theodore 
Gaultier, the artist, when under the effects of 
hasheesh, was curiously the converse of that of 
M. Berthault. Colorstohim represented them- 
selves as sounds, which produced very sensible 
vibrations and undulations of the air. M. Ber- 
thault’s hallucination of the ribbons after a while 
changed; but only to become more material 
and tangible. Each note became a flower; and 
there were as many different kinds of flowers as 
notes; and these formed wreaths and garlands, 
in which the harmony of the colors represented 
that of the sounds. The flowers soon gave 
place to precious stones of various kinds, which 
rose in fountains, fell again in cascades, and 
streamed away in all directions. The next. 
phase of the vision will at once suggest Cole- 
ridge’s Kubla Khan, which, the reader will re- 
member, was written under a similar inspira- 
tion. The band began to pluy a waltz: with 
the change of the measure the vision entirely 
changed; M. Berthault found himself in a mul- 
titude of saloons gorgeously decorated and illu- 
;minated. All these apartments merged into one, 


the sky shone through the narrow panes at the ' surmounted by an enormous dome, which was 
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built of colored crystals, and supported by a 
thousand columns. This dome dissolved, and 
beyond its vanishing walls appeared another far 
more glorious. This gave way to a third, more 
splendid still; and this again to a congeries of 
domes one upon the other, and each more gor- 
geous than any of its predecessors. At the 
same time there appeared the vision of an innu- 
merable assemblage executing a frantic waltz, 
and rolling itself like a serpent from hall to 
hall. 

The intensifying of sounds is another of the 
peculiar phenomena of the hasheesh condition. 
“The ticking of my watch sounded louder than 
that of the kitchen clock,” relates an amateur. 
And another records that the beating of his 
heart resounded in his ears like the blows of a 
vast trip-hammer. 

With a large dose the hallucinations frequent- 
ly become of the most gorgeous, fantastic, or 
grotesque character. Our Pythagorean shall 
speak to this point. ‘‘I stood,” says he, “in 
a large temple, whose walls were adorned with 
grotesque frescoes of every imaginable bird, 


‘*With marvelous rapidity this work went 
on; ever and anon some completed crone sprang 
from the needles which had just achieved her, 
and, instantly vivified, took up the instruments 
of reproduction, and fell to work as assiduously 
as if she had been a member of the congress 
since the world began. ‘ Here,’I cried, ‘here, 
at last, do I realize the meaning of endless pro- 
gression!’ and, though the dome echoed with 
my peals of laughter, I saw no motion of aston- 
ishment in the stitches of a single face; but, as 
for dear life, the manufacture of old women 
| went on unobstructed by the involuntary rude- 
ness of the stranger. 

** An irresistible desire to aid in the work 
| possessed me; I was half determined to snatch 
| up a quartette of needles and join the sisterhood. 

My nose began to be ruffled with stitches, and 
| the next moment I had been a partner in their 
yarny destinies but for a hand which pulled me 
| backward through the door, and shut the con- 
gress forever from my view.” 

Not less grotesque was the vagary of a com- 
panion of Mr. Bayard Taylor, who—shades of 
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beast, and monster, which, by some hidden law | Young America !—thought himself a locomo- 
of life and motion, were forever changing, like | tive, and, ‘‘ for the space of two or three hours, 
the figures of the kaleidoscope. Now the walls | paced to and fro in his room with measured 





bristled with hippogriffs ; now, from wainscot to 
ceiling, toucans and maccataws swung and nod- 
ded from their perches amidst emerald palms ; 
now Centaurs and Lapith clashed in ferocious 
tumult, while crater and cyathus were crushed be- 
neath ringing hoof andheel. But my attention 
was quickly distracted from the frescoes by the 
sight of a most witchly congress, which filled 
all the chairs of that broad chamber. On the 
dais sat an old crone, whose commanding posi- 
tion first engaged my attention to her personal 
appearance, and, upon rather impolite scrutiny, 
I beheld that she was the product of an art held 
in pre-eminent favor among persons of her age 
and sex. She was knit of purple yarn! In 
faultless order the stitches ran along her face ; 
in every pucker of her re-entrant mouth, in ev- 
ery wrinkle of her brow, she was a yarny coun- 
terfeit of the grandam of actual life, and by 
some skillful process of stuffing her nose had re- 
ceived its due peak and her chin its projection. 


The occupants, of the seats below were all but | 


reproductions of their president, and both she 
and they were constantly swaying from side to 
side, forward and back, to the music of some in- 
visible instruments, whose tone and style were 
most intensely and ludicrously Ethiopian. Not 
a word was spoken by any of the woolly con- 
clave; but with untiring industry they were 
all knitting, knitting, knitting ceaselessly, as if 
their lives depended on it. I looked to see the 
objects of their manufacture. They were knit- 
ting old women like themselves! One of the 
sisterhood had nearly brought her double to 
completion ; earnestly another was engaged in 
rounding out an eyeball; another was fastening 
the gathers at the corners of a moxth; another 
was setting up stitches for an old woman in 
petto. 


stride, exhaling his breath in violent jets, and, 
when he spoke, dividing his words into sylla- 
bles, each of which he brought out with a jerk, 
at the same time turning his hands at his sides 
as though they were the cranks of imaginary 
wheels ;” and who, aiming to taste water from 
a pitcher, set it down again with a yell of laugh- 
ter, crying out, “‘ How can I take water into my 
boiler when I am letting off steam ?” 

And of a piece with such vagaries is this part 
of Mr. Taylor’s own experience : 

‘**T was a mass of transparent jelly, and a con- 
fectioner poured me into a twisted mould. I 
threw my chair aside, and writhed and tortured 
myself for some time to force my loose substance 
into the mould. At last, when I had so far 
succeeded that only one foot remained outside, 
it was lifted off, and another mould, of still more 
crooked and intricate shape, substituted. Ihave 
no doubt that the contortions through which I 
went to accomplish the end of my gelatinous 
destiny would have been extremely ludicrous to 
|@ spectator, but to me they were painful and 
disagreeable. The sober half of me went into 
| fits of laughter over them Thad laughed 
| until my eyes overflowed profusely. Every drop 
| that fell immediately became a large loaf of 
| bread, and tumbled upon the shop-board of a 
baker at Damascus. The more I laughed the 
faster the loaves fell, until such a pile was raised 
about the baker that I could hardly see the top 
of his head. ‘The man will be suffocated,’ I 
cried; ‘but if he were to die I can not stop.’” 

Such are a few of the pleasures of hasheesh. 
But let all beware how they are tempted into 
this region of the ideal. It is through tortures 
the most exquisite and indescribable that the 
soul returns from such flights. All who have 
|rashly tasted the delights of the Eastern drug 
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bear shuddering witness to the pangs of return- 
ing consciousness; and prominent in each ac- 
count stands the dread fear of threatening mad- 
ness—a fear and threat by no means meaning- 
less, if we may believe eminent physicians who 
have given these phenomena their attention. 
Permanent insanity not infrequently follows, 
we are told, on the use of the hasheesh. Dr. 
Madden relates that of thirteen inmates of a 
Turkish mad-house no fewer than four had gone 
mad from overdoses of hasheesh. And anoth- 
er eminent medical writer says, significantly, 
‘*The analogies between the phenomena of in- 
sanity and those which are induced by the in- 
troduction of such substances into the blood, 
must not be overlooked in any attempt to arrive 
at the true pathology of the former condition, or 
to bring it within the domain of the therapeutic 
art.” 

We are, however, in very little danger of be- 
coming a nation of hasheesh-eaters. 
posing warmth and activity of imagination—a 
common quality with Eastern races, but a rare 
one with us—is absolutely necessary to enable 
@ man to become a hasheesh-eater to any pur- 
pose. The vast majority of experiments made 
by Europeans and Americans resulted in naught 
but a general and painful disturbance of the 
nervous system—preceded, in a large number of 
instances, by a condition of insensibility, lasting 
from twenty-four to thirty-three hours. The 
hasheesh fantasia seems physically unattaina- 
ble to the great majority of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. 





Nomper 101. 

T was a head—a woman’s head. 

The Art Union was unusually full that 
year, and No. 101 hung in an out-of-the-way 
corner. I had been there several times with- 
out noticing it, but that day my eyes chanced to 
rest on it, and I could not withdraw them. 

The features were not entirely regular, but 
lofty, and with strong lines of power. The 
complexion was a dark, clear olive. The heavy 
black hair had been put back, as if impatiently, 
behind the ears, and was twisted in coils about 
the head. The expression was most remarka- 
ble. I had never seen any thing like it in a 
painting. There was fortitude and strong will 
in the lines about the mouth, and much of con- 
scious strength and patient suffering sat on the 
broad forehead ; but it was reserved to the eyes 
to tell the story. Those dark, melancholy, de- 
spairing eyes, whose glance seemed turned in- 
ward, seeking after lost joys. They were wild, 
they were stern, and yet they were melting with 
awoman’s pain. Far down in their depths was 
a gleam of love—it must have been a mother’s 
love, for no other could have throned itself on 
the desolation of such a sorrow. I looked at it 
silently a few moments, and then I said aloud, 
“Hagar.” I had no catalogue, but I needed 
none to know to whom that face must have be- 
longed. 

“Yes,” said a voice at my side, “ you have 
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understood my picture. That is Hagar—the 
Egyptian Hagar, after she was sent forth into 
the deser& Ishmael was with her, and the 
mother-love lived still, while all other human 
affections were swept away by the fierce hurri- 
cane of passion.” 

It was a low, rich voice which spoke to me. 
Its music thrilled all along the pulses of my be- 
ing. I turned and looked at the speaker. 

I do not suppose she would have been called 
a beautiful woman—her face was tco faded for 
that—but once she must have been beautiful 
exceedingly. I could see, looking into her own 
eyes, how she had painted the Hagar. She too 
must have suffered and despaired. Her face 
was very pale, her eyebrows jet black and finely 
arched. These, with her jetty hair and eyes, 
enhanced the apparent fairness of her complex- 
ion. But though fair she was not fresh. As 
I said, she looked faded, and yet she could not 
have been old—at the most not more than thir- 
ty. There was on her face an expression which 
made me think that in other days she had wept 
much, but she looked too proud to weep often 
now. Genius sat on her forehead, and she 
seemed to me like one who had grown strong 
and pure through much suffering. 

There was something so singular and uncon- 
ventional in her speaking to me at all that I 
hardly knew how to reply. Perhaps some men 
might, for this, have esteemed her less, but it 
was not so with me. I was no stickler for eti- 
quette—a man no longer young, who was poor, 
and a worker; who had been poor all the days 
of his life; who must always be poor. I was 
an artist too, in my own humble way—that is, 
I was employed by several publishers in New 
York to design illustrations for books and pa- 
pers. I was interested to know this fellow-la- 
borer. I thought I would relieve her embar- 
rassment by appearing as if we had met before. 
I bowed. 

**T do not remember your name,” I said, in 
a tone as if I were trying to recall something 
which had slipped from my mind. A queer, 
half-satirical smile, in which was some kindli- 
ness but no mirth, crossed her face. 

“That is most probable, since you never knew 
it. No matter, I am Margaret Welch, and 
you— ?” 

“Robert Payson, madame. I wish very much 
that I could be properly introduced to you, but 
that seems impossible. Need the fact of our 
chance meeting be any bar to our farther ac- 
quaintance? Iam adesigner. Ilike to know 
artists, and there is something in your picture 
which makes me long to be your friend. May 
1 

It was a moment before she answered me. 
She seemed weighing the question in her own 
mind. At length she said, slowly, 

“T don’t see any objection. I have no friends 
to be troubled at my forming an acquaintance 
in an eccentric manner. Iam very lonely, and 
I have a human liking for occasional com- 
panionship. I am grateful to you, moreover, 
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for understanding my picture. I had some 
trouble to get it admitted here, and until you 
came I have never seen any one stop to look at 
it.” 

“You come here often, then?” 

“Yes, I have been here every day since my 
picture was hung. But I can stay no longer 
now. This is where you will find me.” 

She handed me, as she spoke, a catalogue on 
which she had been writing for a moment with 
her pencil. Her name was written in a care- 
less, graceful hand, followed by a street and 
number which I recognized as the location of a 
respectable lodging-house, not far from my own 
place of abode. 

I thanked her, and she went out, leaving me 
standing alone before the head of Hagar. I 
was deeply interested in her. I confessed it 
to myself. It was not strange, for that was 
almost the first adventure I had ever met 
with. I was over forty, and yet, measuring my 
life by its pleasures or its events, it was a very 
short one. My parents had died before I could 
remember them. I had been brought up by an 
uncle living in the country. He had no chil- 
dren, and was kind to me after a fashion of his 
own. But he was a self-willed man. He had 
resolved that I should be a carpenter, and, 
though no pursuit could have been less agreea- 
ble to me, I submitted, and went to my trade 
with scarcely a remonstrance. During my ap- 
prenticeship, however, I had drawn a great 
many vignettes on the smooth boards with my 
pencil in the hour given us for dinner, and I 
had covered the back of my uncle’s red house 
with outline sketches in chalk, and so had made 
up my mind that this was my true life. Sub- 
missive as I was to any necessity against which 
I saw no hope of successful contention, I had 
yet a strong will of my own, a dogged persist- 
ency in a purpose once formed. 

I finished my trade the day before I was twen- 
ty-one, and the next morning I told my uncle 
that I was going to the city to learn to be a de- 
signer. His anger was strong yet quiet, for his 
nature was not wholly unlike my own. He told 
me that if I left him then it must be forever. 
He should be sorry to lose me, yet—with a grim 
smile—he guessed he could bear it; any way, 
he would have no vagabond picture-makers 
around him. I did not waver in my purpose. 
We parted that day. I heard of his death years 
afterward, but we never met again. 

Fortune certainly favored me. I was not long, 
after reaching the city, in procuring work—hum- 
ble work indeed—but still it brought me enough 
to supply my humble wants. I had never fan- 
cied myself a genius. I could never have learn- 
ed to color, or, knowing how, I could never have 
painted a Hagar; but I loved to use my pencil, 
and by its use I had lived now for twenty-one 
years. 

I had very few acquaintances—two or three 
artists, who were not ashamed of my friendship, 
and one or two men whom I had pleased by my 
illustrations to their books, were all, if I ex- 





cept the publishers who employed me, and whom 
I only knew in the way of business. I had never 
been on terms of familiar acquaintanceship with 
anywoman. At forty-two my heart was as fresh 
and my life as pure as a girl’s. Of love and 
marriage I had seldom thought, and when I did 
think of them it was not to reckon them among 
the probabilities which might befall myself, but 
merely to contemplate them afar off, without 
envy or longing, as I did wealth and station, 
which might be for others, but not for me. 

I do not think it was strange that, in such a 
man, the lady I had met should awaken a pe- 
culiar interest. Her face, no longer beautiful, 
was yet magnetic in its power of fascinating the 
attention. Her voice and manners revealed her, 
even to my slight knowledge of the world, as 
having been born and bred alady. The strange 
beginning of my acquaintance with her was the 
first bit of romance that had ever shot its rosy 
threads through the sombre gray woof of my 
forty-two years of life. 

I went home that night, but I could not sleep. 
All night long my mind was wide awake—I was 
making mental sketches in which every female 
figure wore the pale, sad face of my new friend. 
With the first beams of dawn I sprang from 
my pillow, lighted my fire, and went towork. I 
never thought of food. I forgot, almost, my 
own existence. I worked on until after mid- 
day. Ihad succeeded. This was my sketch: 

Morning breaking after a night of storm—a 
turbulent sea—fragments of broken masts and 
spars scattered along a desolate coast; but, in 
sight, only one living thing—a woman, looking 
steadfastly toward the waters. ‘The waves had 
washed on shore her only, but in ‘‘ the billows’ 
joyous dash of death” had gone down friends, 
hopes, fortune; she had only herself left—only 
her own living soul. The face was that of Mar- 
garet Welch, but a little younger, and her ex- 
pression was, if possible, intensified. 

I was utterly exhausted when the last touch 
was given. I went out and got a cup of strong 
coffee and some food. Then, with my nerves 
steadied, I came back and looked at my labor. 
Was I a genius after all? I asked myself. 
There was unmistakable power in the sketch, 
but then she had been my inspiration. I put 
it away. I would not have had any eyes gaze 
on it save mine. I had no presentiment of the 
influence it was to exert on my after-destiny, 
but I was happier that I had executed it. 

I went out soon afterward to the rooms of 
the Art Union, and there, standing before the 
Hagar whose conception seemed to me so match- 
less, I lost my dawning faith in my own power. 
I waited there for a time, thinking that the 
stranger might make her appearance ; but she 
did not come, and, after a while, I started out 
and went to the street and number indicated on 
the catalogue which she had given me. 

On my way I passed a florist’s, where the win- 
dows were filled with bouquets and pots of flow- 
ers. My first thought was to take her a bou- 
quet. Itseemed to me it might give her pleas- 
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ure; at least, I wanted to know if she retained 
gentleness enough, after all the sorrow which 
had left its traces on her face, to love flowers. 
But soon I changed my mind. I would give 
her nothing so frail as these cut blossoms. It 
should be a gift better suited to one whose 
means would not let him purchase often; some- 
thing more durable and yet not unhandsome. 
I selected a tea-rose, growing in a little earthen 
pot. It had two buds on it and one full bloom- 
ing flower. 

I had but a few blocks to carry it before I 
reached her house. I paused a moment at the 
door. I did not know whether she were wife, 
maiden, or widow. Never mind, I would in- 
quire for Miss Welch, at a venture. 

I rang the bell. I asked the girl who answer- 
ed my summons if Miss Welch lived there. She 
evidently took me for the employé of some hor- 
ticultural establishment carrying home a pur- 
chase. She replied, with a careless toss of her 
head, 

**Yes, you must go up four flights of stairs, 
and the door at your right hand will be hers.” 

The stairs were long and steep. 

*¢ What a weary way,” I thought, as I climbed 
them, “for that delicate woman !” 

I knocked at her door, and instantly I heard 
a tread quick and firm, yet not heavy. She 
opened the door and stood holding it until 
she had looked full in my face. Then she 
said, 

**Oh, it is you! I hardly thought you would 
come. Will you walk in?” 

It was a humble place in which I found my- 
self, though scrupulously neat, and not with- 
out some marks of comfort. There was a lounge 
which must have done duty for a Led also, two 
or three chairs, a stove, a table, and, in one cor- 
ner, a painter’s easel. But it was utterly devoid 
of ornament, save a few pictures that hung upon 
the wall, in which I recognized the same hand 
that had painted the Hagar. They were all 
more or less wild, gloomy, despairing. There 
was not a single gleam of hope in any, not a 
bird or a flower, or any thing bright and happy. 
Stern portraitures, they seemed, of human pas- 
sion. 

On the table were water-colors, drawing ma- 
terials, and a few volumes of such designs as are 
used for printing calicoes and delaines. These 
were the only books in the room. She was 
dressed, as she had been the day before, in a 
plain, somewhat worn black silk, with no orna- 
ment or superfluity. 

She sat down at the table, after motioning 
me to a chair, and went on with her work with 
busy fingers. 

I took up one of the patterns. 

**So you, who can paint Hagar, do these 


things ?” I asked, with some reproach in my | 


voice ; for it seemed to me like a desecration of 
her genius. She understood my tone. 

‘*Yes—why not? I can not sell my pictures. 
I must live, and I can get pretty good pay for 
these.” 





‘*Not sell your pictures—such pictures as 
Hagar? Will you let me try?” 

She smiled— 

**T have no objection, save that I wouldn’t 
like you to undertake for me such a thankless 
task. People have sorrow enough of their own. 
They won't buy it in a painting. They want 
bright faces and pleasant landscapes—birds and 
flowers.” 

I had held the rose-pot in my hand all this 
time. Now I set it upon the table. 

‘*Speaking of flowers,” I said, ‘‘I have 
brought you this rose. Will you please me by 
taking it? I love flowers, and I should like to 
think you had this one to keep you company.” 

A look swept over her face such as I hope 
few faces ever wore. It was so lost a look—so 
wild, so hopeless, so despairing. She put forth 
her hands to take the flower. Then, shudder- 
ing, she drew them back and covered her eyes 
with them for a moment. 

**Qh, no, no, no,” she said, with such a wail 
in her tones as I never heard ring through the 
cadences of any other voice. ‘‘It is not for me 
—roses are not for me. I wore roses once, 
when Iwas young. Ihad not suffered then, or 
sinned. I gathered them in my mother’s gar- 
den when I was a child—a little, innocent, hap- 
py child—before I had broken her heart. Oh, 
do not give me roses now—my touch would 
blast them!” 

I did not say a single word. I sat there, 
stricken dumb before her unfathomable despair. 
Soon she went on in a lower tone—if possible 
fuller of pathos than before. 

‘*You meant kindly. I thank you just as 
much as ifI took them. But you do not know 
what roses mean tome. You can not tell what 
it is to lose all you ever cared for in life, and sit 
waiting for death, keeping company with ghosts. 
When I look at those buds I can not see these 
chamber walls around me, or you sitting there. 
Iam walking again through fields of thyme and 
clover. The sky is blue over my head, and 
the robin’s song pulses downward like a cry of 
joy. Roses bloom in the hedges, and one by 
my side gathers them and puts them in my hair. 
But between those days and these there is a 
great gulf fixed. I am not what I was when I 
walked in the meadows and gathered flowers 
and heard the village bells ring in the Sunday 
morning air.” 

She stopped; but the wild despairing look 
had begun to fade out of her face, and her 
voice was gentler. I thought the roses were, 
after all, doing her good. I could not bear to 
take them away. An expedient struck me. I 
rose. 

‘*T mustgo now. Forgive me that I brought 
the flower; but will you not give it shelter for 
to-night? I can come for it to-morrow; but 
to-night I have a good way farther to go. It 
would burden me very much. Will you let me 
leave it till another day! Tl be sure to call 
for it.” 

She looked reluctant to comply with my re- 
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quest; but the habitual courtesy of her man-| Afterthatmonths passed, until winter had died 
ners did not failher. She assented to my wish, | its tearful death ’neath the blue eyes of spring, 
and I bowed to her and went out. and the bier of May had been crowned, in turn, 

I wandered about the streets for an hour or| by the roses of the summer. Our acquaint- 
two thinking of her. She had spoken of sin- ance had progressed rapidly, and we had not 
ning and suffering—breaking her mother’s heart | been long in becoming firm, established friends. 
—and yet I would have staked my life on her | I worked all day more diligently than ever, for 
purity. Suffering, wronged, reckless, she might | I had acquired a fresh inspiration, a new in- 
have been; but I felt, to the core of my heart, | centive, the presence of which, however, I did 
that her womanhood was unstained. My in-| not yet acknowledge to myself. It was my re- 
terest in her had only grown stronger with this | ward, after each day’s labor, to go to her—to 
interview. I resolved to know her better. 





The next day I worked with impatient heart 
—impatient fingers—at a task I had promised 
to complete. It was three o’clock in the short 
winter afternoon before I was at liberty to go to 
her. I think she had already learned to know 
my footstep; for, when I knocked at her door, 
she did not move to open it, but said, ‘‘ Come 
in.” 

I obeyed her. She was sitting at her easel, 
evidently very busy ; but she glanced at me with 
a smile of welcome as I entered. I looked 
around for my rose-bush. It had been placed 
on the window-ledge. Evidently it had been 
watered and tended. One of the buds was al- 
ready bursting into bloom. Her eyes followed 
the direction of mine. 

“T have changed my mind,” she said. 
should be glad to keep it, if you will let me. 
has done me good, I think. 
working differently.” 

I went to her side. The unfinished picture 
upon the easel was only an outline sketch; but 
it was infused with spirit, power, and life. Its 
subject was very different from any thing I had 
previously seen of hers. It was a clover-field, 
with a clear sky overhead. One side was bor- 
dered by a hedge full of blossoms, and along 
this hedge, with slow, dreamy steps, a young 
girl walked alone. About her mouth was a 
look of sweetness—of youthful buoyancy ; but 
the expression of her dark eyes was informed 
with a most touching melancholy—a sort of 
prophecy of sorrow. 

‘It is beautiful,” I said; praising her, I 
think, more with my eyes and tones of my voice 
than my words. 

‘Better than the old, hopeless ones?” she 
asked. 

‘*Yes, a thousand times better, because it 
will do more good. I think it has fully as much 
genius, too.” 

‘Well, if you like it better, you may thank 
your roses for the change. At first I thought 
they would drive me mad with the memories 
they evoked, but after a while they softened 
my heart. I wept. I had not done that be- 
fore for years.” 

I looked at her. I could sce the traces of 
tears on her thin cheek. 

I did not stay with her long. She was ab- 
sorbed in her work, and I was more content- 
ed to leave her, because a little of the old, 
hopeless sorrow seemed to have faded from her 
face. 


“ I 
It 
See, already I am 


carry her whatever I had done, and receive, 
| sometimes her praises, sometimes her censures. 
| It seemed to me, when I thought about it, 
| such a strange, unhoped-for blessing, that I, 
| Robert Payson, should have such a friend—that 
| for me, who had lived with such a lonely heart 
forty-two years of my life, in one unlooked-for 
| hour such a sun of warmth and hope should 
| have arisen. I asked nothing better of Heaven. 
| Just as she was, my friend suited me to the 
| finest fibre of my nature. The dim smile on 
| her worn and faded face was more to me, more 
| and fairer than the brightest glory of any youn- 
ger woman’s beauty. Just as she was I thought 
| her perfect. Every outline of her shadowy yet 
graceful figure in its black robes; every ex- 
pression on her sad yet tender face; every inflec- 
| tion of her low, musical voice possessed for me 
| its own unexplained yet exceeding charm. 
| And so, unconsciously, love grew into my 
life until one summer night, like Venus rising 
| from the sea, it stood up full-nurtured before 
| me, and I knew that my heart was my own no 
| longer. It happened thus: 

I had just completed a design which I liked 
| unusually well. It was for the vignette title- 
| page of a book of poems—an angel bearing 
through space alyreandacrown. The angel’s 
| eyes and hair were light, according to the gen- 
| erally accepted tradition, but her face was that 
of Margaret Welch, only the expression was 
different. It was such as I had fancied Mar- 
garet’s might be when joy had triumphed over 
the long sorrow of her life. It was a prophecy 
of all I had hoped for her. I was impatient to 
show it to her. I walked with hurried steps to 
her dwelling, thinking by the way whether it 
would bring her comfort—what she would say 
of it. Eagerly I mounted the four steep flights 
of stairs. I stood before her door, but outside 
it was pinned a piece of paper on which these 
words were traced: 

** My friend, I can not see you to-day. 
ill; scarcely able to sit up at all.” 

Of course there was no questioning such a 
decree. I turned sorrowfully away. I went 
home more unhappy than I had ever been in 
my life. It was not over my own disappoint- 
ment, though that was not slight, but I could 
not bear to fancy her alone and suffering. I 
longed with inexpressible longing for a right to 
go to her—to sit by her side—to soothe her 
pains—to bathe her head—to nurse her, as I 
felt I could with a woman’s tenderness and a 
| man’s untiring strength. Then it was that my 
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love rose up and confronted me. I looked into| How thankful I was that evening when the 
my own heart—that heart which had so strange- | clock struck seven! ‘Then I was at liberty to 
ly outgrown my knowledge. I saw that no| go to her. Her door was standing open, that 
friend’s place by her side would content me—| the July air, which even in the hot city is not 


‘ that I must win her to be all my own, or from | wholly without its breath of balm, might enter. 


henceforth my life must be empty and barren | She was sitting idly by the window, picking one 
of joy. | or two faded leaves from the rose-bush I had 

I knew nothing of her past history. She had | given her, which was now full of blossoms. For 
never volunteered any information, and, respect- | once, she was not clad in her accustomed black. 
ing her silence, I had never asked any ques-| A dress of some summer fabric, of a quiet, dim 
tions. But forthisI did notcare. I loved her | hue, fell around her in soft, fleecy folds. She 
as I knew her. I had faithin her. I know in} had gathered one of the sweet tea-roses, and 





this I was unlike most men, but I would have | 
been contented to call her my wife—to hold her | 


placed it in her hair. I thought I had never 
seen her look so lovely. 


head on my heart forever, and know no more | When she saw me at the door she looked up 
wi 


of her than I knew now. 

But would she ever be mine? Could I ever | 
hope—I whose lot had been so lonely hitherto | 
—to have that worshiped woman for my very | 
own, my household angel, the best half of my | 
own existence. Hitherto I should have thought | 
myself too poor to marry, but her tastes were | 
simple like my own. I should have enough for | 
her. LI could not sleep that night. To aman 
who had seen forty-two years without having his 
pulses quickened by a woman’s voice, love comes 
at last, if come it ever does, with a strength of 
which younger men never dream. It maintains 
its empire with a terrible tyranny. 

The next morning, as soon as I dared, I stood 
again at the door of Margaret Welch. The 
paper had been removed. I knocked, and she 
came herself to answer my summons. She 
looked worn and ill, but her brush was in her 
hand. She held the door so that there was no 
room for me to enter. 

*¢ May I not come in, then?” I asked. 

**No, not at this hour. I am busy, and so 
should yoube. Iam better. I know you came 
because you thought me ill. It was good of you 
to be so anxious. You may come again at the 
usual hour to-night. Perhaps I will go to walk 
with you. I should like a breath of sea-air on 
the Battery, but you must not stay any longer 
now.” 

So saying she closed the door, and, half-un- 
willingly, I obeyed her and went away. I felt 
happier all day, however, because I had seen 
her, because I should soon see her again. I 
was growing miserly. I could not bear she 
should be out of my sight. I did not work 
much that day. The pictures I made were 
fancy ones. I seemed to see a room pleasant, 
though humble; a cheerful carpet upon the 
floor ; a few books; a few pictures; a few 
flowers. In one corner, at an easel, sat a wo- 
man with slight yet graceful figure. Her head, 
so regal with its superb crown of hair, was bent 
toward her work, and, sitting opposite to her 
at my own task, I could catch, now and then, 
the gleam of her earnest eyes. How sweet it 
would be to work together! Margaret had been 
more successful of late. Since I had known her 
many gleams of hope and happiness had bright- 
ened under her pencil, and I had been able to 





find for several of her pictures a ready sale. 


th such a glow of warmth and light upon her 
face as I had never seen there before. 

**T am glad you have come,” she said. “I 
feel better than I have for months. Yesterday 
I was sick. I fought a great battle, too, with a 
foe in my own heart, and conquered. To-day, 
my friend, you look upon a victor. Sce, I am 
wearing one of your roses on my forehead—the 
first flower I have worn in years. It is my to- 
ken of victory!” 

I went in, and sat down beside her. I tried 
to make some commonplace remark, but I could 
not. Isat watching her. She was ina strange 
joyous mood. She seemed impatient of silence. 
Soon she said, 

‘¢ Shall I get my bonnet? Are you ready to 
walk now ?” 

**No, not yet. Sit down, Margaret.” And 
then, I know not in what phrase, my wild love 
found words. She grew very pale as she list- 
ened. Oh, what a look overswept her face! In 
it were anguish, despair, pride, and love. Yes, 
I knew love was there. Cast me off—turn from 
me, if she would—I knew that she loved me. 
She listened to me in silence ; and then a cry 
burst from her lips—a wild, passionate cry— 

‘*O God, my burden is heavier than I can 
bear!” ‘Then she looked at me with dark, sor- 
rowful eyes. 

‘Oh, could I not have been spared your 
friendship ?” she went on. ‘‘ Must I tear up 
by the roots every joy of my life? I thought I 
was secure of your friendship always.” 

I interrupted her. I tried to tell her, in my 
poor way, which not even love could make elo- 
quent, how I had not ceased to be her friend, 
but how I could not help loving her better than 
friend’s love—better than life; how I would 
gladly die for her. But she scarcely seemed to 
hear me. When I entreated her to answer me, 
she begged me to go away—to give her time to 
think. I had frightened her. Come to her to- 
morrow night, and I should know; but I must 
promise not to come before. I promised. I 
rose to leave her, but when I had reached the 
door I turned back. : 

‘¢ Margaret,” I cried, ‘‘ give me some hope. 
I know you will deal justly with me ; but if you 
care for me at all, give me a little hope.” 

I could see the effort she made to control her- 
self. 
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** Yes, my friend,” 
justly with you. 


morrow can I answer you. I must have time 
to think. But I will give you this.” 

She took the rose from her hair, and laid it 
in my hand with a regal grace. I have it still. 
I went down stairs and groped my way home, 
for there was a mist before my eyes, and though 


bright, I could not see. 

I will not write of the next twenty-four hours. 
Hard as it was to keep away from her, I obey- 
ed her wishes. I did not even enter, that day, 
the street where she lived, though I could not 
stay in-doors. I paced restlessly through and 
through the most crowded thoroughfares, striv- 
ing to drown, in the confusion, the longing cry 
of my anxious, uncertain heart. 


riage. 
the evening was still, and the sunset clouds were | 


she faltered, ‘* I wid deal | soon I yielded up my heart to him, with all its full- 
I have not listened to your | ness of tenderness and youthful trust. 
words with an unmoved heart ; but not till to-| rents strove to break off our acquaintance. 


My pa- 
He 
was called wild and dissolute, and they forbade 
metoseehim. But I thought they wronged him, 
and clung to him only the more resolutely. I 
met him by stealth ; and it was not long before 
he had persuaded me to consent to a secret mar- 
I fled with him, without a word of fare- 
well to my father or my mother. I left only a 
note behind me, explaining the motives of my 
flight. 

** Well, he established me, hundreds of miles 
away, in a pleasant home; and here, for two 
years, I was happy. For a long time his devo- 
tion continued unabated; and when, after a 
year had passed, he seemed to get a little weary 

of being alone with me, and wished to make 
| journeys now and then, and sometimes to gath- 





That night, when I had climbed the stairs, I | er his friends about him, I thought it but nat- 
found Margaret’s door open, as before. But| ural, and did not repine. I bore his absence 
where was she whose smile had so often trans-| the better, for on my breast lay a baby-girl, 
formed for me into Eden the little circumfer- | who looked at me with her father’s eyes. With 
ence bounded by those four walls? The room| her in my arms, I was never sad or lonely. I 
bore no trace of her presence. The pictures | thought, too, that her father loved me. Fear 
were gone from the walls—the easel from the | that he would change, or suspicion of his truth, 
corner — the rose-bush from the window. I) had never crossed my mind. 
write these things calmly now, but I did not | ** Did I tell you he was rich? In spite of 
look upon them calmly then. On the table lay | this, however, we lived very quietly with only 
a letter, superscribed with my name. This, | two servants. One day he had a friend to dine 
then, would explain the mystery. I seized it. with him. I did not like the man’s face, and 
I never knew how I got down the stairs, or how | I excused myself from joining them. Indeed 
I found my way home; but I broke the seal of | | my baby needed my care. After an hour she 
that letter in my own room. I will copy it, | grew restless in her sleep, and seemed feverish. 
word for word; but I can not tell you how I | | I was always very anxious where she was con- 
read it—with ‘what tears, what prayers, what | cerned, and I thought I would go down and ask 
passion of love and despair. It told her story | her father to look at her. 
in these words: | “When I reached the dining-room, I could 

‘* My friend, my life’s one friend, I said I | tell by the sound that they were through dinner 
would deal justly with you, and I will, though | and sitting over their wine. I was about to open 
it should break my heart. I will force my mind | the door when I heard my name, my maiden 
to be calm, my memory to be clear, my hand | name, spoken by the visitor in a sneering tone. 
steady. I will give you the confidence you | | lI paused, with a natural impulse to listen. O 
were too generous to ask. I will unvail for you | Heaven, how shall I tell you the discovery I 





my past life. 

‘* Thirty-three years ago a baby was born in 
a pleasant country home in England. It was 
the first child, after seven years of marriage. 
It came to two who loved each other dearly— 
who received it with joy and thanksgiving. It 
grew up, so I have heard, into a beautiful child. 
I can remember, even now, the praises and ca- 
resses which were lavished on me in those early 
years—the green fields, and the blossoms about 
my home, the singing birds, and the blue sky 
which arched over my happy life. My parents 
were not wealthy, but my mother had been bred 
a lady, and I grew up surrounded by all the re- 
finements of life. 

** When I was only sixteen—a child still, in 
my impulsiveness—a stranger came to the neigh- 
borhood of my home; a young man. Oh, how 
handsome he was, and what a flattering tongue 
he had! It might have wiled away a seraph out 
of Paradise. I learned soon tolove him. My 
nature was never one that could love lightly, and 


| made in that hour? The man I had called my 
husband was telling by what means he had in- 
| veigled me into his power by a mock marriage. 
Oh, do not scorn me too bitterly, Robert Pay- 
son, but I learned then and there that I was a 
mother and no wife. Nor was this all. The 
man whom I had so loved, whom, God help me, 
I did so love still, was planning how to dispose 
of me so that I would not be an encumbrance 
in the way of his marrying one Lady Elinor, a 
rich heiress, whom, it seemed, he had been 
wooing and nearly won. 

‘* My first thought was to burst into the room 
and denounce him then and there for his treach- 
ery. But how then could I escape from him— 
from this shame which was turning my heart to 
stone? Once in his presence and I should be 
in his power, for I knew myself and the mad 
love I bore him. No, I must never look upon 
his face again. Never again should he hear 
my voice, until its echo should haunt him, as I 





knew it would, on his death-day. I gave my- 
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self no time for moans or tears. I would not! grimage. When I arrived there it was the 
look in the face my anguish, my despair. I early morning. The sun had not yet risen, but 
went quickly up stairs. My little girl was | clouds of gold and crimson and purple were 
sleeping more quietly. I did not disturb her. | heralding his coming. The village was still. 
Hurriedly I put together a few necessary changes | At a little distance I could see the white chim- 
of raiment. Iwas unwilling to take any thing | neys of my father’s house rising through the 
from him; but for my child’s sake, his child and | surrounding greenery. I turned my steps that 
mine, I must not heed such scruples. Ihada|way. ‘Courage, darling,’ I murmured to the 
set of diamonds, the only very expensive pres- | sleeping baby upon my bosom, ‘soon we shall 
ent he had ever made me. I knew that he had | be at home.’ 
given something over four hundred pounds for| ‘All at once, involuntarily, my feet were 
them. These I secreted about my person. I| stayed. I heard a voice as plainly as I shall 
had, besides, a small purse of money. I wrote | ever hear the Archangel’s summons when the 
on a slip of paper these words: | day of the Lord shall come. It said— 

“¢T have heard your confession. I relieve | ‘**Go to the church-yard. It is there she 
you of my presence. You will never sec either | waits for you.’ 
of us again, me or your child. Marry the Lady | « Mechanically I turned and entered the 
Elinor, and may the Lord deal more kindly with | place of graves. Tremblingly I sought the 
you than you have dealt with me!’ | sheltered nook where my grand-parents were 

‘*T placed this where it would meet his eye, | sleeping. There was another mound, a fresh- 
perhaps not at once, but before many hours. | dug mound, beside them. Fora moment I was 
Then my preparations were complete. I took dizzy. I could see nothing. Then the mist 
up my darling very carefully, so as not to waken | cleared from my eyes and I sank on my knees 
her. I stole down stairs with her folded close | beside the new head-stone. O God, it bore 
to my bosom. Do you wonder now that I could | my mother’s name, and under it these words of 
paint Hagar and Ishmael—I, who went forth a | maddening reproach— 





more lonely wanderer than she, with no angel | 


*** Her heart broke, and she died.’ 


of the Lord to minister unto me ? | *Qh mother, sainted mother, even from the 


“But I must not linger by the way. Ido} 
not know whether he whom I had thought my | 
husband pursued me. I never saw his face | 
again. It was five days before I reached my | 
home. All day I walked onward, foot-sore and 
weary, and then at night I would procure a 
lodging from some kind cottager. My baby had | 
seemed to improve during all this time despite 
the fatigue. The fresh air, the sunshine, and 
the sweet breath of the summer meadows, had | 
been to her like a draught of life. But not even | 
her head pressed against my heart, her little | 
hands wandering over my bosom, could still the 
passionate pulses of my despair. Cast out and | 
forsaken of men I felt myself. I had but one 
wish in life—every hour it grew stronger—a | 
wild, despairing longing to get home, only to| 
get home; to drag myself to my mother’s side ; 
to pray for her forgiveness; to see once more 
her kind eyes; to hear her gentle voice ; to lay | 
on her bosom my helpless baby, and then die. | 


grave your blood called upward to accuse me. 
Thus was my longing answered. The mother 
eyes, whose pity I had thought to meet, forever 
closed—the mother voice, whose forgiveness I 


| had prayed to hear, forever hushed—the mother 


bosom, where I had thought my babe should 
find a home, cold as the head-stone over it. For 


| one moment I sank down in dumb and helpless 


despair. Then a cry burst from my lips— 

***Q God, let us both die here, I and my 
child !’ 

*¢ Just then the sun burst through the morn- 
ing clouds. Its first rays fell upon the head- 
stone and revealed to me, on its other side, what 
I had not before seen—a sculptured angel, its 
wings poised as if for flight, its eves uplifted to 
Heaven, and underneath it the words— 

* * Our loss was her gain.’” 

‘‘Through them stole the first ray of com- 
fort tomy darkened soul. She was happy now, 
my mother who had lived and died for me. I 


Ever, in fancy, I seemed to see the pleasant too was amother. I too had a child to live for. 
country church-yard. Wooingly its yew-trees There was no one on earth now to take my re- 


stretched their green arms toward me. How I 


sponsibility from me. Well, for the little one’s 


panted to lie down under them in a long and | sake I must endure life. I gathered her close 


dreamless sleep! 


to me. I breathed a silent yet fervent prayer 


‘The fifth night found me still six miles to Heaven. ThenI arose. I would not seek 
from home. I was so worn-out and exhausted | my father. I would spare him a meeting with 
I could drag my weary limbs no farther. I) his child who had broken her mother’s heart. 
sought, as usual, a humble lodging, and, with | There was nothing more for me in the little 
my baby on my breast, sank into the deep sleep | country village. I gathered a daisy and a few 
of fatigue. A little after midnight I awoke. spears of grass which had already sprung above 


The close air of the room seemed to stifle me. | 
I could sleep no more. I was too restless to lie 
still. At last the home-longing became irre- 
sistible. I rose, dressed myself and my child, 
and started once more on the high-road toward 
the little village which was the goal of my pil- 





my mother’s heart, and placed them in my 
bosom; and then, drawing my vail over my 
face, I went back ingo the highway and walked 
rapidly out of the village. An hour after I sat 
down under a beech-tree, and drew my purse 
| from my pocket. Hitherto I had performed my 
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journey on foot, determined that my small | 


means should suffice to keep me, even in case 
This was the more necessary as | did not wish | 
to turn my diamonds into money, until I could | 
I should be more likely to receive their just | 
value. 
ever. I might as well go at once to London as} 
anywhere. Three quarters of a mile away was | 
coach. I counted my money. I had enough | 
to pay for an outside passage. I walked hur- | 
might recognize me, and was relieved as the 
coach came up to see that a stranger held the | 
“That afternoon I reached London. I went 
to a quiet lodging-house, and having procured a | 
me. Dressed thus in habiliments suited to a} 
lady, I went out leaving my babe in the land-| 
monds for three hundred pounds. 
practical knowledge to be aware that this sum 
eke it out by some resources of my own. ‘The | 
only one which suggested itself was my brush. | 
. = > | 
cultivated by the best masters during the time | 
posed myself. But I could not stay in London | 
and paint. I could never rest until the ocean | 
how I loved that man still! My heart clung to | 
not have looked upon his face for worlds. | 
“‘T ran my eye over the advertisements in | 
three days for America. I would go on her. | 
ed—I, a lonely human wreck ? | 
‘Thus it chanced that I found myself in the | 
know something of the struggles of an unaided | 
stranger who would win food and shelter by 
sell a picture. But I contrived to live, and 
to make my little Grace comfortable and happy. 
sometimes in those days. The burning sense 
of shame, of disgrace never left me, and the old 
whispers ; but when my little girl could call me 
mother, when her young merry voice cooed out 
desolate. Something of the balm and healing 
of motherhood came home to me—her kisses 
heart into silence. 
** Alas, I know not why God saw fit to make 
three years old she sickened suddenly and died. 
During the three days of her illness I prayed as 


| 
of accidental delays, until I reached home. | 
send or carry them to London, where I thought | 
‘* Now I had turned my back on home for- | 
a post station where I could take the London | 
riedly on. I had a little fear lest the driver | 
reins. } 
room, put on the spare suit I had carried with | 
lady’s care, and effected the sale of my dia- | 
I had enough | 
would soon be exhausted if I did not contrive to | 
My natural talent for art had been carefully | 
Thad lived with the man whose wife I had sup- | 
rolled between me and my babe’s father. Oh, | 
him with a mad, passionate grasp, but I would 
the evening paper. A vessel was to start in | 
What mattered it to what strange shores I drift- 
late autumn in New York. You, my friend, 
art. It was only now and then that I could 
Can you believe it? I was myself almost happy 
love haunted me night and day with mocking 
such music to my life, I could not be wholly 
charmed, sometimes, my throbbing, lamenting 
me wholly desolate. When she was not yet 
I had never prayed before, but there came no 





answer. I watched the light die out of her 
blue wistful eyes, her limbs stiffen into marble ; 
her fluttering heart. grow still and cease to beat, 
and then I no longer prayed or wept. I was 
calm, Robert Payson, calm ; but it was a calm- 
ness more pitiful than the wildest passion. I 
followed her to the grave. I saw the earth 
heaped over her, and then I came home; home 
where I was all alone, where her voice would 
make no more music, her smile would make no 
more light—my arms were empty, my heart 
frozen. 

‘*The next day I read in an English news- 
paper an account of her father’s marriage to 
Lady Elinor Howard, but it moved me only to 
a scornful smile. 

‘**T have lived alone twelve years since that 
day, and I have never had a friend since until 
I knew you. I painted with more power than 
ever, but my pictures were like my life, wild and 
despairing. No one would buy them. I was 
willing enough to die, but a memory of two 
whom I held dear in heaven, my mother and 
my child, kept me from voluntary suicide. So 
I procured the pattern drawing of which you 
complained. It kept me alive. 

**You know most of my life since our first 
meeting. You have done me good. You have 
melted the frozen heart, and convinced me that 
there is yet honor and truth in the world. 

**T told you that yesterday I fought a battle 
with a foe in my own heart and conquered. I 
will explain all to you now. 

‘* Yesterday was the anniversary of my mock 
marriage. Yesterday morning, by some strange 
coincidence of fate or chance, I learned the 
death of the man I had once loved. It did not 
move me as it would have done even one year 
ago. I examined my own heart. I found that 
the love which had survived betrayal, anguish, 
and separation, was now dead utterly. I had 
forgiven Arthur Hastings fully and freely, but 
I did not love him. In the same hour another 
truth stood unmasked before me. I did love 
you—you who had never asked for my love. 
But I knew, I know not by what electric chord 
of sympathy, that your heart was mine. I did 
not blush for my love, but I strove to conquer 
its longings. I thought I had succeeded. But 
the struggle was ahard one. My life had been 
so dark, so lonely, how could I resolve, now that 
a cup of happiness bright, full, beaded, was held 
to my lips, with my own hands to put it from 
me? 

* And yet I must make the sacrifice. I loved 
you too well to ally you with my shame, to give 
you the mere wreck and ruin of a life. Nay, 
when you knew all, you would perhaps your- 
self turn from me; and yet a secret instinct 
in my heart tells me you would cling to me 
still. No matter, I will not linger over the 
contest. The right triumphed. Iresolved that 
I would keep you from ever asking me to love 
you. I would retain you my firm, faithful friend. 
Your friendship should brighten the sunset of 
my day. This thought gave me inexpressible 
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comfort. You found me joyous, triumphant. 
You told me your love, and by so doing you 
have separated us. 

‘‘T have been all night lingering over this 
letter. The new day which is breaking now 
brings with it work for me to do. I can not 
trust myself tosee you again. When you come, 
at evening, for my answer, you will find this 
letter here, and not me. Do not mourn for me. 


after day within that shop till she should come, 
as I never doubted she would come at last. 
Thus I would regain my lost treasure. When 
I think now what a wild, almost impossible 
scheme of chance was this which I adopted with 
such implicit faith, I wonder at myself; but it 
did not even seem strange to me then. 

Early next morning I went to the picture- 
dealer. Without any explanation of my mo- 





I am not worth your sorrow. Waste no time | tives I easily procured permission to exhibit the 
in seeking for me. It will be impossible for | sketch in his window, and to spend as much 
you to find me. Indeed, were it possible, it | time as I wished in his establishment. Pro- 
would be worse than useless, for I would then | viding myself with a book of superb engravings 
put sea and land between us. It would only | for an ostensible occupation, I stationed myself 
bring upon me a new trial. Now I shall please | where I could see all the passers-by without 
myself by thinking that only a few streets sepa- | being observed by them; and there I sat from 


rate us. Nay, sometimes I may even pass you 
in the street. I may see your eyes and hear 
your voice. And you will never be far away 
from me. When I am dying I will send for 
you. You shall have my last prayer, my last 
blessing. Until then we must not meet. 

‘*Oh, Robert, how can I say good-by, even 
on this paper, which seems, while I am writing, 
to link me with you? And yet I must say it 
in its fullest sense. God be with you, Robert 
Payson ; God be with you!” 


. 

This was all. I could see where her tears 
had fallen upon the pages. She had loved me, 
and I had lost her. No, not lost her. She 
was pure as one of Heaven’s angels in my eyes, 
dearer tome thanever. I would not allow my- 
self to despair. Could a few streets separate 
two souls which belonged to each other? I 
would find her, and she should not again tear 
herself from me. Her own heart, her loving, 
woman’s heart, would second my prayers. 

The next day I commenced my search. For 
three months I continued it. Sometimes I 
would see a figure far in advance of me which 
I thought was hers. I would hurry on breath- 
lessly and overtake it, and some cold, strange 
face would meet my anxious look. I sought 
her every where. I asked after her at every 
picture-store and exhibition-room. No one an- 
swering my description had been seen in any of 
them. 

At last, one evening, I sat alone in my room, 
thinking of her as usual. It was late autumn 
now and a fire had been kindled. While I sat 
looking musingly into the embers, with the sud- 
denness of an inspiration a new device came to 
me. This it was: 

I would take the sketch which I executed the 
day after I saw her first, and place it in the win- 
dow of a well-known picture-dealer on Broad- 
way, with my name under it. She had never 
seen it, but I knew its subject could not fail to 
move her deeply. There was true genius in it. 
Even I was convinced of that. The wild, tur- 
bulent stretch of waters—the one lone woman 


white and despairing upon the beach—the wo- 


man with a face so like Margaret’s own that I 
could not bear to look at her. She could not 
see that picture unmoved. I would wait day 


morning till night. Not until the middle of the 
| third day was any particular interest excited 
| by the picture. Then a woman stopped to look 
at it. She seemed bent by age and infirmity. 
Through her thick vail I could see that her hair 
was silver white. Any where else [ should not 
have questioned for a moment that she was an 
old lady of at least sixty. But her emotion was 
| unequivocal. She gazed with absorbing inter- 
}est upon the picture. I could see that she 
| trembled visibly and grasped a railing in front 
| of the window for support. Was it Margaret? 
| Had I penetrated her disguise at last? My 
|heart beat audibly. At length she tottered 
‘away. I sprang to the door and looked out 
after her. ‘She moved on for a few steps, and 
|then she sank, fainting and helpless, upon the 
|pavement. I called to the driver of an empty 
carriage which was passing slowly by. I sprang 
| to her side, lifted her up and put her into the 
| vehicle, giving the coachman the number of my 
lodgings. He shut the door, mounted the box, 
| and drove away. 
| I think I was scarcely less pale than she, but 
|my wild excitement gave me strength. I un- 
tied her vail and removed herbonnet. With it 
fell off the silver hair. It was indeed my dar- 
| ling, my life’s darling, whom I held in my arms; 
| but oh how changed, and worn, and wasted 
| was her face now! All this time she had not 
| opened her eyes, nor could I discover that she 
breathed. Had I recovered her but to see her 
}die? Ishouted to the coachman to drive faster. 
| Almost before I had spoken the words we were 
jat home. I tossed the man his fare. I lifted 
| her out and carried her up the steps. My land- 
lady herself answered my impatient ring. I 
j told her, in a few words, that the lady was a 
}near and dear friend who had fainted in the 
| street. Her womanly sympathy was aroused, 
and she joined me in efforts to restore her con- 
|sciousness. Soon she drew a long, deep breath. 
|I whispered Mrs. Barker to leave us alone lest 
|the sight of a strange face might startle her. 
| She obeyed. 
| When my beloved opened her eyes they met 
mine. Ido not know what story she read in 


| them, but she turned her own away, and a quick 
| crimson overspread her pale face. 
| ** Where am I, Robert ?” she asked, in feeble 
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tones. I told her the story of my search, and | grave in which her worn frame lies mouldering. 
in what manner I had at last found her, and | But somewhere, far away, she and I shall re- 
then I cried out, triumphantly, joice together in immortal love and immortal 

“¢ And now God himself has given you to me. | youth. Some patient reader will pause, per- 
You shall never leave me again. You have no | chance, over this record of our two lives, but 
other friend. [ You have no home in all the | ** We shall be gone, past night, past day, 
world but in my heart. My beloved, my be- | Over the hills and far away.” 
loved !” 

She did not answer me. I saw that she had 
relapsed again almost into insensibility. I hur- 
ried to Mrs. Barker, and explained her story in| BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX,” ETC. 
a few words, begging her to send at once for a | T OOKING over the Times’ advertisements, 
physician. She was a good, kind creature, and | one’s eye often catches such as the follow- 
she proved, in my hour of need, a faithful friend. | ing: ‘* Lost, a Youth” (while ships and schools 

After that a long, slow fever followed, which | exist, not so very mysterious); ‘‘ Missing, an 
brought Margaret very near to the gates of death. | Elderly Gentleman” (who has apparently walk- 
The doctor said that only untiring care could | ed quietly off to his City office one morning, 
have saved her. I did not know what fatigue | and never been heard of more).—Or merely, 
was in those days. Night and day I watched | ‘‘ Left his Home, John So-and-So,” who, after 
over her. She was what Mrs. Barker called | more or less entreaties to return thereto, may 
light-headed, and during three weeks she did | have the pleasure of seeing, by succeeding ad- 
not seem to recognize me. At length the fever | vertisements of ‘‘ Reward Offered,” whether he 
turned, and the calm light of reason came back | is valued by his disconsolate kindred at ten, 
to her eyes. As soon as I thought she could | fifteen, or fifty pounds. Other “bits” there are 
bear it I plead with her again, not for her love | at which we feel it cruel to smile; one, for in- 
—she had assured me that was mine long ago | stance, which appeared for months on the first 
—but for her hand in marriage. I showed her | day of the month, saying: ‘‘ If you are not at 
how utterly joyless and lonely my life was with- | home by” such a date, ‘‘I shall have left En- 
out her—how she could be its crown and glory. | gland in search of you;” and proceeding to ex- 
I told her how faultless and how pure she was | plain that he or she had left orders for that 
in my sight, and then I prayed her, wildly, pas- | periodical advertisement ; giving also addresses 
sionately, to be my wife. A smilé broke over | of banker, ete., in case of the other’s coming 
her pallid, wasted face; a smile of perfect trust, | home meantime; all with a curious business- 
of unutterable love. She put her thin hand into | like, and yet pathetic providence against all 
mine. She murmured, chances, which rarely springs from any source 

“You have saved my life, Robert; you have | save one. 

a right to dispose of it. If itis worth anything | All newspaper readers must have noticed in 
to you now, you shall have it.” | mysterious accidents or murders what numbers 

Isank on my knees beside her. I bowed my | of people are sure to come forward in hopes of 
head to conceal the rush of glad, heart-relieving | identifying the unknown ‘ body.” In a late 
tears that would come, and then her feeble arms | case, when a young woman was found brutally 
dropped around my neck and clung to me close- | shot in a wood, it was remarkable how many 
ly. I felt her lips press upon mine her first kiss. | came from all parts of the country to view the 

Thus love triumphed. corpse—persons who had missing relatives bear- 

A few days after she became my wife. Ihad | ing the same initials as those on the victim's 
asked only this of Heaven, and it was granted | linen—parents with a daughter gone to service, 
me. I had reached the goal of my life. and then entirely lost sight of—friends with a 

In the years that followed all the pictures I | friend gone to meet her husband and embark 
had made for myself of life with her were real- | for Australia, but who had never embarked or 
ized fully. We lived humbly, but happily. | been heard of again; and so on: all seeking 
Sunny landscapes and joyous faces smiled on | some clew to a mournful mystery, which may 
my wife’s canvas, and even in my efforts she | remain such to this day, for the dead woman 
found something of which to be proud. turned out to belong to none of them. 

At length old age stole upon us, and turned But these things suggest the grave reflection 
our hair white ; our eyes lost their power; our | —what a number of people there must be in the 
hands forgot their cunning. But he could not | world who are, not figuratively or poetically, 
chill or make old our hearts. but literally ‘‘/ost ;” who by some means or 

Then Death surprised us. He stilled my | other, accident, intention, carelessness, misfor- 
wife’s pulses, and hushed the voice I loved to | tune, or crime, have slipped out of the home 
hear. He led her before me into the country | circle, or the wider round of friendship or ac- 
of shadows; but our love triumphed over even | quaintanceship, and never reappeared more ; 
him. Night and day, though I see her not, I | whose place has gradually been filled up; whose 
know she walks or sits beside me; and before [very memory is almost forgotten, and azainst 
many months, kind friends—I have friends now | whose name and date of birth in the family 
—will lay down ‘‘ what once was me” to a long | Bible—if they ever had a family and a Bible— 
sleep beneath the trees of Greenwood, beside the | stands neither the brief momentous annotation 
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“* Married,” ctc., nor the still briefer, and often 
much safer and happier inscription, ‘* Died”— 
nothing save the ominous, pathetic blank, which 
only the unvailed secrets of the Last Day will 
ever fill up. 

In the present times, when every body is run- 
ning to and fro—when, instead of the rule, it is 
quite the exception to mect with any man who 
has not navigated at least half of the globe— 
when almost every large family has one or more 
of its members scattered in one or two quarters 
of the civilized or uncivilized world—cases such 
as these must occur often. Indeed, nearly ev- 
ery person’s knowledge or experience could fur- 
nish some. What a list it would make! worse, 
if possible, than the terrible “List of Killed and 
Wounded” which dims and blinds many an un- 
interested eye; or the ‘‘ List of Passengers and 
Crew,” after an ocean-shipwreck, where com- 
mon sense forebodes that ‘‘ missing” must ne- 
cessarily imply death—how, God knows !—yet 
sure and speedy death. But in this unwritten 
list of ‘‘ lost,” death is a certainty never to be 
attained—not even when such certainty would 
be almost as blessed as life, or happy return— 
or more so. 

For in these cases the ‘‘lost” are not alone 
to be considered. By that strange dispensation 
of Providence which often makes the most reck- 
less the most lovable, and the most froward the 
most beloved, it rarely happens that the most 
Cain-like vagabond that wanders over the face 
of the earth has not some human being who cares 
for him—in greater or less degree, yet still cares 
for him. Nor, abjuring this view of the subject, 
can we take the strictly practical side of it, with- 
out perceiving that it is next to impossible for 
any human being so completely to isolate him- 
self from his species that his life or death shall 
not affect any other human being in any possi- 
ble way. 

Doubtless many persuade themselves of this 
fact, through bravado or misanthropy, or the 
thoughtless selfishness which a wandering life 
almost invariably induces. They maintain the 
doctrine which—when a man has been tossed 
up and down the world, in India, America, Aus- 
tralia, in all sorts of circumstances and among 
all sorts of people—he is naturally prone to be- 
lieve the one great truth of life: ‘‘ Every man 
for himself, and God for us all.” But it is not 
a truth; it is a lie. Where every man lives 
only for himself, it is—not God—but the devil 
—‘‘ for us all.” 

It is worth while, in thinking of those who 
are thus voluntarily ‘‘ lost,” to suggest this fact 
to the great tide of our emigrating youth, who 
go—and God speed them if they go honestly— 
to make in a new country the bread they can 
not find here. In all the changes of work and 
scene many are prone gradually to forget—some 
to believe themselves forgotten—home fades 
away in distance—letters get fewer and fewer. 
The wanderer begins to feel himself a waif and 
stray. Like Dickens’s poor Jo, he has got into 
a habit of being ‘‘chivied and chivied,” and 





kept ‘‘ moving on;” till he has learned to feel 
no particular tie or interest in any body or any 
thing, and therefore concludes nobody can have 
any tie or interest in him. So he just writes 
home by rare accident, when he happens to re- 
member it—or never writes at all—vanishes 
slowly from every body’s reach, or drops sud- 
denly out of the world; nobody knows how, or 
when, or where; nor ever can know, till the 
earth and sea give up their dead— 
‘* But long they looked, and feared, and wept, 
Within his distant home, 
And dreamed, and started as they slept, 
For joy that he was come.” 

Alas! how many a household, how many a 
heart, has borne that utterly irremediable and 
interminable anguish, worse far than the an- 
guish over a grave, which Wordsworth has 
faintly indicated in ‘“‘The Affliction of Mar- 
garet :” 


“* Where art thou, my beloved son ? 
Where art thou, worse to me than dead ? 
Oh, find me—prosperous or undone! 
Or if the grave be now thy bed, 
Why am I ignorant of the same, 
That I may rest, and neither blame 
Nor sorrow may attend thy name ? 


I look for ghosts, but none will force 
Their way to me. ‘Tis falsely said 
That there was ever intercourse 
Betwixt the living and the dead; 
For surely then I should have sight 
Of him I wait for day and night, 
With love and longings infinite.” 


It may seem a painfully small and practical 
lesson to draw from an agony so unspeakable ; 
but surely it can not be too strongly impressed 
upon our wandering youth who go to carn their 
living across the seas—in the Australian bush, 
or the Canadian forests, or the greater wilder- 
nesses of foreign cities, east and west—that they 
ought every where, and under all available cir- 
cumstances, to endeavor to leave a clew where- 
by their friends may hear of them, living or 
dead. Thatif, always, it is the duty of a solitary 
man or woman, while living, so to arrange af- 
fairs that his or her death shall cause least pain 
or trouble to any one else, surely this is ten-fold 
the duty of those who go abroad; that whatever 
happens, they may be to those that love them 
only the dead, never the ‘‘ lost.” 

Sometimes under this category come persons 
of a totally different fate—and yet the same— 
whose true history is rarely found out till it is 
ended, and perhaps not then. People who have 
sprung up, nobody knows how — who have no- 
body belonging to them, neither ancestors nor 
descendants; though as soon as they are gone 
hundreds are wildly eager to make themselves 
out to be either or both. Of such is a case now 
pending, well known in the west of Scotland, 
where the “ next of kin” to an almost fabulous 
amount of property is advertised for by govern- 
ment, once in seven years, and where scores of 
Scotch cousins, indefinitely removed, periodical- 
ly turn up, and spend hundreds of pounds in 


| proving, or failing to prove—for all have failed 
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hitherto—their relationship to the ‘‘ dear de- 
ceased.” This was an old gentleman in India, 
who neither there nor in his native Scotland 
had a single soul belonging to him, or caring to 
‘¢ call cousins” with him ; who, indeed, had nev- 
er been heard of till he died, worth a million or 
so, leaving all the wealth he had labored to 
amass to—Nobody. ‘Truly the poor solitary 
nabob may be put among the melancholy re- 
cord of those ‘‘ lost,” whose names have been 
long erased, or were never writ, on the only 
tablet worth any thing in this world—the regis- 
ter of friendship, kindred, home. 

Similar instances of fortunes, greater or less, 
‘* going a-begying” for want of heirs, are com- 
mon enough—commoner than people have the 
least idea of. Government annually pockets— 
very honestly, and after long search and patient 
waiting—a considerable sum, composed of un- 
claimed bank dividends, and real and personal 
property of all kinds, the heir or heirs to which 
it is impossible to find. Among these, the 
amount of dead sailors’ pay is said to be a re- 
markable item—thousands of pounds, being 
wages due, thus yearly lapsing to government, 
because all the ingenuity of the harbor-master, 
into whose hands the money is required to be 
paid, can not find any relative of poor departed 
**Bill” or “ Jack”—whose place of birth has 
likely been never heard of—who has gone under 
so many aliases that even his right surname is 
scarcely discoverable, and often has lived, died, 
and been buried as simple ‘‘ Jack” or ‘‘ Bill,” 
without any surname at all. 

This indifference to a hereditary patronymic 
is a curious characteristic of all wanderers. of 
the lower class. Soldiers, sailors, and navvies 
engaged abroad, will often be found to have 
gone by half a dozen different surnames, or to 
have let the original name be varied ad Aibitum, 
as from Donald to M‘Donald, and back again 
to Donaldson, possibly ending as O'Donnell, or 
plainDon. Frequently, in engaging themselves, 
they will give any new name that comes upper- 
most—Smith, Brown, Jones; or will change 
names with a ‘‘ mate”—after the German fash- 
ion of ratifying the closest bond of friendship— 
thereby producing inextricable confusion, should 
they chance to die, leaving any thing to be in- 
herited. 

Otherwise—of course it matters not. They 
just drop out of life, nameless and unnoticed, 
of no more account than a pebble dropped into 
the deep sea; and yet every one of them must 
have had a father and a mother, may have had 
brothers and sisters, might have had wives and 
children, and all the close linksof home. Much 
as we pity those who lose all these—the bonds, du- 
ties, and cares which, however heavy sometimes, 
are a man’s greatest safeguard and strength, 
without which he is but a rootless tree, a dead 
log drifted about on the waters—still more may 





easier to blame than to overcome—possibly from 
being ‘‘ too easy,” ‘‘ too good,” ** nobody’s ene- 
my but their own.” Still, by some means or 
other—God help them!—they have let them- 
selves drop out of the chain of consecutive ex- 
istence, like a bead dropped off a string, and 
are “lost.” 

Equally so are some—of whom few of us are 
so happy as never to have counted any—whom 
the American poet Bryant, already quoted, 
touchingly characterizes as ‘‘the living lost.” 
Not the fallen, the guilty, or even the prodigal, 
so hopelessly degraded that only at the gates of 
the grave and from one Father can he look for 
that restoration, to grant which, ‘‘ while he was 
yet afar off, his Father saw him.” Not these, 
but others who bear no outward sign of their 
condition; whom the world calls fortunate, hap- 
py, righteous—and so they may be toward many, 
yet to a few, familiar with their deepest hearts, 
knowing all they were and might have been, 
still be irrevocably, hopelessly, ‘‘the living 
lost.” Lost as utterly as if the grave had swal- 
lowed them up, mourned as bitterly as one 
mourneth for those that depart to return no 
more. 

Every body owns some of these; kindred, 
whom prosperity has taught that ‘‘ bluid” is not 
“thicker than water ;” friends who have long 
ceased to share any thing of friendship but the 
name—perhaps even not that; lovers who meet 
accidentally as strangers; brothers and sisters 
who pass one another in the street with averted 
faces—the same faces which ‘‘ cuddled” cozily 
up to the same mother’s breast. These things 
are sad—sad and ‘strange; so strange, that we 
hardly believe them in youth, at least not as 
possible to happen to us; and yet they do hap- 
pen, and we are obliged to bear them. Obliged 
to endure losses worse than death, and never 
seem as if we had lost any thing—smilingly to 
take the credit of possessions that we know are 
ours no longer—or quietly to close accounts, 
pay an honorable dividend, cheat nobody, and 
sit down, honest beggars—but ’tis over! Most 
of us—as at this season of the year we are prone, 
morally as well as arithmetically, to calculate 
our havings and spendings, and strike the bal- 
ance of our property—are also prone—and it 
may be good for us too—to linger a little over 
the one brief item, ‘‘ Lost.” 

But in all good lives, even as in all well- 
balanced, prudent ledgers, this item is far less 
heavy in the sum total than at first appears. 
Ay, though therein we have to count, year by 
year, deaths many, partings many, infidelities 
and estrangements not a few. Though if by 
good fortune or good providence we be not our- 
selves among the list of the lost, we have no 
guarantee against being numbered among that 
of the losers. 

The most united family may have to count 


we pity those, in all ranks and positions of life, | among its members one ‘‘ black sheep,” pitied 


who are thus ‘‘ lost.” 
sense, perhaps from no individual fault; but 


Not in any discreditable , or blamed, by a few lingeringly, hopelessly, sor- 


rowfully loved; coming back at iatervals, gen- 


that fatal ‘‘conjuncture of circumstances,” far | erally to every body’s consternation and pain; 
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at last never coming back any more. The faith- 
fulest of friends may come one day to clasp his 
friend’s hand, look in his friend’s face—and find 
there something altogether new and strange, 
which he shrinks from as from some unholy 
spirit which has entered and possessed itself 
of the familiar form. The fondest and best of 
mothers may live to miss, silently and tearless- 
ly, from her Christmas-table, some one child 
whom she knows, and knows that all her other 
children know, is more welcome in absence than 
in presence, whom to have laid sinless in a baby’s 
coffin and buried years ago would have been as 
nothing—nothing. 

Yet all these things must be, and we must 
pass through them, that in the mysterious work- 
ing of evil with good our souls may come out 
purified as with fire. The comfort is, that in 
the total account of gains and losses every hon- 
est and tender soul will find out, soon or late, 
that the irremediable catalogue of the latter is, 
we repeat, far lighter than at first seems. 

For, who are the ‘‘lost?” Not the dead, who 
‘¢yest from their labors,” and with whom to die 
is often to be eternally beloved and remembered. 
Not the far-away, who, especially at this festival 
time, are as close to every faithful heart as if 
their faces laughed at the Christmas-board, and 
their warm grasp wished all ‘“‘A happy new 
year.” Never, under all circumstances that un- 
kind fate can mesh together, under all partings 
that death can make, need those fear to be either 
lost or losers who, in the words of our English 
prayer-book, can pray together that “amidst all 
the chances and changes of this mortal life, our 
hearts may surely there be fixed where true joys 
are to be found.” Where, whatever may be the 
*‘ tongue of men or of angels” that we shall have 
learned to speak with then, we may be quite sure 
that there shall be in it no such word as “ Lost.” 


THE VIRGINIANS. 
BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
ON THE SCENT. 

OUNG Harry Warrington’s act of revolt 
came so suddenly upon Madame de Bern- 
stein that she had no other way of replying to 
it than by the prompt outbreak of anger with 
which we left her in the last chapter. She 
darted two fierce glances at Lady Fanny and 
her mother as she quitted the room. Lady Ma- 
ria, over her tambour-frame, escaped without 
the least notice, and scarcely lifted up her head 
from her embroidery to watch the aunt retreat- 
ing, or the looks which mamma-in-law and sis- 

ter threw at one another. 

*¢ So, in spite of all, you have, madam ?” the 
maternal looks seemed to say. 

“*Have what?” asked Lady Fanny’s eyes. 
But what good in looking innocent? She look- 
ed puzzled. She did not look one-tenth part as 
innocent as Maria. Had she been guilty, she 
would have looked not guilty much more clev- 





erly ; and would have taken care to study and 
compose a face so as to be ready to suit the 
plea. Whatever was the expression of Fanny’s 
eyes, mamma glared on her as if she would 
have liked to tear them out. 

But Lady Castlewood could not operate upon 
the said eyes then and there, like the barbarous 
monsters in the stage-direction in King Lear. 
When her ladyship was going to tear out her 
daughter’s eyes, she would retire smiling, with 
an arm round her dear child’s waist, and then 
gouge her in private. 

** So you don’t fancy going with the old lady 
to Tunbridge Wells ?” was all she said to Cous- 
in Warrington, wearing at the same time a per- 
fectly well-bred simper on her face. 

* And small blame to our cousin !” interposed 
my lord. (The face over the tambour-frame 
looked up for one instant.) ‘*A young fellow 
must not have it all idling and holiday. Let 
him mix up something useful with his pleas- 
ures, and go to the fiddles and pump-rooms at 
Tunbridge or the Bath later. Mr. Warrington 
has to conduct a great estate in America: let 
him see how ours in England are carried on. 
Will hath shown him the kennel and the sta- 
bles, and the games in vogue, which I think, 
cousin, you seem to play as-well as your teach- 
ers. After harvest, we will show him a little 
English fowling and shooting; in winter, we 
will take him out a-hunting. Though there 
has been a coolness between us and our aunt- 
kinswoman in Virginia, yet we are of the same 
blood. Ere we send our cousin back to his mo- 
ther, let us show him what an English gentle- 
man’s life at home is. I should like to read 
with him as well as sport with him, and that is 
why I have been pressing him of late to stay 
and bear me.company.” 

My lord spoke with such perfect frankness 
that his mother-in-law and half-brother and sis- 
ter could not help wondering what his meaning 
could be. The three last-named persons often 
held little conspiracies together, and caballed or 
grumbled against the head of the house. When 
he adopted that frank tone, there was no fath- 
oming his meaning: often it would not be dis- 
covered until months had passed. He did not 
say ‘‘ This is true ;” but, “I mean that this state- 
ment should be accepted and believed in my 
family.” It was then a thing convenue that my 
Lord Castlewood had a laudable desire to culti- 
vate the domestic affections, and to educate, 
amuse, and improve his young relative; and 
that he had taken a great fancy to the lad, and 
wished that Harry should stay for some time 
near his lordship. 

‘¢ What is Castlewood’s game now?” asked 
William of his mother and sister, as they disap- 

ared into the corridors. ‘Stop! By George, 

have it !” 

‘* What, William ?” 

“He intends to get him to play, and to win 
the Virginia estate back from him. That's 
what it is!” 





‘¢ But the lad has not got the Virginia estate 
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to pay, if he loses,” remarks 
mamma. 

‘* If my brother has not some 
scheme in view, may I be—” 

‘Hush! Of course he has a 
scheme in view. But what is 
it?” 

‘* He can’t mean Maria—Ma- 
ria is as old as Harry’s mother,” 
muses Mr, William. 

**Pooh! with her old face and 
sandy hair and freckled skin! 
Impossible!” cries Lady Fan- 
ny, with somewhat of a sigh. 

“Of course, your ladyship 
had a farcy for the Iroquois, 
too!” cried mamma. 

“T trust I know my station 
and duty better, madam! If I 
had liked him, that is no reason 
why I should marry him. Your 
ladyship hath taught me as 
much as that.” - 

** My Lady Fanny !” 

**T am sure you married our 
papa without liking him. You 
have told me so a thousand 
times!” 

‘* And if you did not love our 
father before marriage, you cer- 
tainly did not fall in love with 
him afterward,” broke in Mr. William, with a | 
laugh. ‘‘ Fan and I remember how our hon- 
ored parents used to fight. Don’t us, Fan? 
And our brother Esmond kept the peace.” 

‘* Don’t recall those dreadful low scenes, Will- 
iam!” criesmamma. ‘‘ When your father took 
too much drink, he was like a madman; and 
his conduct should be a warning to you, Sir, 
who are fond of the same horrid practice.” 

**T am sure, madam, you were not much the 
happier for marrying the man you did not like, 
and your ladyship’s title hath brought very lit- 
tle along with it,” whimpered out Lady Fanny. 
‘* What is the use of a coronet with the jointure 
of a tradesman’s wife ?—how many of them are 
richer than we are? There is come lately to 
live in our Square, at Kensington, a grocer’s 
widow from London Bridge, whose daughters 
have three gowns where I have one; and who, 
though they are waited on but by a man and a 
couple of maids, I know eat and drink a thou- 
sand times better than we do with our scraps of 
cold meat on our plate, and our great flaunting, 
trapesing, impudent, lazy lackeys!” 

**He! he! glad I dine at the palace, and 
not at home!” said Mr. Will. (Mr. Will, 
through his aunt’s interest with Count Puffen- 
dorff, Groom of the Royal (and Serene Electo- 
ral) Powder-Closet, had one of the many small 
places at Court, that of Deputy-Powder). 

“Why should I not be happy without any ti- 
tle except my own?” continued Lady Frances. 
‘Many people are. I dare say they are even 
happy in America.” 








“Yes! with a mother-in-law who is a per- 


fect Turk and Tartar, for all I hear—with In- 
dian war-whoops howling all round you: and 
with a danger of losing your scalp, or of being 
eat up by a wild beast every time you went to 
church.” 

“T wouldn’t go to church,” said Lady Fan- 
ny. 
**You’d go with any body who asked you, 
Fan!” roared out Mr. Will: ‘‘and so would 
old Maria, and so would any woman, that’s the 
fact :” and Will laughed at his own wit. 

** Pray, good folks, what is all your merri- 
ment about?” here asked Madame Bernstein, 
peeping in on her relatives from the tapestried 
door which led into the gallery where their con- 
versation was held. 

Will told her that his mother and sister had 
been having a fight (which was not a novelty, 
as Madame Bernstein knew), because Fanny 
wanted to marry their cousin, the wild Indian, 
and my lady countess would not let her. Fan- 
ny protested against this statement. Since the 
very first day when her mother had told her not 
to speak to the young gentleman she had scarce- 
ly exchanged two words with him. She knew 
her station better. She did not want to be scalp- 
ed by wild Indians, or eat up by bears. 

Madame de Bernstein looked puzzled. ‘‘If 
he is not staying for you, for whom is he stay- 
ing?” she asked. ‘‘ At the houses to which he 
has been carried, you have taken care not to 
show him a woman that is not a fright or in the 
nursery; and I think the boy is too proud to 
fall in love with a dairymaid, Will.” 

‘“Humph! That is a matter of taste, 
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ma’am,” says Mr. William, with a shrug of his 
shoulders. 

“Of Mr. William Esmond’s taste, as you 
say; but not of yonder boy’s. The Esmonds 
of his grandfather’s nurture, Sir, would not go 
a-courting in the kitchen.” 

‘* Well, ma’am, every man to his taste, I say 
again. A fellow might go farther and fare 
worse than my brother’s servants’-hall, and, be- 
sides Fan, there’s only the maids or old Maria 
to choose from.” 

‘*Maria! Impossible!’ And yet, as she 
spoke the very words, a sudden thought crossed 
Madame Bernstein’s mind, that this elderly Ca- 
lypso might have captivated her young Telema- 
chus. She called to mind half a dozen in- 
stances in her own experience of young men 
who had been infatuated by old women. She 
remembered how frequent Harry Warrington’s 
absences had been of late—absences which she 
attributed to his love for field-sports. She re- 
membered how often, when he was absent, Ma- 
ria Esmond was away too. Walks in cool ave- 
nues, whisperings in garden temples, or behind 
clipped hedges, casual squeezes of the hand in 
twilight corridors, or sweet glances and ogles 
in meetings on the stairs—a lively fancy, an 
intimate knowledge of the world, very likely, a 
considerable personal experience in early days, 
suggested all these possibilities and chances to 
Madame de Bernstein, just as she was saying 
that they were impossible. 

“Tmpossible, ma’am! I don’t know,” Will 
continued. ‘‘ My mother warned Fan off him.” 
“Oh, your mother did warn Fanny off ?” 

“Certainly, my dear Baroness!” 

**Didn’t she? Didn’t she pinch Fanny’s arm 
black and blue? Didn’t they fight about it?” 

“Nonsense, William! For shame, Will- 
iam!” cry both the implicated ladies in a 
breath. 

*¢ And now, since we have heard how rich he 
is, perhaps it is sour grapes, that is all. And 
now, since he is warned off the young bird, per- 
haps he is hunting the old one, that’s all. Im- 
possible! why impossible? You know old Lady 
Suffolk, ma’am ?” 

‘* William, how can you speak about Lady 
Suffolk to your aunt ?” 

A grin passed over the countenance of the 
young gentleman. ‘‘ Because Lady Suffolk was 
@ special favorite at Court? Well, other folks 
have succeeded her.” 

‘* Sir!” cries Madame de Bernstein, who may 
have had her reasons to take offense. 

“So they have, I say; or who, pray, is my 
Lady Yarmouth now! And didn’t old Lady 
Suffolk go and fall in love with George Berke- 
ley, and marry him when she was ever so old? 
Nay, ma’am, if I remember right—and we hear 
a deal of town-talk at our table— Harry Est- 
ridge went mad about your ladyship when you 
were somewhat rising twenty; and would have 
changed your name a third time if you would 
but have let him.” 

This allusion to an adventure of her own 





later days, which was, indeed, pretty notorious 
to all the world, did not anger Madame de 
Bernstein, like Will’s former hint about his aunt 
having been a favorite at George the Second’s 
Court; but, on the contrary, set her in good 
humor. 

‘* Au fait,” she said, musing, as she played 
a pretty little hand on the table, and no doubt 
thinking about mad young Harry Estridge; 
‘**tis not impossible, William, that old folks and 
young folks, too, should play the fool.” 

‘But I can’t understand a young fellow being 
in love with Maria,” continued Mr. William, 
‘however he might be with you, ma’am. That’s 
oter shose, as our French tutor used tosay. You 
remember the Count, ma’am; he, he!—and so 
does Maria!” 

*¢ William !” 

*¢ And I dare say the Count remembers the 
bastinado Castlewood had given to him. A 
confounded French daneing-master calling him- 
self a count, and daring to fall in love in our 
family! Whenever I want to make myself un- 
commonly agreeable to old Maria, I just say a 
few words of parly voo to her. She knows what 
I mean.” 

‘* Have you abused her to your cousin, Harry 
Warrington ?” asked Madame de Lernstein. 

‘*Well—I know she is always abusing me 
—and I have said my mind about her,” said 
Will. 

‘Oh you idiot!” cried the old lady. ‘* Who 
but a gaby ever spoke ill of a woman to her 
sweet-heart? He will tell her every thing, and 
they both will hate you.” 

“The very thing, ma’am !” cried Will, burst- 
ing into a great laugh. ‘I had a sort of a sus- 
picion, you see, and two days ago, as we were 
riding together, I told Harry Warrington a bit 
of my mind about Maria ;—why shouldn’t I, I 
say? She is always abusing me, ain’t she, 
Fan? And your favorite turned as red as my 
plush’ waistcoat — wondered how a gentleman 
could malign his own flesh and blood, and, 
trembling all over with rage, said I was no true 
Esmond.” 

‘* Why didn’t you chastise him, Sir, as my 
lord did the dancing-master ?” cried Lady Cas- 
tlewood. 

‘‘Well, mother—you see that at quarter- 
staff there’s two sticks used,” replied Mr. Will- 
iam; ‘‘and my opinion is, that Harry War- 
rington can guard his own head uncommonly 
well. Perhaps that is one of the reasons why 
I did not offer to treat my cousin to a caning. 
And now you say so, ma’am, I know he has 
told Maria. She has been looking battle, mur- 
der, and sudden death at me ever since. All 
which shows—” and here he turned to his aunt. 

‘¢ All which shows what ?” 

‘‘That I think we are on the right scent ; and 
that we’ve found Maria—the old fox!” And 
the ingenuous youth here clapped his hand to his 
mouth, and gave a loud halloo. 

How far had this pretty intrigue gone? now 
was the question. Mr. Will said, that at her 
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age, Maria would be for conducting matters as 
rapidly as possible, not having much time to 
lose. There was not @ great deal of love lost 
between Will and his half-sister. 

‘* Who would sift the matter to the bottom? 
Scolding one party or the other was of no avail. 
Threats only served to aggravate people in such 
cases. I never was in danger but once, young 
people,” said Madame de Bernstein, ‘‘and I 
_ think that was because my poor mother contra- 

dicted me. If this boy is like others of his fam- 
ily, the more we oppose him, the more entété 
he will be ; and we shall never get him out of 
his scrape.” 

‘* Faith, ma’am, suppose we leave him in it?” 
grumbled Will. ‘Old Maria and I don’t love 
each other too much, I grant you; but an En- 
glish Earl’s daughter is good enough for an 
American tobacco-planter, when all is said and 
done.” 

Here his mother and sister broke out. They 
would not hear of such a union. To which 
Will answered, ‘‘ You are like the dog in the 
manger. You don’t want the man yourself, 
Fanny—” 

‘*7 want him, indeed!” cries Lady Fanny, 
with a toss of her head. 

“‘Then why grudge him to Maria? I think 
Castlewood wants her to have him.” 

‘*Why grudge him to Maria, Sir?” cried 
Madame de Bernstein, with great energy. ‘‘Do 
you remember who the poor boy is, and what 
your house owes to his family? His grandfather 
was the best friend your father ever had, and 
gave up this estate, this title, this very castle, 
in which you are conspiring against the friend- 
less Virginian lad, that you and yours might 
profit by it. And the reward for all this kind- 
ness is, that you all but shut the door on the 
child when he knocks at it, and talk of marry- 
ing him to a silly elderly creature who might be 
his mother! He sha’n’t marry her.” 

‘The very thing we were saying and think- 
ing, my dear Baroness!” interposes Lady Cas- 
tlewood. ‘‘ Our part of the family is not eager 
about the match, though my lord and Maria 
may be.” 

*¢ You would like him for yourself, now that 
you hear he is rich—and may be richer, young 
people, mind you that,” cried Madam Beatrix, 
turning upon the other women. 

“Mr. Warrington may be ever so rich, mad- 
am, but there is no need why your ladyship 
should perpetually remind us that we are poor,” 
broke in Lady Castlewood, with some spirit. 
** At least there is very little disparity in Fan- 
ny’s age and Mr. Harry’s; and you surely will 
be the last to say that a lady of our name and 
family is not good enough for any gentleman 
born in Virginia or elsewhere.” 

“‘Let Fanny take an English gentleman, 
Countess, not an American. With such a name 
and such a mother to help her, and with all her 
good looks and accomplishments, sure, she can’t 
fail of finding a man worthy of her. But from 
what I know about the daughters of this house, 





and what I imagine about our young cousin, I 
am certain that no happy match could be made 
between them.” 

‘*What does my aunt know about me?” ask- 
ed Lady Fanny, turning very red. 

‘*Only your temper, my dear. You don’t 
suppose that I believe all the tittle-tattle and 
scandal which one can not help hearing in town? 
But the temper and early education are suffi- 
cient. Only fancy one of you condemned to 
leave St. James’s and the Mall, and live in a 
plantation surrounded by savages! You would 
die of ennui, or worry your husband's life out 
with your ill-humor. You are born, ladies, to 
ornament courts—not wigwams. Let this lad 
go back to his wilderness with a wife who is 
suited to him.” 

The other two ladies declared in a breath 
that, for their parts, they\desired no better, and, 
after a few more words, went on their way, while 
Madame de Bernstein, lifting up her tapestried 
door, retired into her own chamber. She saw 
all the scheme now; she admired the ways of 
women, calling a score of little circumstances 
back to mind. She wondered at her own blind- 
ness during the last few days, and that she should 
not have perceived the rise and progress of this 
queer little intrigue. How far had it gone? 
was now the question. Was Harry’s passion 
of the serious and tragical sort, or a mere fire 
of straw which a day or two would burn out? 
How deeply was he committed? She dreaded 
the strength of Harry’s passion, and the weak- 
ness of Maria’s. A woman of her age is so des- 
perate, Madame Bernstein may have thought, 
that she will make any efforts to secure a lover. 
Scandal, bah! She will retire and be a prin- 
cess in Virginia, and leave the folks in England 
to talk as much scandal as they choose. 

Is there always, then, one thing which wo- 
men do not tell to one another, and about which 
they agree to deceive each other? Does the 
concealment arise from deceit or modesty? A 
man, as soon as he feels an inclination for one 
of the other sex, seeks for a friend of his own 
to whom he may impart the delightful intelli- 
gence. A woman (with more or less skill) 
buries her secret away from her kind. For 
days and weeks past had not this old Maria 
made fools of the whole house—Maria, the butt 
of the family ? 

I forbear to go into too curious inquiries re- 
garding the Lady Maria’s antecedents. I have 
my own opinion about Madame Bernstein’s. A 
hundred years ago people of the great world 
were not so straight-laced as they are now, when 
every body is good, pure, moral, modest ; when 
there is no skeleton in any body’s closet; when 
there is no scheming; no slurring over of old 
stories; when no girl tries to sell herself for 
wealth, and no mother abets her. Suppose my 
Lady Maria tries to make her little game, where- 
in is her ladyship’s great eccentricity ? 

On these points no doubt the Baroness de 
Bernstein thought as she communed with her- 
self in her private apartment. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


AN OLD STORY. 


As my Lady Castlewood and her son and 
daughter passed through one door of the saloon 
where they had all been seated, my Lord Castle- 
wood departed by another issue; and then the 
demure eyes looked up from the tambour-frame 
on which they had persisted hitherto in exam- 
ining the innocent violets and jonquils. ‘The 
eyes looked up at Harry Warrington, who stood 
at an ancestral portrait under the great fire- 
place. He had gathered a great heap of blushes 
(those flowers which bloom so rarely after gen- 
tlefolks’ spring-time); and with them orna- 
mented his honest countenance, his cheeks, his 
forehead, nay, his youthful ears. 

‘*Why did you refuse to go with our aunt, 
cousin ?” asked the lady of the tambour-frame. 

**Because your ladyship bade me stay,” an- 
swered the lad. 

“7 bid you stay! La! child! What one 
says in fun, you take in earnest! Are all you 
Virginian gentlemen so obsequious as to fancy 
every idle word a lady says is a command? 
Virginia must be a pleasant country for our sex 
if it be so!” 

**You said—when—when we walked in the 
terrace two nights since—O Heaven!” cried 
Harry, with a voice trembling with emotion. 

** Ah, that sweet night, cousin!” cries the 
Tambour-frame. 

**Whe—whe—when you gave me this rose 
from your own neck—” roared out Harry, pull- 
ing suddenly a crumbled and decayed vegetable 
from his waistcoat—‘“‘ which I will never part 
with—with, no, by Heavens, while this heart 
continues to beat! You said, ‘Harry, if your 





aunt asks you to go away, you will go, and if 
you go, you will forget me.’ Didn’t you say 
so?” 


** All men forget!” said the Virgin, with a 
sigh. 

** Tn this cold selfish country they may, cousin, 
not in ours,” continues Harry, yet in the same 
state of exultation, ‘‘I had rather have lost an 
arm almost than refused the old lady. I tell 
you it went to my heart to say no to her, and | 
she so kind to me, and who had been the means 
of introducing me to—to—O Heaven!” ... 
(Here a kick to an intervening spaniel, which 
flies yelping from before the fire, and a rapid 
advance on the tambour-frame.) ‘‘ Look here, 
cousin! If you were to bid me jump out of 
yonder window, I should do it; or murder, I 
should do it.” 

‘*La! but you need not squeeze one’s hand 
so, you silly child!” remarks Maria. 

“T can’t help it—we are so in the South. 
Where my heart is, I can’t help speaking my 
mind out, cousin—and you know where that 
heart is! Ever since that evening—that—O 
Heaven! I tell you I have hardly slept since—I 
want to do something—to distinguish myself— 
to be ever so great. I wish there was Giants, 
Maria, as I have read‘of in—in books, that I 
could go and fight ’em. iI wish you was in dis- 
tress, that I might help you, somehow. I wish 
you wanted my blood, that I might spend every 
drop of it for you. And when you told me not 
to go with Madame Bernstein .. .” 

** J tell thee, child? never.” 

**T thought you told me. You said you 
knew I preferred my aunt to my cousin, and I 
said then what I say now, ‘ Incomparable Maria! 
I prefer thee to all the women in the world and 
all the angels in Paradise—and I would go any 
where, were it to dungeons, if you ordered me!’ 
And do you think I would not stay any where, 
when you only desired that I should be near 
you?” he added, after a moment's pause. 

** Men always talk in that way—that is—that 
is, I have heard so,” said the spinster, correct- 
ing herself; “for what should a country-bred 
woman know about you creatures? When you 
are near us, they say you are all raptures and 
flames and promises and I don’t know what; 
when you are away, you forget all about us.” 

“But I think I never want to go away as 
long as I live,” groaned out the young man. 
‘“*T have tired of many things; not books and 
that, I never cared for study much, but games 
and sports which I used to be fond of when I 
was a boy. Before I saw you, it was to be a 
soldier I most desired; I tore my hair with rage 
when my poor dear brother went away instead 
of me on that expedition in which we lost him. 
But now, I only care for one thing in the world, 
and you know what that is.” 

‘You silly child! don’t you know I am al- 
most old enough to be... .?” 

**T know—I know! but what is that to me? 
Hasn’t your br. . . . —well, never mind who, 
some of ’em—told me stories against you, and 
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didn’t they show me the Family Bible, where 
all your names are down, and the dates of your 
birth ?” 

‘*The cowards! Who did that?” cried out 
Lady Maria. ‘‘Dear Harry, tell me who did 
that? Was it my mother-in-law, the grasping, 
odious, abandoned, brazen harpy? Do you 
know all about her? How she married my 
father in his cups—the horrid hussy!—and . . .” 

“Indeed it wasn’t Lady Castlewood,” inter- 
posed the wondering Harry. 

‘*Then it was my aunt,” continued the infu- 
riate lady. ‘‘A pretty moralist, indeed! A 
Bishop’s widow, forsooth, and I should like to 
know whose widow before and afterward. Why, 





Harry, she intrigued with the Pretender, and 
with the Court of Hanover, and, I dare say, 
would with the Court of Rome and the Sultan 
of Turkey if she had had the means. Do you 
know who her second husband was? A creat- 
ure who....” 

“But our aunt nc ver spoke a word against 
you,” broke in Harry, more and more amazed 
at the nymph’s vehemence. 

She checked her anger. In the inquisitive 
countenance opposite to her she thought she 
read some alarm as to the temper which she 
was exhibiting. 

‘‘Well, well! I am a fool,” she said. 
want thee to think well of me, Harry!” 


“Ty 
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A hand is somehow put out and seized, and, 
no doubt, kissed bythe rapturous youth. ‘‘An- 
gel!” he cries, looking into her face with his 
eager, honest eyes. 

Two fish-pools irradiated by a pair of stars 
would not kindle to greater warmth than did 
those elderly orbs into which Harry poured his 
gaze. Nevertheless, he plunged into their blue 
depths, and fancied he saw heaven in their calm 
brightness. So that silly dog (of whom sop 
or the Spelling-book used to tell us in youth) 
beheld a beef-bone in the pond, and snapped it, 
and lost the beef-bone he was carrying. Oh, 
absurd cur! He saw the beef-bone in his own 
mouth reflected in the treacherous pool, which 
dimpled, I dare say, with ever so many smiles, 
coolly sucked up the meat, and returned to its 
usual placidity. Ah! what a heap of wreck 
lie beneath some of those quiet surfaces! What 
treasures we have dropped into them! What 
chased golden dishes, what precious jewels of 
love, what bones after bones, and sweetest heart’s 
flesh! Do not some very faithful and unlucky 
dogs jump in bodily, when they are swallowed 
up heads and tails entirely? When some wo- 
men come to be dragged, it is a marvel what 
will be found in the depths of them. Cavete, 
canes! Have a care how ye lap that water. 
What do they want with us, the mischievous 
siren sluts? A green-eyed Naiad never rests 
until she has inveigled a fellow under the water; 
she sings after him, she dances after him; she 
winds round him, glittering tortuously; she 
warbles and whispers dainty secrets at his cheek, 
she kisses his feet, she leers at him from out of 
her rushes: all her beds sigh out, ‘‘Come, 
sweet youth! Hither, hither, rosy Hylas!” 
Pop goes Hylas. (Surely the fable is renewed 
forever and ever?) Has his captivator any 
pleasure? Doth she take any account of him? 
No more than a fisherman landing at Brighton 
does of one out of a hundred thousand her- 
rings. ... The last time Ulysses rowed by the 
Sirens’ Bank, he and his men did not care 
though a whole shoal of them were singing and 
combing their longest locks. Young Telema- 
chus was for jumping overboard: but the tough 
old crew held the silly, bawling lad. They 
were deaf, and could not hear his bawling nor 
the sea-nymphs’ singing. They were dim of 
sight, and did not see how lovely the witches 
were. The stale, old, leering witches! Away 
with ye! I dare say you have painted your 
cheeks by this time ; your wretched old songs 
are as out of fashion as Mozart, and it is all 
false hair you are combing! 

In the last sentence you see Lector Benevo- 
lus and Scriptor Doctissimus figure as tough old 
Ulysses and his tough old Boatswain, who do 
not care a quid of tobacco for any Siren at 
Sirens’ Point; but Harry Warrington is green 
Telemachus, who, be sure, was very unlike the 
soft youth in the ,ood Bishop of Cambray’s 
twaddling story. He does not see that the siren 
paints the lashes from under which she ogles 
him; will put by into a box when she has done 





the ringlets into which she would inveigle him ; 
and if she eats him, as she proposes to do, will 
crunch his bones with a new set of grinders 
just from the dentist’s, and warranted for mas- 
tication. The song is not stale to Harry War- 
rington, nor the voice cracked or out of tune 
that sings it. But—but—oh, dear me, Broth- 
er Boatswain! Don’t you remember how pleas- 
ant the opera was when we first heard it? Cosi 
Jan tutti was its name—Mozart’s music. Now, 
I dare say, they have other words, and other 
music, and other singers and fiddlers, and an- 
other great crowd in the pit. Well, well, Cosi 
Jan tutti is still upon the bills, and theyeare 
going on singing it over and over and over. 

Any man or woman with a pennyworth of 
brains, or the like precious amount of personal 
experience, or who has read a novel before, 
must, when Harry pulled out those faded vege- 
tables just now, have gone off into a digression 
of his own, as the writer confesses for himself 
he was diverging while he has been writing the 
last brace of paragraphs. If he sees a pair of 
lovers whispering in a garden alley or the em- 
brasure of a window, or a pair of glances shot 
across the room from Jenny to the artless Jessa- 
my, he falls to musing on former days when, 
etc. etc. These things follow each other by a 
general law, which is not as old as the hills, to 
be sure, but as old as the people who walk up 
and down them. When, I say, a lad pulls 
a bunch of amputated and now decomposing 
greens from his breast and falls to kissing it, 
what is the use of saying much more? As well 
tell the market-gardener’s name from whom the 
slip-rose was bought—the waterings, clippings, 
trimmings, manurings, the plant has undergone 
—as tell how Harry Warrington came by it. 
Rose, elle a vécu la vie des roses, has been 
trimmed, has been watered, has been potted, has 
been sticked, has been cut, worn, given away, 
transferred to yonder boy’s pocket-book and 
bosom, according to the laws and fate apper- 
taining to roses. 

And how came Maria to give it to Harry? 
And how did he come to want it and to prize it 
so passionately when he got the bit of rubbish? 
Is not one story as stale as the other? Are not 
they all alike? What is the use, I say, of tell- 
ing them over and over? Harry values that rose 
because Maria has ogled him in the old way ; be- 
cause she has happened to meet him in the gar- 
den in the old way; because he has taken her 
hand in the old way; because they have whis- 
pered to one another behind the old curtain (the 
gaping old rag, as if every body could not peep 
through it!); because, in this delicious weather, 
they have happened to be early risers and go into 
the park ; because dear Goody Jenkins in the vil- 
lage happened to have a bad knee, and my Lady 
Maria went to read to her, and give her calves’- 
foot jelly, and because somebody, of course, must 
carry the basket. Whole chapters might have 
been written to chronicle all these circum- 
stances, but a quoi bon? The incidents of life, 
and love-making especially, I believe to resem- 
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A MINISTERING ANGEL. 


ble each other so much, that I am surprised, 

gentlemen and ladies, you read novels any more. | 
Pshaw! Of course that rose in young Harry’s | 
pocket-book had grown, and had budded, and 

had bloomed, and was now rotting, like other | 
roses. I suppose you will want me to say that 
the young fool kissed it next? Of course he 
kissed it. What were lips made for, pray, but 
for smiling and simpering and (possibly) hum- 
bugging, and kissing, and opening to receive | 
mutton-chops, cigars, and so forth? I can not} 
write this part of the story of our Virginians, 
because Harry did not dare to write it himself 

to any body at home, because, if he wrote any 
letters to Maria (which, of course, he did, as | 
they were in the same house, and might meet | 
each other as much as they liked), they were | 
destroyed ; because he afterward chose to be | 
very silent about the story, and we can’t have it | 
from her Ladyship, who never told the truth | 


| 


about any thing. But cui bono? I say again. 
What is the good of telling the story? My gen- 
tle reader, take your story: take mine. To-mor- 
row it shall be Miss Fanny’s, who is just walk- 
ing away with her doll to the school-room and 
the governess (poor victim! she has a version of 
it in her desk): and next day it shall be Baby’s, 
who is bawling out on the stairs for his bottle. 
Maria might like to have and exercise power 
over the young Virginian; but she did not want 
that Harry should quarrel with his aunt for her 
sake, or that Madame de Bernstein should be 
angry with her. Harry was not the Lord of 
Virginia yet: he was only the Prince, and the 
Queen might marry and have other Princes, and 
the laws of primogeniture might not be estab- 
lished in Virginia, qu’en savait elle? My lord 
her brother and she had exchanged no words at 
all about the delicate business. But they un- 
derstood each other, and the Earl had a way of 
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understanding things without speaking. He 
knew his Maria perfectly well: in the course 
of a life of which not a little had been spent in 
her brother’s company and under his roof, Ma- 
ria’s disposition, ways, tricks, faults, had come 
to be perfectly understood by the head of the 
family ; and she would find her little schemes 
checked or aided by him, as to his lordship 
seemed good, and without need of any words 
between them. Thus three days before, when 
she happened to be going to see that poor dear 
old Goody, who was ill with the sore knee in 
the village (and when Harry Warrington hap- 
pened to be walking behind the elms on the 
green, too), my lord with his dogs about him, 
and his gardener walking after him, crossed the 
court, just as Lady Maria was tripping to the 
gate-house—and his lordship called his sister, 
and said: ‘‘ Molly, you are going to see Goody 
Jenkins. You are a charitable soul, my dear. 
Give Gammer Jenkins this half-crown for me 
—unless our cousin, Warrington, has already 
given her money. A pleasant walk to you. 
Let her want for nothing.” And at supper, 
my lord asked Mr. Warrington many questions 
about the poor in Virginia, and the means of 
maintaining them, to which the young gentle- 
man gave the best answers he might. His lord- 
ship wished that in the old country there were 
no more poor people than in the new; and rec- 
ommended Harry to visit the poor and people 
of every degree, indeed, high and low—in the 
country to look ai the agriculture, in the city at 
the manufactures and municipal institutions— 
to which edifying advice Harry acceded with be- 
coming modesty and few words, and Madame 
Bernstein nodded approval over her picket with 
the chaplain. Next day, Harry was in my lord’s 
justice-room: the next day he was out ever so 
long with my lord on the farm—and coming 
home, what does my lord do, but look in on a 
sick tenant? I think Lady Maria was out on 
that day, too; she had been reading good books 
to that poor dear Goody Jenkins, though I don’t 
suppose Madame Bernstein ever thought of ask- 
ing about her niece. 
“*CasTLEwoop, Hampsnine, ENGLAND, 
‘+ August 5, 1757. 

‘* My pear Movuntarn,—At first, as I wrote, 
I did not like Castlewood, nor my cousins there, 
very much. Now, I am used to their ways, and 
we begin to understand each other much better. 
With my duty to my mother, tell her, I hope, 
that considering her ladyship’s great kindness to 
me, Madam Esmond will be reconciled to her 
half-sister, the Baroness de Bernstein. The 
Baroness, you know, was my Grandmamma’s 
daughter by her first husband, Lord Castlewood 
(only Grandpapa really was the real Lord) ; 
however, that was not his, that is the other Lord 
Castlewood’s fault you know, and he was very 
kind to Grandpapa, who always spoke most 
kindly of him to us as you know. 

‘* Madame the Baroness Bernstein first mar- 
ried a clergyman, Reverend Mr. Tusher, who 
was so learned and good, and such a favorite of 





his Majesty, as was my aunt, too, that he was 
made.a Bishopp. When he died, Our gracious 
King continued his friendship to my aunt; who 
married a Hanoverian nobleman, who occupied 
a post at the Court—and I believe left the Bar- 
oness very rich. My cousin, my Lord Castle- 
wood, told me so much about her, and I am 
sure J have found from her the greatest kind- 
ness and affection. 

“*The (Dowiger) Countess Castlewood and 
my cousins Will and Lady Fanny have been 
described per last, that went by the Falmouth 
packet on the 20th ult. The ladies are not 
changed since then. Me and Cousin Will are 
very good friends. We have rode out a good 
deal. We have had some famous cocking 
matches at Hampton and Winton. My cousin 
is a sharp blade, but I think I have shown him 
that we in Virginia know a thing or two. Rev- 
erend Mr. Sampson, chaplain of the famaly, 
most excellent preacher, without any biggatry. 

‘*The kindness of my cousin the Earl im- 
proves every day, and by next year’s ship I hope 
my mother will send his lordship some of our 
best roll tobacco (for tennants) and hamms. He 
is most charatable tothe poor. His sister, Lady 
Maria, equally so. She sits for hours reading 
good books to the sick: she is most beloved in 
the village.” 

‘* Nonsense!” said a lady to whom Harry 
submitted his precious manuscript. ‘* Why do 
you flatter me, cousin?” 

**You are beloved in the village and out of 
it,” said Harry, with a knowing emphasis, “‘ and 
I have flattered you, as ycu call it, a little more 
still, further on.” 


‘¢There is a sick old woman there, whom 
Madam Esmond would like, a most raligious, 
good, old lady. 

‘* Lady Maria goes very often to read to her; 
which, she says, gives her comfort. But though 
her Ladyship hath the sweetest voice, both in 
speaking and singeing (she plays the church or- 
gan, and singes there most beautifully), I can 
not think Gammer Jenkins can have any com- 
fort from it, being very deaf, by reason of her 
great age. She has her memory perfectly, how- 
ever, and remembers when my honoured Grand- 
mother Rachel Lady Castlewood lived here. 
She says, my Grandmother was the best woman 
in the whole world, gave her a cow when she 
was married, and cured her husband, Gaffer 
Jenkins, of the collects, which he used to have 
very bad. I suppose it was with the Pills and 
Drops which my honored Mother put up in my 
boxes, when I left dear Virginia. Having nev- 
er been ill since, have had no use for the pills. 
Gumbo hath, eating and drinking a great deal 
too much in the Servants’ Hall. The next an- 
gel to my Grandmother (N.B. I think I spelt 
angel wrong per last), Gammer Jenkins says, is 
Lady Maria, who sends her duty to her Aunt 
in Virginia, and remembers her, and my Grand- 
papa and Grandmamma when they were in Eu- 
rope, and she was a little girl. You know they 
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have Grandpapa’s picture here, and I live in the 
very rooms which he had, and which are to be 
called mine, my Lord Castlewood says. 

‘‘ Having no more to say, at present, I close 
with best love and duty to my honoured Mother, 
and with respects to Mr. Dempster, and a kiss 
for Fanny, and kind remembrances to Old Gum- 
bo, Nathan, Old and Young Dinah, and the 
pointer dog and Slut, and all friends, from their 
well-wisher 

‘“‘Henry Esmonp WARRINGTON. 


‘¢ Have wrote and sent my duty to my Uncle 
Warrington in Norfolk. No anser as yet.” 


‘*T hope the spelling is right, cousin ?” asked 
the author of the letter, from the critic to whom 
he showed it. 

‘**Tis quite well enough spelt for any person 
of fashion,” answered Lady Maria, who did not 
choose to be examined too closely regarding the 
orthography. 

‘¢One word—‘ Angel’—I know I spelt wrong 
in writing to my mamma; but I have learned a 
way of spelling it right, now.” 

*¢ And how is that, Sir?” 

“TI think ’tis by looking at you, cousin;” 
saying which words Mr. Harry made her lady- 
ship a low bow, and accompanied the bow by 
one of his best blushes, as if he were offering 
her a bow and a bouquet. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
CONTAINING BOTH LOVE AND LUCK. 


Ar the next meal, wher the family party as- 

« sembled, there was not a trace of displeasure in 
Madame de Bernstein’s countenance, and her 
behavior to all the company, Harry included, 
was perfectly kind and cordial. She praised 
the cook this time, declared the fricassee was 
excellent, and that there were no eels any 
where like those in the Castlewood moats; 
would not allow that the wine was corked, or 
hear of such extravagance as opening a fresh 





bottle for a useless old woman like her; gave 
Madam Esmond Warrington, of Virginia, as 
her toast, when the new wine was brought, and 
hoped Harry had brought away his mamma’s 
permission to take back an English wife with 
him. He did not remember his grandmother ; 
her, Madame de Bernstein’s dear mother? The 
Baroness amused the company with numerous 
stories of her mother, of her beauty and good- 
ness, of her happiness with her second husband, 
though the wife was so much older than Colonel 
Esmond. To see them together was delightful, 
she had heard. Their attachment was cele- 
brated all through the country. To talk of 
disparity in marriages was vain after that. My 
Lady Castlewood and her two children held 
their peace while Madame Bernstein prattled. 
Harry was enraptured, and Maria surprised. 
Lord Castlewood was puzzled to know what sud- 
den freak or scheme had occasioned this prodig- 
ious amiability on the part of his aunt; but did 
not allow the slightest expression of solicitude or 
doubt to appear on his countenance, which wore 
every mark of the most perfect satisfaction. 

The Baroness’s good-humor infected the whole 
family ; not one person at table escaped a gra- 
cious word from her. In reply to some com- 
pliment to Mr. Will, when that artless youth 
uttered an expression of satisfaction and surprise 
at his aunt’s behavior, she frankly said: ‘*‘ Com- 
plimentary, my dear! Of courseIam. I want 
to make up with you for having been exceed- 
ingly rude to every body this morning. When 
I was a child, and my father and mother were 
alive, and lived here, I remember I used to 
adopt exactly the same behavior. If I had been 
naughty in the morning, I used to try and coax 
my parents at night. I remember in this very 
room, at this very table—oh, ever so many hun- 
dred years ago!—so coaxing my father, and 
mother, and your grandfather, Harry Warring- 
ton; and there were eels for supper, as we have 
had them to-night, and it was that dish of col- 
lared eels which brought the circumstance back 
to my mind. I had been just as wayward that 
day, when I was seven years old, as I am to- 
day, when I am seventy, and so I confess my 
sins, and ask to be forgiven, like a good girl.” 

“T absolve your ladyship!” cried the chap- 
lain, who made one of the party. 

‘*But your reverence does not know how 
cross and ill-tempered I was. I scolded my 
sister, Castlewood; I scolded her children, I 
boxed Harry Warrington’s ears, and all because 
he would not go with me to Tunbridge Wells.” 

‘¢ But I will go, madam, I will ride with you 
with all the pleasure in life,” said Mr. War- 
rington. 

**You see, Mr. Chaplain, what good, dutiful 
children they all are. “Twas I alone who was 
cross and peevish. Oh, it was cruel of me to 
treat them so! Maria, I ask your pardon, my 
dear.” 

“Sure, madam, you have done me no 
wrong!” says Maria to this humble suppliant. 

‘¢ Indeed, I have, a very great wrong, child! 
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Because i was weary of myself, I told you that 
your company would be wearisome tome. You 
offered to come with me to Tunbridge, and I 
rudely refused you.” 

‘¢ Nay, ma’am, if you were sick, and my pres- 
ence annoyed you. . . .” 

“But it will not annoy me! You are most 
kind to say you would come. I do, of all things, 
beg, pray, entreat, implore, command that you 
will come.” 

My lord filled himself a glass, and sipped it. 
Most utterly unconscious did his lordship look. 
This, then, was the meaning of the previous 
comedy. 

*¢ Any thing which can give my aunt pleas- 
ure, I am sure, will delight me,” said Maria, 
trying to look as happy as possible. 

** You must come and stay with me, my dear, 
and I promise to be good and good-humored. 
My dear lord, you will spare your sister to me?” 

** Lady Maria Esmond is quite of age to judge 
for herself about such a matter,” said his lord- 
ship, with a bow. ‘If any of us can be of use 
to you, madam, you sure ought to command 
us.” Which sentence, being interpreted, no 
doubt meant, “Plague take the old woman! 
She is taking Maria away in order to separate 
her from this young Virginian.” 

**Oh, Tunbridge will be delightful!” sighed 
Lady Maria. 

‘** Mr. Sampson will go and see Goody Jones 
for you,” my lord continued. Harry drew pic- 
tures with his finger on the table. What de- 
lights had he not been speculating on? What 
walks, what rides, what interminable conversa- 
tions, what delicious shrubberies and sweet se- 
questered summer-houses, what poring over mu- 
sie-books, what moonlight, what billing and coo- 
ing, had he not imagined! Yes, the day was 
coming. They were all departing—my Lady 
Castlewood to her friends, Madame Bernstein 
to her waters—and he was to be left alone with 
his divine charmer—alone with her and unutter- 
able rapture! The thought of the pleasure was 
maddening. ‘That these people were all going 
away. That he was to be left to enjoy that 
Heaven—to sit at the feet of that angel and kiss 
the hem of that white robe. O Gods! ’twas too 
great bliss tobe real! ‘‘I knew it couldn’t be,” 
thought poor Harry. ‘‘ I knew something would 
happen to take her from me.” 

**But you will ride with us to Tunbridge, 
Nephew Warrington, and keep us from the 
highwaymen,” said Madame de Bernstein. 

Harry Warrington hoped the company did 
not see how red he grew. He tried to keep his 
voice calm and without tremor. Yes, he would 
ride with their ladyships, and he was sure they 
need fear no danger. Danger! Harry felt he 
would rather like danger than not. He would 
slay ten thousand highwaymen if they approach- 
ed his mistress’s coach. At least, he would ride 
by that coach, and now and again see her eyes 
at the window. He might not speak to her; 
but he should be nearher. He should press the 
blessed hand at the inn at night, and feel it re- 





posing on his as he led her to the carriage at 
morning. They would be two whole days going 
to Tunbridge, and one day or two he might stay 
there. -Is not the poor wretch who is left for 
execution at Newgate thankful for even two or 
three days of respite ? 

You see, we have only indicated, we have not 
chosen to describe, at length, Mr. Harry War- 
rington’s condition, or that utter depth of imbe- 
cility into which the poor young wretch was now 
plunged. Some boys have the complaint of 
love favorably and gently. Others, when they 
get the fever, are sick unto death with it; or, 
recovering, carry the marks of the malady down 
with them to the grave, or to remotest old age. 
I say, it is not fair to take down a young fel- 
low’s words when he is raging in that delirium. 
Suppose he is in love with a woman twice as old 
as himself, have we not all read of the young 
gentleman who committed suicide in conse- 
quence of his fatal passion for Mademoiselle 
Ninon de YEnclos, who turned out to be_his 
grandmother? Suppose thou art making an 
ass of thyself, young Harry Warrington, of Vir- 
ginia! are there not people in England who 
heehaw, too? Kick and abuse him, you who 
have never brayed; but bear with him, all hon- 
est fellow-cardophagi; long-eared messmates, 
recognize a brother donkey! 

**You will stay with us for a day or two at 
the Wells,” Madame Bernstein continued. “You 
will see us put into our lodgings. ‘Then you 
can return to Castlewood and the partridge- 
shooting, and all the fine things which you and 
my lord are to study together.” 

Harry bowed an acquiescence. 
week of Heaven! 
blank, then. 

‘¢ And as there is sure to be plenty of com- 
pany at the Wells, I shall be able to present 
you,” the lady graciously added. 

‘*Company! ah! I sha’n’t need company,” 
sighed out Harry. ‘I mean that I shall be 
quite contented in the company of you two la- 
dies,” he added, eagerly; and no doubt Mr. 
Will wondered at his cousin’s taste. 

As this was to be the last night of Cousin 
Harry’s present visit to Castleword, Cousin Will 
suggested that he, and his Reverence, and War- 
rington should meet at the quarters of the latter 
and make up accounts, to which process Harry, 
being a considerable winner in his play trans- 
actions with the two gentlemen, had no objec- 
tion. Accordingly, when the ladies retired for 
the night, and my lord withdrew—as his custom 
was—to his own apartments, the three gentle- 
men all found themselves assembled in Mr. 
Harry’s little room before the punch-bowl, 
which was Will's usual midnight companion. 

But Will’s method of settling accounts was 
by producing a couple of fresh packs of cards, 
and offering to submit Harry’s debt to the proc- 
ess of being doubled or acquitted. The poor 
chaplain had no more ready cash than Lord 
Castlewood’s younger brother. Harry War- 


A whole 
Life was not altogether a 


rington wanted to win the money of neither. 
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Would he give pain to the brother of his adored 


**T will bet one of Cousin Will’s notes for 


Maria, or allow any one of her near kinsfolk to| twenty pounds,” cried Mr. Warrington, pro- 
tax him with any want of generosity or forbear- | ducing one of those documents. 


ance? He was ready to give them their re- 
venge, as the gentlemen proposed. Up to mid- 
night he would play with them for what stakes 
they chose to name. And so they set to work, 
and the dice-box was rattled and the cards shuf- 
fled and dealt. 

Very likely he did not think about the cards 
at all. Very likely he was thinking: ‘‘ At this 
moment my beloved one is sitting with her beau- 
teous golden locks outspread under the fingers 
of her maid. Happy maid! Now she is on her 
knees, the sainted creature, addressing prayers 
to that Heaven which is the abode of angels 
like her. Now she has sunk to rest behind her 
damask curtains. O bless, bless her!” ‘‘ You 
double us all round? I will take a card upon 
each of my two. Thank you, that will do—a 
ten—now, upon the other—a queen—two nat- 
ural vingt-et-uns, and as you doubled us you 
owe me so and so.” 

I imagine volleys of oaths from Mr. William, 
and brisk. pattering of imprecations from his 
Reverence, at the young Virginiar’s luck. He 
won because he did not want to win. Fortune, 
that notoriously coquettish jade, came to him 
because he was thinking of another nymph, who 
possibly was as fickle. Will and the Chaplain 
may have played against him, solicitous con- 
stantly to increase their stakes, and supposing 
that the wealthy Virginian wished to let them 
recover all their losings. But this was, by no 
means, Harry Warrington’s notion. When he 
was at home he had taken a part in scores of 
such games as these (whereby we may be led to 
suppose that he kept many little circumstances 
of his life mum from his lady mother), and had 
learned to play and pay. And as he practiced 
fair play toward his friends he expected it from 
them in return. 

“<The luck does seem to be with me, Cous- 
in,” he said, in reply to some more oaths and 
growls of Will, ‘‘and I am sure I do not want 
to press it; but you don’t suppose I am going to 
be such a fool as to fling it away altogether? I 
have quite a heap of your promises on paper by 
this time. If we are to go on playing let us 


have the dollars on the table, if you please ; or, | 


if not the money—the worth of it.” 


* * Always the way with you rich men,” grum- | 


bled Will. ‘Never lend except on security— 
always win because you are rich.” 

‘** Faith, Cousin, you have been, of late, for- 
ever flinging my riches into my face. 
enough for my wants and for my creditors.” 


the Chaplain. ‘* How happy we, and how hap- 
py the duns would be! 
play against our conqueror? There is my new 
gown, Mr. Warrington. 


‘*Or I have my brown mare, and will back 
her red against your honor’s notes of hand, but 
against ready money.” 

“*T have my horse. I will back my horse 
against you for fifty!” bawls out Will. 

Harry took the offers of both gentlemen. In 
the course of ten minutes the horse and the bay 
mare had both changed owners. Cousin Will- 
iam swore more fiercely than ever. The par- 
son dashed his wig to the ground, and emulated 
his pupil in the loudness of his objurgations. 
Mr. Harry Warrington was quite calm, and not 
the least elated by his triumph. They had 
asked him to play, and he had played.. He 
knew he should win. Oh beloved slumbering 
angel! he thought, am I not sure of victory 
when you are kind to me? He was looking 
out from his window toward the casement on 
the opposite side of the court, which he knew 
to be hers. He had forgot about his victims 
and their groans, and ill-luck, ere they crossed 
the court. Under yonder brilliant flickering 
star, behind yonder casement where the lamp 
was burning faintly, was his joy, and heart, and 
treasure. 








CHAPTER XX. 
FACILI3 DESCENSUS. 

Wate the good old Bishop of Cambray, in 
his romance lately mentioned, described the 
disconsolate condition of Calypso at the depart- 
I have | ure of Ulysses, I forget whether he mentioned 


| the grief of Calypso’s lady’s-maid on taking 
‘¢ Oh that we could all say as much!” groaned | leave of Odysseus’s own gentleman. 


The me- 
| nials must have wept together in the kitchen 


What have we got to precincts while the master and mistress took a 


last wild embrace in the drawing-room; they 


Will you set me five | must have hung round each other in the fore- 





pieces against it? Ihave but to preach in stuff | cabin, while their principals broke their hearts 
if Ilose. Stop! Ihave a Chrysostom, a Fox’s in the grand saloon. When the bell rang for 
Martyrs, a Baker’s Chronicle, and a cow and the last time, and Ulysses’s mate bawled, 
her calf. What shall we set against these?” | ‘‘ Now, any one for shore!” Calypso and her 
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female attendant must have both walked over 
the same plank, with beating hearts and stream- 
ing eyes; both must have waved pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs (of far different value and texture) as 
they stood on the quay to their friends on the 
departing vessel, while the people on the land, 
and the crew crowding in the ship’s bows, 
shouted, ‘‘ Hip, hip, huzzay!” (or whatever may 
be the equivalent Greek for the salutation) to 
all engaged on that voyage. But the point to 
be remembered is, that if Calypso ne pouvait se 
consoler, Calypso’s maid ne pouvoit se consoler 
non plus. They had to walk the same plank of 
- grief, and feel the same pang of separation ; on 
their return home, they might not use pocket- 
handkerchiefs of the same texture and value, 
but the tears, no doubt, were as salt and plenti- 
ful which one shed in her marble halls, and the 
other poured forth in the servants’ ditto. 

Not only did Harry Warrington leave Cas- 
tlewood a victim to love, but Gumbo quitted the 
same premises a prey to the same delightful pas- 
sion. His wit, accomplishments, good-humor, 
his skill in dancing, cookery, and music had 
endeared him to the whole female domestic circle. 
More than one of the men might be jealous of 
him, but the ladies all were with him. There 
was no such objection to the poor black man 
then in England as has obtained since among 
white-skinned people. A hundred years ago 
more than a score thousand black people were 
servants in London. ‘Theirs was a condition 
not perhaps of equality, but they had a suffer- 
ance and a certain grotesque sympathy from 
all; and from women, no doubt, a kindness 
much more generous. When Ledyard and 
Parke, in Blackmansland, were persecuted by 
the men, did they not find the black women 
pitiful and kind to them? Women are always 
kind toward our sex. What (mental) negroes 
do they not cherish? what (moral) hunchbacks 
do they not adore? what lepers, what idiots, 
what dull drivelers, what misshapen monsters 
(I speak figuratively) do they not fondle and 
cuddle ? Gumbo was treated by the women as 
kindly as many people no better than himself: 
it was only the men in the servants’ hall who 
rejoiced at the Virginian lad’s departure. I 
should like to see him taking leave. I should 
like to see Molly housemaid stealing to the ter- 
race-gardens in the gray dawning to cull a wist- 
ful posy. I should like to see Betty kitchen- 
maid cutting off a thick lock of her chestnut 
ringlets, which she proposed to exchange for 4 
woolly token from young Gumbo’s pate. Of 
course he said he was regum progenies, a de- 
scendant of Ashantee kings. In Caffraria, Con- 
naught, and other places now inhabited by he- 
reditary bondsmen, there must have been vast 
numbers of these potent sovereigns in former 
times, to judge from their descendants now ex- 
tant. 

At the morning announced for Madame de 
Bernstein’s departure all the numerous domes- 
tics of Castlewood crowded about the doors and 
passages, some to have a last glimpse of her 





ladyship’s men and the fascinating Gumbo, 
some to take leave of her ladyship’s maid—all 
to waylay the Baroness and her nephew for 
parting-fees, which it was the custom of that 
day largely to distribute among household serv- 
ants. One and the other gave liberal gratuities 
to the liveried society, to the gentlemen in black 
and ruffles, and to the swarm of female attend- 
ants. A hundred years back the servile race 
was far more numerous than among us at pres- 
ent. A bachelor had two or three servants who 
now has one. A gentleman rode with a groom 
before and behind him, who now has none, and 
but the part share in a livery-stable hostler. 
Castlewood was the house of the Baroness's 
youth; and as for her honest Harry, who had 
not only lived at free charges in the house, but 
had won horses and money—or promises of 
money—from his cousin and the unlucky chap- 
lain, he was naturally of a generous turn, and 
felt that at this moment he ought not to stint 
his benevolent disposition. ‘‘My mother, I 
know,” he thought, ‘‘ will wish me to be liberal 
to all the retainers of the Esmond family.” So 
he scattered about his gold pieces to right and 
left, and as if he had been as rich as Gumbo 
declared him to be. There was no one who 
came near him but had a share in his bounty. 
From the major-domo to the shoe-black — Mr. 
Harry had a peace-offering for them all; to the 
grim housekeeper in her still-room, to the feeble 
old porter in his lodge, he distributed some to- 
ken of his remembrance. When a man is in 
love with one woman in a family, it is astonish- 
ing how fond he becomes of every person con- 
nected with it. He ingratiates himself with the 
maids; he is bland with the butler; he inter- 
ests himself about the footman; he runs on er- 
rands for the daughters; he gives advice and 
lends money to the young son at college; he 
pats little dogs which he would kick otherwise ; 
he smiles at old stories which would make him 
break out in yawns, were they uttered by any 
one but papa; he drinks sweet port wine for 
which he would curse the steward and the whole 
committee of a club; he bears even with the 
cantankerous old maiden aunt; he beats time 
when darling little Fanny performs her piece on 
the piano, and smiles when wicked, lively little 
Bobby upsets the coffee over his shirt. 

Harry Warrington, in his way, and according 
to the customs of that age, had for a brief time 
past (by which I conclude that only for a brief 
time had his love been declared and accepted) 
given to the Castlewood family all these artless 
testimonies of his affection for one of them. 
Cousin Will should have won back his money 
and welcome, or have won as much of Harry’s 
own as the lad could spare. Nevertheless, the 
lad, though a lover, was shrewd, keen, and fond 
of sport and fair play, and a judge of a good 
horse when he saw one. Having played for and 
won all the money which Will had, besides a 
great number of Mr. Esmond’s valuable auto- 
graphs, Harry was very well pleased to win 
Will’s brown horse—that very quadruped which 
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had nearly pushed him into the water on the 
first evening of his arrival at Castlewood. He 
had seen the horse’s performance often, and, in 
the midst of all his passion and romance, was 
not sorry to be possessed of such a sound, swift, 
well-bred hunter and roadster. When he had 
gazed at the stars sufficiently as they shone over 
his mistress’s window, and put her candle to 
bed, he repaired to his own dormitory, and 
there, no doubt, thought of his Maria and his 
horse with youthful satisfaction, and how sweet 
it would be to have one pillioned on the other, 
and to make the tour of all the island on such 
an animal with such a pair of white arms round 
his waist. He fell asleep ruminating on these 
things, and meditating a million of blessings on 
his Maria, in whose company he was to luxuri- 
ate at least for a week more. 

In the early morning poor Chaplain Samp- 
son sent over his little black mare by the hands 
of his groom, footman, and gardener, who wept 
and bestowed a great number of kisses on the 
beast’s white nose as he handed him over to 
Gumbo. Gumbo and his master were both 
affected by the fellow’s sensibility; the negro 
servant showing his sympathy by weeping, and 
Harry by producing a couple of guineas, with 
which he astonished and speedily comforted the 
chaplain’s boy. Then Gumbo and the late 
groom led the beast away to the stable, having 
commands to bring him round with Mr. Will- 
iam’s horse after breakfast, at the hour when 
Madame Bernstein’s carriages were ordered. 

So courteous was he to his aunt, or so grate- 
ful for her departure, that the master of the 
house even made his appearance at the morn- 
ing meal, in order to take leave of his guests 
The ladies and the chaplain were present—the 
only member of the family absent was Will; 
who, however, left a note for his cousin, in which 
Will stated, in exceedingly bad spelling, that he 
was obliged to go away to Salisbury Races that 
morning, but that he had left the horse which 
his cousin won last night, and which Tom, Mr. 
Will’s groom, would hand over to Mr. Warring- 
ton’s servant. Will’s absence did not prevent 
the rest of the party from drinking a dish of tea 
amicably, and in due time the carriages rolled 
into the court-yard, the servants packed them 
with the Baroness’s multiplied luggage, and the 
moment of departure arrived. 

A large open landau contained the stout Bar- 
oness and her niece; a couple of men-servants 
mounting on the box before them with pistols 
and blunderbusses ready in event of a meeting 
with highwaymen. In another carriage were 
their ladyships’ maids, and another servant in 
guard of the trunks, which, vast and numerous 
as they were, were as nothing compared to the 
enormous baggage-train accompanying a lady 
of the present time. It was no uncommon thing 
for a gala-gown to last a whole life, and to be 
transmitted from mother to daughter. Think 
of the superior civilization of our own days, when 
three ladies going on a week’s visit to a country 
house will take two-and-forty dresses between 





them, with hoops as big as any which our grand- 
mothers wore! Mr. Warrington’s modest valises 
were placed in this second carriage under the 
maids’ guardianship, and Mr. Gumbo proposed 
to ride by the window for the chief part of the 
journey. 

My Lord, with his step-mother and Lady 
Fanny, accompanied their kinswoman to the 
carriage-steps, and bade her farewell with many 
dutiful embraces. Her Lady Maria followed in 
a riding-dress, which Harry Warrington thought 
the most becoming costume in the world. A 
host of servants stood around, and begged Heav- 
en bless her Ladyship. The Baroness’s depart- 
ure was known in the village, and scores of the 
folks there stood waiting under the trees outside 
the gates, and huzzaed and waved their hats as 
the ponderous vehicles rolled away. 

Gumbo was gone for Mr. Warrington’s horses, 
as my lord, with his arm under his young guest’s, 
paced up and down the court. ‘I hear you 
carry away some of our horses out of Castle- 
wood ?” my lord said. 

Harry blushed. ‘‘ A gentleman can not re- 
fuse a fair game at the cards,” he said. ‘I 
never wanted to play, nor would have played 
for money had not my Cousin William forced 
me. As for the Chaplain, it went to my heart 
to win from him, but he was as eager as my 
cousin.” 

“TI know—I know! There is no blame to 
you, my boy. At Rome you can’t help doing 
as Rome does; and I am very glad that you 
have been able to give Will a lesson. He is 
mad about play—would gamble his coat off his 
back—and I and the family have had to pay his 
debts ever so many times. May I ask how much 
you have won of him?” 

‘* Well, some eighteen pieces the first day or 
two, and his note for a hundred and twenty 
more, and the brown horse, sixty—that makes 
nigh upon two hundred. But, you know, cous- 
in, all was fair, and it was even against my will 
that we played at all. Will ain’t a match for 
me, my lord—that is the fact. Indeed he is 
not.” 

“‘He is a match for most people, though,” 
said my lord. ‘‘ His brown horse, I think you 
said ?” 

“Yes. His brown horse—Prince William, 
out of Constitution. You don’t suppose I would 
set him sixty against his bay, my lord?” 

*‘Oh, I didn’t know. I saw Will riding out 
this morning; most likely I did not remark what 
horse he was on. And you won the black mare 
from the parson ?” 

‘¢For fourteen. He will mount Gumbo very 
well. Why does not the rascal come round 
with the horses?” Harry’s mind was away to 
lovely Maria. He longed to be trotting by her 
side. 

‘¢ When you get to Tunbridge, Cousin Harry, 
you must be on the look-out against sharper play- 
ers than the Chaplain and Will. There is all 
sorts of queer company at the Wells.” 

‘* A Virginian learns pretty early to take care 
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of himself, my lord,” says Harry, with a know- | it, I will take care that you are righted. Fare- 
ing nod. well. Ride quickly, or your coaches will be at 


**So it seems! I recommend my sister to 
thee, Harry. Although she is not a baby in 
years, she is as innocent asone. Thou will see 
that she comes to no mischief?” 

*T will guard her with my life, my lord!” 
cries Harry. 

‘Thou art a brave fellow. By-the-way, 
cousin, unless you are very fond of Castlewood, 
[ would in your case not be in a great hurry to 
return to this lonely, tumble-down old house. 
I want myself to go to another place I have, and 
shall scarce be back here till the partridge- 
shooting. Go you and take charge of the wo- 
men, of my sister and the Baroness, will you ?” 

‘* Indeed I will,” said Harry, his heart beat- 
ing with happiness at the thought. 

*¢ And I will write thee word when you shall 
bring my sister back to me. Here come the 
horses. Have you bid adieu to the Countess 
and Lady Fanny? They are kissing their hands 
to you from the music-room balcony.” 

Harry ran up to bid these ladies a farewell. 
He made that ceremony very brief, for he was 
anxious to be off to the charmer of his heart; 
and came down stairs to mount his newly gotten 
steed, which Gumbo, himself astride on the par- 
son’s black mare, held by the rein. 

There was Gumbo on the black mare, indeed, 
and holding another horse. But it was a bay 
horse, not a brown—a bay horse with broken 
knees—an aged, worn-out quadruped. 

** What is this?” cries Harry. 

‘** Your honor’s new horse,” says the groom, 
touching his cap. 

‘This brute?” exclaims the young gentle- 
man, with one or more of those expressions 
then in use in England and Virginia. ‘‘Go 
and bring me round Prince William, Mr. Will- 
iam’s horse, the brown horse.” 

‘¢Mr. William have rode Prince William this 
morning away to Salisbury races. His last 
words was, ‘Sam, saddle my bay horse, Cato, 
for Mr. Warrington this morning. He is Mr. 
Warrington’s horse now I sold him to him 
last night” And I know your honor is bounti- 
ful. you will consider the groom.” 

My lord could not help breaking into a laugh 
at these words of Sam the groom, while Harry, 
for his part, indulged in a number more of those 
remarks which politeness does not admit of our 
inserting here. 

**Mr. William said he never could think of 
parting with the Prince under a hundred and 
twenty,” said the groom, looking at the young 
man. 

Lord Castlewood only laughed the more 
*¢ Will has been too much for thee, Harry War- 
rington.” 

**Too much for me, my lord! So may a 
fellow with loaded dice throw sixes, and be too 
much for me. I do not call this betting, I call 
it ch—” 

‘“‘Mr. Warrington! Spare me bad words 
about my brother, if you please! Depend on 





Farnham before you;” and waving him an 
adieu, my lord entered into the house, while 
Harry and his companion rode out of the court- 
yard. The young Virginian was much too ea- 
ger to rejoin the carriages and his charmer to 
remark the glances of unutterable love and af- 
fection which Gumbo shot from his fine eyes 
toward a young creature in the porter’s lodge. 

When the youth was gone, the chaplain and 
my lord sate down to finish their breakfast in 
peace and comfort. The two tadies did not re- 
turn to this meal. 

‘That was one of Will's confounded rascally 
tricks,” says my lord. ‘If our cousin breaks 
Will’s head, I should not wonder.” 

‘**He is used to the operation, my lord, and 
yet,” adds the Chaplain, with a grin, ‘‘ when 
we were playing last night, the color of the 
horse was not mentioned. I could not escape, 
having but one: and the black boy has ridden 
offon him. The young Virginian plays like a 
man, to do him justice.” 

‘* He wins because he does not care about 
losing. I think there can be little doubt but 
that he is very well to do. His mother’s law- 
agents are my lawyers, and they write that the 
property is quite a principality, and grows richer 
every year.” 

“If it were a kingdom, I know whom Mr. 
Warrington would make queen of it,” said the 
obsequious Chaplain. 

** Who can account for taste, parson?” asks 
his lordship, with a sneer. ‘‘ All men are so. 
The first woman I was in love with myself was 
forty ; and as jealous as if she had been fifteen. 
It runs in the family. Colonel Esmond (he in 
scarlet and the breast-plate yonder) married my 
grandmother, who was almost old enough to be 
his. If this lad chooses to take out an elderly 
princess to Virginia, we must not balk him.” 

“"Twere a consummation devoutly to be 
wished !” cries the Chaplain. “Had I not best 
go to Tunbridge Wells myself, my lord, and be 
on the spot, and ready to exercise my sacred 
function in behalf of the young couple ?” 

“You shall have a pair of new nags, parson, 
if you do,” said my lord. And with this we 
leave them peaceable over a pipe of tobacco aft- 
er breakfast. 


Harry was in such a haste to join the car- 
riages that he almost forgot to take off his hat, 
and acknowledge the cheers of the Castlewood 
villagers, who were lingering about the green to 
witness and salute his departure. All the peo- 
ple of the village liked the lad whose frank, cor- 
dial ways and honest face got him a welcome 
in most places. Legends were still extant in 
Castlewood, of his grand-parents, and how his 
grandfather, Colonel Esmond, might have been 
Lord Castlewood, but would not. Old Lock- 
wood at the gate often told of the Colonel’s gal- 
lantry in Queen Anne’s wars. His feats were 
exaggerated, the behavior of the present fami- 
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ly was contrasted with that of the old lord and 
lady, who might not have been very popular 
in their time, but were better folks than those 
now in possession. Lord Castlewood was a 
hard landlord: perhaps more disliked because 
he was known to be poor and embarrassed than 
because he was severe. As for Mr. Will, no- 
body was fond of him. The young gentleman 
had had many brawls and quarrels about the 
village, had received and given broken heads, 
had bills in the neighboring towns which he could 
not or would not pay; had been arraigned be- 
fore magistrates for tampering with village 
girls, and waylaid and cudgeled by injured hus- 
bands, fathers, sweet-hearts. A hundred years 
ago his character and actions might have been 
described at length by the painter of manners ; 
but the comic muse, nowadays, does not lift up 
Molly Seagrim’s curtain; she only indicates the 
presence of some one behind it, and passes on 
primly, with expressions of horror, and a fan 
before her eyes. The village had heard how 
the young Virginian squire had beaten Mr. Will 
at riding, af jumping, at shooting, and finally, 
at card-playing, for every thing is known ; and 
they respected Harry all the more for this su- 
periority. Above all, they admired him on ac- 
count of the reputation of enormous wealth 
which Gumbo had made for his master. This 
fame had traveled over the whole county, and 
was preceding him at this moment on the boxes 
of Madame Bernstein’s carriages, from which 
the valets, as they descended at the inns to bait, 
spread astounding reports of the young Virgin- 
ian’s rank and splendor. He was a prince in 
his own country. He had gold mines, diamond 
mines, furs, tobaccos, who knew what, or how 
much? No wonder the honest Britons cheered 
him and respected him for his prosperity, as the 
noble-hearted fellows always do. I am sur- 
prised that city corporations did not address 
him, and offer gold boxes with the freedom of 
the city—he was so rich. Ah, a proud thing it 
is to be a Briton, and think that there is no 
country where prosperity is so much respected 
asin ours; and where success receives such con- 
stant affecting testimonials of loyalty. 

So, leaving the villagers bawling, and their 
hats tossing in the air, Harry spurred his sorry 
beast, and galloped, with Gumbo behind him, 
until he cam2 up with the cloud of dust in 
the midst of which his charmer’s chariot was 
enveloped. Penetrating into this cloud, he 
found himself at the window of the carriage. 
The Lady Maria had the back seat to herself; 
by keeping a little behind the wheels, he could 
have the delight of seeing her divine eyes and 
smiles. She held a finger to her lip. Madame 
Bernstein was already dozing on her cushions. 
Harry did not care to disturb the old lady. To 
look at his cousin was bliss enough for him. 
The landscape around him might be beautiful, 
but what did he heed it? All the skies and 
trees of summer were as nothing compared to 
yonder face: the hedgerow birds sang no such 
sweet music as her sweet monosyllables. 
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The Baroness’s fat horses were accustomed 
to short journeys, easy paces, and plenty of feed- 
ing; so that, illas Harry Warrington was mount- 
ed, he could, without much difficulty, keep pace 
with his elderly kinswoman. At two o'clock 
they baited for a couple of hours for dinner. 
Mr. Warrington paid the landlord generously. 
What price could be too great for the pleasure 
which he enjoyed in being near his adored Ma- 
ria, and having the blissful chance of a conver- 
sation with her, scarce anterrupted by the soft 
breathing of Madame de Bernstein, who, after 
a comfortable meal, indulged in an agreeable 
half-hour’s slumber? In voices soft and low, 
Maria and her young gentleman talked over and 
over again those delicious nonsenses which peo- 
ple in Harry’s condition never tire of hearing 
and uttering. 

They were going to a crowded watering-place, 
where all sorts of beauty and fashion would be 
assembled ; timid Maria was certain that among 
the young beauties Harry would discover some 
whose charms were far more worthy to occupy 
his attention than any her homely face or fig- 
ure could boast of. By all the gods, Harry 
vowed that Venus herself could not tempt him 
from her side. (The heathen gods and god- 
desses were not as yet deposed from their places 
in poetry, school-boy exercises, and lovers’ rhap- 
sodies.) It was he who for his part had occa- 
sion to fear. When the young men of fashion 
beheld his peerless Maria they would crowd 
round her car; they would cause her to forget 
the rough and humble American lad who knew 
nothing of fashion or wit, who had only a faith- 
ful heart at her service. 

Maria smiles, she casts her eyes to Heaven, 
she vows that Harry knows nothing of the truth 
and fidelity of woman ; it is his sex, on the con- 
trary, which proverbially is faithless, and which 
delights to play with poor female hearts. A 
scuffle ensues; @ clatter is heard among the 
knives and forks of the dessert; a glass tumbles 
over and breaks. An ‘‘Oh!” escapes from the 
innocent lips of Maria. The disturbance has 
been caused by the broad cuff of Mr. Warring- 
ton’s coat, which has been stretched across the 
table to seize Lady Maria’s hand, and has up- 
set the wine-glass in so doing. Surely nothing 
could be more natural, or indeed necessary, than 
that Harry, upon hearing his sex’s honor im- 
peached, should seize upon his fair accuser’s 
hand, and vow eternal fidelity upon those charm- 
ing fingers ? 

What a part they play, or used to play in 
love-making, those hands! How quaintly they 
are squeezed at that period of life! How they 
are pushed into conversation! what absurd vows 
and protests are palmed off by their aid! What 
good can there be in pulling and pressing a 
thumb and four fingers? I fancy I see Alexis 
laugh, who is haply reading this page by the 
side of Araminta. To talk about thumbs in- 
deed! . . . Maria looks round, for her part, to 
see if Madame Bernstein has been awakened 
by the crash of the glass; but the old lady slum- 
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bers quite calmly in her arm-chair, so her niece 
thinks there can be no harm in yielding to Har- 
ry’s gentle pressure. 

The horses are put to: Paradise is over—at 
least until the next occasion. When my land- 
lord enters with the bill, Harry is standing quite 
at a distance from his cousin, looking from the 
window at the cavalcade gathering below. Ma- 
dame Bernstein wakes up from her slumber, 
smiling and quite unconscious. With what pro- 
found care and reverengial politeness Mr. War- 
rington hands his aunt to her carriage! how 
demure and simple looks Lady Maria as she 
follows! Away go the carriages, in the midst 
of a profoundly bowing landlord and waiters ; 
of country folks gathered round the blazing inn- 
sign; of shopmen gazing from their homely lit- 
tle doors; of boys and market-folks under the 
colonnade of the oldtown-hall; of loungers along 
the gabled street. ‘‘It is the famous Baroness 
Bernstein. That is she, the old lady in the ca- 
puchin. It is the rich young American who is 
just come from Virginia, and is worth millions 
and millions. Well, sure, he might have a bet- 
ter horse.” The cavalcade disappears, and the 
little town lapses into its usual quiet. The land- 
lord goes back to his friends at the club, to tell 
how the great folks are going to sleep at the 
Bush, at Farnham, to-night. 

The inn-dinner had been plentiful, and all 
the three guests of the inn had done justice to 
the good cheer. Harry had the appetite natu- 
ral to his period of life. Maria and her aunt 
were also not indifferent to a good dinner. 
Remember, this was the time when a fine lady, 
being pressed to drink more, artlessly said, ‘‘ If 
I do, I shall be muckibus!” A hundred years 
ago the honest creatures did not disdain to clear 
the platter anddrain the glass. Madame Bern- 
stein had had a comfortable nap after dinner, 
which had no doubt helped her to bear all the 
good things of the meal—the meat pies, and the 
fruit pies, and the strong ale, and the heady 
portwine. She reclined at ease on her seat of 
the landau, and looked back affably, and smiled 
at Harry and exchanged a little talk with him 
as he rode by the carriage side. But what ailed 
the beloved being who sate with her back to the 
horses? Her complexion, which was exceed- 
ingly fair, was farther ornamented with a pair 
of red cheeks, which Harry took to be natural 
roses. (You see, madam, that your surmises re- 
garding the Lady Maria’s conduct with her cous- 
in are quite wrong and uncharitable, and that the 
timid lad had made no such experiments as you 
suppose, in order to ascertain whether the roses 
were real or artificial. A kiss, indeed! I blush 
to think you should imagine that the present 
writer could indicate any thing so shocking !) 
Maria’s bright red cheeks, I say still, continued 
to blush as it seemed with a strange metallic 
bloom: but the rest of her face, which had used 
to rival the lily in whiteness, became of a jon- 
quilcolor. Her eyes stared round with a ghast- 
ly expression. Harry was alarmed at the agony 
depicted in the charmer’s countenance; which 





not only exhibited pain, but was exceedingly 
unbecoming. Madame Bernstein also at length 
remarked her niece’s indisposition, and asked 
her if sitting backward in the carriage made her 
ill, which poor Maria confessed to be the fact. 
On this, the elder lady was forced to make room 
for her niece on her own side, and, in the course 
of the drive to Farnham, uttered many gruff, 
disagreeable, sarcastic remarks to her fellow- 
traveler, indicating her great displeasure that 
Maria should be so impertinent as to be ill on 
the first day of a journey. 

When they reached the Bush Inn at Farn- 
ham, under which name a famous inn has stood 
in Farnham town for these three hundred years 
—the dear invalid retired with her maid to her 
bedroom: scarcely glancing a piteous look at 
Harry as she retreated, and leaving the lad’s 
mind in a strange confusion of dismay and sym- 
pathy. Those yellow, yellow cheeks, those liy- 
id wrinkled eyelids, that ghastly red—how ill 
his blessed Maria looked! And not only how 
ill, but how—away horrible thought, unmanly 
suspicion! He tried to shut the idea out from 
his mind. He had little appetite for supper, 
though the jolly Baroness partook of that repast 
as if she had had no dinner; and certainly as 
if she had no symyathy with her invalid niece. 

She sent her major-domo to see if Lady Ma- 
ria would have any thing from the table. The 
servant brought back word that her ladyship 
was still very unwell, and declined any refresh- 
ment. 

**T hope she intends to be well to-morrow 
morning,” cried Madame Bernstein, rapping her 
little hand on the table. ‘‘I hate people to be 
ill in an inn, or on a journey. Will you play 
piquet with me, Harry ?” 

Harry was happy to be able to play piquet 
with his aunt. ‘‘That absurd Maria!” says 
Madame Bernstein, drinking from a great glass 
of negus, ‘‘ she takes liberties with herself. She 
never had a good constitution. She is forty- 
one years old. All her upper teeth are false, 
and she can’t eat with them. Thank Heaven, 
I have still got every tooth in my head. How 
clumsily you deal, child!” 

“Deal clumsily, indeed!” Had a dentist 
been extracting Harry’s own grinders at that 
moment, would he have been expected to mind 
his cards, and deal them neatly? When a man 
is laid on the rack at the inquisition, is it nat- 
ural that he should smile and speak politely 
and coherently to the grave, quiet inquisitor? 
Beyond that little question regarding the cards, 
Harry’s inquisitor did not show the smallest 
disturbance. Her face indicated neither sur- 
prise, nor triumph, nor cruelty. Madame Bern- 
stein did not give one more stab to her niece 
that night: but she played at cards, and prat- 
tled with Harry, indulging in her favorite talk 
about old times, and parting from him with 
great cordiality and good-humor. Very likely 
he did not heed her stories. Very likely other 
thoughts occupied his mind. Maria is forty- 


one years old, Maria has false—oh, horrible, 
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horrible! Has she a false eye? Has she false 
hair? Hasshe a woodenleg? LIenvy not that 
boy’s dreams that night. 

Madame Bernstein, in the morning, said she 
had slept as sound as atop. She had no re- 
morse, that was clear. (Some folks are happy 
and easy in mind when their victim is stabbed 
and done for.) Lady Maria made her appear- 
ance at the breakfast table, too. Her ladyship’s 
indisposition was fortunately over: her aunt 
congratulated her affectionately on her good 
looks. She sate down to her breakfast. She 
looked appealingly in Harry’s face. He re- 
marked, with his usual brilliancy and original- 
ity, that he was very glad her ladyship was bet- 
ter. Why, at the tone of his voice, did she 
start, and again gaze at him with frightened 
eyes? There sate the chief inquisitor, smiling, 
perfectly calm, eating ham and muffins. Oh, 
poor writhing, rack-rent victim! Oh, stony in- 
quisitor! Oh, Baroness Bernstein! It was 
cruel! cruel! 

Round about Farnham the hops were glori- 
ously green in the sunshine, and the carriages 
drove through the richest, most beautiful coun- 
try. Maria insisted upon taking her old seat. 
She thanked her dear aunt. It would not in 
the least incommode her now. She gazed, as 
she had done yesterday, in the face of the young 
knight riding by the carriage side. She look- 
ed for those answering signals which used to be 
lighted up in yonder two windows, and told that 
love was burning within. She smiled gently 
at him, to which token of regard he tried to an- 
swer with a sickly grin of recognition. Miser- 
able youth! Those were not false teeth he saw 
when she smiled. He thought they were, and 
they tore and lacerated him. 





And so the day sped on—sunshiny and bril- 
liant overhead, but all over clouds for Harry 
and Maria. He saw nothing: he thought of 
Virginia: he remembered how he had been in 
love with Parson Broadbent’s daughter at James- 
town, and how quickly that business had ended. 
He longed vaguely to be at home again. A 
plague on all these cold-hearted English rela- 
tions! Did they not all mean to trick him? 
Were they not all scheming against him? Had 
not that confounded Will cheated him about 
the horse ? 

At this very juncture Maria gave a scream 
so loud and sg that Madame Bernstein 
woke, that the cofchman pulled his horses up, 
and the footman beside him sprang down from 
his box in a panic. 

“Let me out! 


Iet me out!” screamed 


Maria. ‘‘Let me go to him! let me go to 
him!” 
‘¢ What is it?” asked the Baroness. 


It was that Will’s horse had come down on 
his knees and nose, had sent his rider over his 
head, and Mr. Harry, who ought to have known 
better, was lying on his own face quite motion- 
less. 

Gumbo, who had been dallying with the 
maids of the second carriage, clattered up, and 
mingled his howls with Lady Maria’s lamenta- 
tions. Madame Bernstein descended from her 
landau, and came slowly up, trembling a good 
deal. 

‘* He is dead—he is dead!” sobbed Maria. 

‘<Don’t be a goose, Maria!” her aunt said. 
‘Ring at that gate, some one!” 

Will’s horse had gathered himself up and stood 
perfectly quiet after his feat. Harry gave not 
the slightest sign of life 
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UNITED STATES. 

N Congress little apparent progress has been 
made toward a decision upon the leading meas- 
ures under discussion. In the Senate the Presi- 
dent’s Kansas Message was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Territories. A motion to instruct the 
Committee to inquire into the number and legality 
of the votes cast in Kansas, and authorizing it to 
send for persons and papers, was lost, by a vote of 
28 to 22. On the 18th of February three reports 
from this Committee were presented. The majority 
report, presented by Mr. Green, of Missouri, states 
that the Abolitionists in Kansas have sought power 
by acts of violence, and not through the peaceful 
agency of the ballot-box ; that while they claim to 
have a majority of voters, and are therefore able 
to elect a Legislature and Convention, they ask 
Congress to wrongfully do for them what they may, 
at legal times and in legal places, do for themselves; 
that is, to change or abolish their Constitutign ; 
and unless Congress will do for them what they 
profess to be anxious to do for themselves, but 
which they willfully refuse to do, they threaten to 
plunge the country into civil war. This conduct 
forces upon the mind a conviction that they are 
conscious that they are in a powerless minority, 





and expect to accomplish their unwarrantable ends 
only by violence. The report concludes with a 
bill, reciting that the people of Kansas have, by 
their representatives in Convention, formed a Con- 
stitution and State Government, republican inform, 
and that the Convention has, in their name and 
behalf, asked the Congress of the United States 
to admit the Territory into the Union as a State ; 
and that the people of Kansas have a right to ad- 
mission into the Union, in accordance with the 
Constitution, and in virtue of the act of cession by 
France of the Province of Louisiana: it is there- 
fore declared that Kansas shall be admitted into 
the Union, with its boundaries prescribed, and with 
the usual regulations relative to grants of public 
lands; and that until the next census and repre- 
sentative apportionment, the State shall be entitled 
to one representative in Congress. In the course 
of the debate which ensued, Mr. Green gave notice 
that he should present a substitute for this bill, 
providing for the admission of Kansas and Minne- 
sota together, as had been done in the case of Flor- 
ida and Iowa. The object of this was to expedite 
the business before the Senate, so that other im- 
portant questions might come up for consideration. 
Mr. Pugh, of Ohio, gave notice that he should offer 
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an amendment to this substitute, to the effect that | for a change in the Constitution which might pass 
the people of the States of Kansas and Minnesota | the Legislature would be vetoed by the Governor. 
may alter or abolish their form of government as | In this case the people of Kansas could change their 
they may think proper, so that it be republican and | Government only by a revolutionary movement, 
in accordance with the Constitution of the United | against which the President would be bound by 
States.—Two minority reports from the Commit- | his oath of office to employ the army of the United 
tee were presented. One of these, signed by Sen- | States; or if the question were brought before the 
ators Collamer and Wade, asserts that the Terri-| Supreme Court of the United States, the Court 
torial Government of Kansas was framed by the | would be compelled to decide that the Constitution 
usurpation of a foreign force; that the Lecompton | | must be obeyed until changed or annulled in pur- 
Constitution was the result of this usurpation, and | suance of its own provisions.——Both the minority 
is contrary to the will of the people, legally ex-| reports in the Senate complain of the delay of Mr. 
pressed ; and that for Congress to consummate this | Calhoun in announcing the result of the election 
outrage would be a violation of the principles of of January 4, and officially deciding which candi- 
republican government, and could not produce per- | dates are chosen. He has published a statement, 
manent peace. In the late Territorial election the | in which he says that he has received and open- 
people had reclaimed their rights, and the Terri-| ed a return from the Delaware Crossing precinct, 
torial Government was now, for the first time, mov- | which gives to the Democratic party a majority of 
ing peaceably in its legislative sphere.—The , other | 379 votes, which would secure a majority to the 
minority report, presented by Mr. Douglas, takes | | Democratic legislative ticket for Leavenworth 
the ground that there is no satisfactory evidence | | County, and a majority in the Legislature, upon 
that the Constitution framed at Lecompton is the | joint ballot. But he had been informed that it 
act of the people of Kansas, or embodies their will. | could be proved by the sworn testimony of the 
The Convention had no power to establish the Con-| judges of election that only 43 votes were polled 
stitution, but only to frame one to be submitted to | at that precinct. If such should be the case, he 
Congress, with a memorial for admission, which | should become a party to the fraud if he declined 
should be granted or denied according as the Con- | to be governed by the oaths of the judges. ‘It 
stitution embodied the will of the people ; that the | is,” he says, “‘a question going to the legality of 
proceedings of the Convention should have been | the returns. Of that I may judge and determ- 
held in strict obedience to the authority of the Ter-| ine. I shall do so; and in my determination I 
ritorial Government ; while, in fact, the Constitu- | shall be governed by justice and truth, and the 
tion was declared to be in force in defiance of the | right. If it shall, as it probably will, place the 
Territorial Government, as well as without the as- | government of the State of Kansas in the hands 
sent of Congress ; and that the only lawful election | of my enemies, no one will regret it more; but 
upon the adoption of the Constitution was that held | yet no one, not even a Black Republican, could 
on 4th January, which was in accordance with the | perform the duty with more of the consciousness of 
law passed by the Legislature. The report of Mr. | right than I shall feel in the honest discharge of 
Douglas discusses at length the question whether, | my official duties. I have written to Governor 
in case the Lecompton Constitution should be sanc- | Denver to procure the sworn statements of the 
tioned by Congress, the people would have the pow- | judges of this controverted precinct, and to have 
er, should they see fit, to alter or amend itfas sug- | them taken under such circumstances as will se- 
gested by the President in his Message. It argues | cure a free and unbiased exhibition of facts. By 
that, in case Congress admits this Constitution to | sworn statements so procured I shall be governed 
be the embodiment of the will of the people of Kan- | in giving the certificates of election to the mem- 
sas, it has no right to annul or set aside the provi- | bers of the Legislature from Leavenworth County.” 
sion which forbids any alteration to be made pre- In the House, the Special Committee on Kan- 
vious to 1864; for in prescribing a certain manner | sas was composed of eight members in favor of the 
in which amendments shall be made, the Consti-| Lecompton Constitution, and seven against it. 
tution must be held to exclude every other man- | The majority of the Committee decided that it was 
ner; and when the Constitution has once become | unnecessary to send to Kansas for testimony, and 
the fundamental law of the State, there can be no | prepared a report, which at the date when our Re- 
lawful manner of altering or abrogating it, except | cord closes had not been presented to the House, 
in accordance with its provisions. But, continues | having been delayed in order to give the minority 
the report, which throughout assumes that the ma-| time to prepare their report. It is understood, 
jority of the citizens of Kansas are opposed to the | however, to indorse fully the views of the Presi- 
Lecompton Constitution, suppose that the policy | dent as developed in his Message, and to recom- 
indicated by the President should be pursued, and | mend the immediate admission of Kansas, as best 
Congress, in the act of admission, should recog- | for that State and essential to the peace and har- 
nize the right of the Legislature already elected to | mony of the whole Union. 

submit to the people the question, whether they| The bill for the increase of the Army, prepared 
would have a Convention to amend their Constitu-|in accordance with the recommendation of the 
tion, it would be of no avail unless Mr. Calhoun | President, elicited a long debate in the Senate, and, 
should see fit to set aside fraudulent returns, in | after having been modified by various amendments, 
some cases, and go behind the returns in others, in | was finally rejected, by a vote of 25to16. The 
order to insure a majority in the Legislature favor- | most noticeable feature in respect to the proceed- 
able to a change; and even should there be such | ings, upon this bill is that Mr. Seward spoke and 
a majority, it would be of no avail, since, in con- | voted in favor ef the Administration, while a num- 
sequence of a large number of Anti-Lecompton | ber of the leading Democratic Senators opposed, 
votes having been returned to Governor Denver | upon various grounds, the Administration measure. 
instead of Mr. Calhoun, it was well understood | —A bill has been reported in the Senate authoriz- 
that the Lecompton ticket for Governor and State | ing the President to settle the difficulty with Para- 
officers was to be declared elected; and any bill! guay. Some eighteen months ago the United States 
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steamer Water Witch, Commander Page, conveying 
the Expedition sent out to explore the La Plata 
and its tributaries, while ascending the river was 
fired upon from a Paraguayan fort, under pretense 
that it was violating the territories of Paraguay ; 
and no reparation having been offered for the out- 
rage, it has been determined to send Commander 
|Page to that country in command of an adequate 
force to secure indemnity.—Senator Houston of- 
fered resolutions in favor of establishing a protect- 
orate over Mexico and Central America, which 
after debate were laid on the table. —— In the 
House special committees have been appointed to 
examine into several reported cases of bribery and 
corruption. The most noticeable of these grew 
out of an alleged payment of $87,000 by Messrs. 
Lawrence and Stone, a prominent manufacturing 
firm of Boston, to secure the passage of a bill con- 
cerning the importation of wool. As yet no facts 
of importance have been developed. Mr. Wolcott, 
a witness summoned before the Committee, refused 
to testify, and was committed to custody.—In the 
Senate a bill has been introduced by Mr. Toombs 
from the Judiciary Committee for a general and 
uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the 
United States. It will regulate voluntary and in- 
voluntary bankruptcy, provide against frauds and 
preferences, and compel an honest division of the 
bankrupt’s property among all the creditors. 
From Utah we have intelligence to January 
4. The main body of the army was encamped at 
Fort Bridger, sufficiently provided with food and 
clothing, and comfortably sheltered under tents. 
Captain Marcy had been sent to New Mexico to 
procure mules and horses for the army. He left 
Fort Bridger on the 28th of November, and reach- 
ed Taos, in New Mexico, on the 24th of January, 
having suffered greatly during the journey. “ For 


two hundred and fifty miles,” he says, ‘‘I encoun- | 


tered snow from two to five feet deep, and I thought 
for two weeks that we should never get through. 
We only made about three miles a day for about 
ten days. We exhausted our provisions long be- 
fore we crossed the mountains, and had to live 
exclusively upon starved mules for eleven days. 
One of my men perished, and many others were 
badly frozen. I also lost forty-four mules out of 
sixty-six.” It is reported that the Mormons 
have made arrangements to intercept him on his 
return. Colonel Johnston writes to the War De- 
partment that he has no doubt that the Mormons 
are resolved to try at least one engagement. The 
Grand Jury of the United States District Court 
have found bills of indictment for treason against 
Brigham Young, Heber C. Kimball, and eighteen 
others specifically named, besides a great number 
of persons whose names are not known to the jury. 
The Legislature of Utah met on the 14th of De- 
cember, Heber C. Kimball being chosen President 
of the Council, and John Taylor Speaker of the 
House. Brigham Young sent in a long Message, 
reciting the alleged wrongs inflicted upon the Mor- 
mons, denying that they had ever violated any 
principle of the Constitution, and inveighing bit- 
terly against the President for sending the army 
to Utah. Upon learning the approach of this 
army—or rather mob, as he designates it—he had 
issued his proclamation forbidding all bodies of 
armed men to enter the Territory under any pre- 
text whatever. This proclamation had been dis- 
regarded, and he asks the Legislature to take such 
measures as they may deem necessary to protect 





the rights of the people of Utah. The Legislature, 
in reply, unanimously passed resolutions endors- 
ing all the sentiments advanced by Young, and 
declaring that “ neither the present nor any other 
administration of the General Government should 
enforce profane, drunken, and corrupt officials upon 
them at the point of the bayonet.” 
SOUTHERN AMERICA. 

In Mezico the movement against the dictatorship 
of Comonfort has proved successful. As noted in 
our last Record, the fighting in the capital was re- 
commenced on the 19th of January. In the course 
of the day the pronunciados gained a decided ad- 
vantage, and a panic ensued among the Govern- 
ment troops, who deserted in large bodies to the 
enemy. Comonfort, rendered powerless, left the 
city on the 21st, with the small body of troops that 
remained faithful tohim. On the 2d of February 
he issued, from Jalapa, a proclamation detailing 
the events that had taken place, justifying his con- 
duct in acceding to the plan of Tacubaya, as the 
only means to prevent civil war, and in accordance 
with the solicitations of influential persons from all 
parts of the country. A full understanding and 
agreement, he says, was entered into between 
him, Zuloaga, and the other leaders, which was 
violated by them. After hostilities had broken 
out on the 11th of January, he had made various 
propositions designed to prevent bloodshed, all 
of which had been rejected. He then details at 
length the proceedings in the capital which had 
resulted in his defeat ; in consequence of which he 
had resolved to expatriate himself; but should 
always be ready to answer for hisconduct. Com- 
onfort then proceeded to Vera Cruz, whence he 
embarked for the United States. After celebrat- 
ing his victory with great rejoicing Zuloaga con- 
vened a Council of the Notables, who elected him 
President. In his proclamation Zuloaga promises 
to watch that order and tranquillity be not dis- 
turbed, and that scenes of bloodshed and carnage 
shall no longer afflict the public conscience. The 
capital and the whole nation, he says, shall soon 
behold realized those principles which decided him 
to accept the Plan of Tacubaya with its subsequent 
modifications. Among the first measures of the 
new Government were decrees annulling the laws 
for the confiscation of Church property. The in- 
terier States of the republic seem disinclined to 
acquiesce in the summary overthrow of the Con- 
stitution, and various leaders are in arms against 
the new Government. 

There is a strong probability of a war between 
Brazil and Paraguay. The dispute between these 
countries relates mainly to the right claimed by 
Brazil that her back provinces should have free 
access to the sea by the River Paraguay. This 
had been conceded by the Argentine Confederation, 
holding one bank of the river. Should Paraguay, 
which owns the other bank, persist in its refusal, 
Brazil has determined to go to war, having raised 
a considerable force for the purpose. The Para- 
guayan Government is also likely to be called to 
account for firing upon the American steamer 
Water Witch, while ascending the river, some 
months since. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Parliament-met on the 4th of February. Lord 
Palmerston asked leave to bring in a bill to amend 
the law in relation to conspiracy to murder by 
making itafelony. This proposition was made in 
consequence of the recent attempt upon the life of 
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the Emperor of France, which was the result of a 
conspiracy formed in England. This was opposed 
by several members, especially by Mr. Roebuck, 
who in a very sarcastic speech alluded to the ad- 
dresses from the French army published in the 
Moniteur, in which England is designated as a den 
of conspirators. The French Emperor, he said, by 
whom these charges were made, had been a refu- 
gee in England, and while there had acted the part 
of a conspirator against the government of Louis 
Philippe. Lord Palmerston said that the offensive 
addresses in the Moniteur were not in the official 
part of the paper, and that the Emperor regretted 
their publication. Leave to bring in the bill was 
granted by a vote of 299 to 90. Before the bill 
came up for a second reading, a dispatch from the 
French Government was published, which was 
held to imply a charge that the English Govern- 
ment sheltered assassins who had placed them- 
selves without the pale of humanity. Upon the 
second reading of the bill, Mr. Milner Gibson 
moved an amendment, that while the House heard 
with concern that an attempt upon the life of the 
Emperor had been devised in England, and ex- 
pressed its detestation of all such guilty enter- 
prises ; and was also ready to remedy any defects 
that might exist in the criminal law; yet it re- 
gretted that Government, before recommending an 
alteration, at the present time, of the law of con- 
spiracy, had not made some reply to the dispatch 
of the French Government. This amendment, in- 
volving a censure upon the Ministers, passed by a 
vote of 234 to 215.—A bill has been introduced for 
transferring the government of India from the East 
India Company tothe Crown. It proposes to abol- 
ish the Court of Directors, and in their stead to ap- 
point a council to be mainly composed of persons 
who had been in India, or were well acquainted 
with Indian affairs—the council to consist of eight 
persons, to go out in rotation every two years. 
The President of the Council to be one of the Sec- 
retaries of State, and be appointed by the Govern- 
ment.——The marriage between the Princess Roy- 
al of England and Prince Frederick William of 
Prussia was celebrated on the 25th of January. 
The royal couple left England on the 2d of Febru- 
ary, and proceeded to Prussia, where they were re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm.—The Leviathan 
steamship was at length launched on the 31st of 
January, after some months of constant effort and 
many failures.——Dr. Livingstone has set out on 
another expedition to the interior of Africa. He is 
furnished with every means to facilitate his jour- 
ney. A sum of £5000 has been placed at his dis- 
posal ; competent assistants are provided for him ; 
and a steam launch is to be employed to convey his 
party as far as possible up the River Zambesi. 
FRANCE. 

It appears certain that the plot to assassinate the 
Emperor of France was formed by refugees residing 
in England, where the bombs were manufactured by 
a mechanic who supposed them to be intended for 
some new experiment in warlike projectiles. The 
attempted assassination has called forth addresses 
from the army expressive of attachment to the Em- 
peror, and plainly hinting at a war with England, 
on account of her alleged protection to conspirators. 
Thus, the Army of Lyons declares itself ‘‘ ready to 
shed its blood in all places, to reach and annihilate 
the partisans of regicide.” The 5th Lancers are 
** afflicted that powerful friends, whose brave ar- 
mies so lately combated by our side, should cover 





with their protection, under the name of hospitali- 
ty, conspirators and assassins.” The 19th Military 
Division is “indignant against those who become 
the accomplices of these sanguinary anarchists, by 
giving them an asylum.” The 82d Regiment be- 
seeches, ‘‘if his Majesty wants soldiers to get at 
these wretches even in their den, that he will choose 
this regiment as part of the advanced guard of that 
army.” The 1st Regiment of Engineers ask, “Is 
your faithful army destined to remain forever, with 
its arms crossed, a peaceable spectator of those 
frightful plots, which, tolerated to-day, may be 
subsidized to-morrow?” These addresses, being 
published in the Moniteur, were considered to pos- 
sess a semi-official character, and to indicate ill- 
feeling on the part of the Emperor against England. 
Several repressive measures have been adopted by 
the Imperial Government. The army is to be or- 
ganized into five divisions, each under the com- 
mand of a Marshal devoted tothe Emperor. Gen- 
eral Espinasse, one of the Imperial aids-de-camp, 
is appointed Minister of the Interior. The press is 
watched with increased vigilance. An addition 
has been made to the penal code, punishing with im- 
prisonment those who have carried on any intrigue 
or correspondence at home or abroad with the ob- 
ject of disturbing the public peace, or exciting ha- 
tred or contempt against the Imperial Government; 
and those who without legal authority shall have 
made or sold any destructive machines, or ful- 
minating powder of any description. Another ar- 
ticle provides that any person implicated in the 
disturbances of 1848, ’49, and ’51, whose presence 
may appear dangerous to the public peace, may 
be transported to Algeria or banished.—The Em- 
peror has issued letters patent appointing the Em- 
press as Regent in case of his own death; she 
failing, the Princes in the order of hereditary suc- 
cession are to be regents. A Privy Council is 
named, consisting of the Duc de Malakhof, Counts 
De Morny and Persigny, MM. Fould, Troplong, 
and Baroche, with the two Princes nearest to the 
crown, who are to form the Council of Regency in 
case of the accession of the Emperor as a minor; 
they will in the mean while be consulted in all 
great affairs of state, and are to prepare them- 
selves for the important task which may devolve 
upon them in the event of the Emperor’s death. 
In Naples the trial of the prisoners implicated in 
the attempted insurrection of last July is in pro- 
gress. As noted in our Record for September, the 
insurgents seized upon the Genoese steamer Cagli- 
ari, while on her voyage from Genoa to Turin, and 
forced the captain to land them upon Neapolitan 
territory. The crew of the vessel, including two 
English engineers, are also on trial, although the 
conspirators declare that the captain and crew had 
nothing to do with the plot, but acted under con- 
straint. Some of the accused complained bitterly 
of the treatment they had received, and of having 
been robbed of all their clothes and money; and 
one declared they had been buffeted and knocked 
down with hatchets. They also stated that many 
of their companions had been massacred in cold 
blood after their surrender; that thirty-five had 
been murdered in this way at Padula, and twenty- 
seven at Sanza; that the bodies of the wounded 
were rolled over the cliffs, and their existence thus 
finished. Others complained that, though brought 
to the prison in carriages, to create the impression 
that they were well treated, they were dying of 
cold in the prison for want of bed or covering. 
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THE EAST. * 

From India we have news to January 26. Dis- 
patches had been received from Sir Colin Campbell 
exonerating General Windham from all blame on 
account of his defeat near Cawnpore, and recom- 
mending him fora higher command. On the 24th 
of December the commander-in-chief set out from 
Cawnpore at the head of 10,000 men; he proceeded 
westward, clearing the country as he advanced, 
meeting with no opposition that was not easily 
overcome. He writes to the Government that 
“the neck of the business all over the country is 
broken. The Doab, which for so many months 
was abandoned to rebel chiefs and lawless soldiery, 
has been swept clean of the enemy. The petty 
rulers and landholders, if still at large, are fugi- 
tives in Rohilcund or Oude, and their lands have 
passed from them forever. The mutineers under 
Bahadoor Khan have next to be attacked, and here 
some resistance may be met with; but neither from 
them nor from the hordes whom Sir James Outram 
is holding in check at Alumbah, and whose de- 
struction will be the latest event of the insurrec- 
tion, do we look to receive any thing more than a 
momentary obstruction to the re-establishment of 
the benign and just rule of England.” General 
Outram, who, with 4000 men, holds the post of 
Alumbah, between Cawnpore and Lucknow, was 
attacked on the 12th and 16th of January, but the 
assailants were repulsed with severe loss. It is 
reported that Nena Sahib was taken prisoner by 
General Outram on the 2d of January ; that the in- 
surgents proposed to exchange him for English of- 
cers whom they had taken; that Outram referred 
the matter to the Governor-General, who replied 
that no ransom would be received for him. Vari- 
ous engagements of minor importance have taken 
place, in all of which the British were victorious. 
Mohammed Bahadoor Shah, the ex-King of Delhi, 
has been put upon trial. The charges against him 
are, ‘‘that beigg a pensioner of the British Govern- 
ment,” he had aided and abetted the officers and 
soldiers of the East India Company in the crimes 
of mutiny and rebellion against the State; that he 
had aided and encouraged his son, Mogul Mirza, 
a subject of the British Government in India, and 
others, to rebel and wage war against the State ; 
that, ‘‘ being a subject of the British Government 
in India, and not regarding the duty of his allegi- 
ance, he did, as a false traitor against the State, 
proclaim and declare himself the reigning king and 
sovereign of India,” took possession of Delhi, and 
waged war against the British Government ; that 
at Delhi he became accessory to the murder of 
forty-nine persons, chiefly women and children ; 
encouraged the murder of European officers and 
others; and issued orders to different native rulers 
to murder all Christians in their dominions ; “‘ the 
whole, or any part of such conduct being an hein- 





ous offense under the provisions of Act 15 of 1807 
of the Legislative Council of India.” 

Hostilities have been vigcrously resumed in Chi- 
na. The English and French plenipotentiaries sent 
in their ultimatum to Governor Yeh. They de- 
manded that the treaty should be carried out; that 
Canton should be put upon the same footing as the 
other treaty ports, its gates being opento commerce; 
that compensation should be made for the damage 
to British merchants; and the occupation of the 
island of Honan, of which possession had been tak- 
en, should be acquiesced in, as a material guaran- 
ty, until all matters were settled. The Governor 
replied that the treatment of foreigners had been 
settled by decree of the Emperor, and advised Lord 
Elgin to follow the example of Sir John Bonham, 
who was made a baronet for respecting that decree ; 
and as for compensation, he had himself demand- 
ed of the British Government indemnity for losses 
suffered by China. Mr. Reed, the American Com- 
missioner, had just before solicited an interview 
within the city, to which Yeh had replied, that he 
would meet him outside; but that no foreigner 
should set foot within the walls of Canton.—The 
attempts at negotiation having failed, the English 
and French made preparations to attack Canton. 
On the 24th of December the city was summoned 
to surrender: this having been evasively answered, 
notice was given to the inhabitants of the intended 
operations, recommending them, in case the city was 
taken by assault, to remain within their houses, 
promising them protection from plunder and out- 
rage, as far as was in the powér of the commanders. 
The bombardment was opened on the morning of 
the 28th, and the town was soon on fire in several 
places. Five or six thousand troops were landed 
the next day, who succeeded in taking possession of 
the forts in the rear of the city, the Chinese making 
an obstinate resistance, but fleeing as soon as the 
Europeans effected an entrance. The English and 
French escaladed the walls, and entered the city in 
spite of the opposition of the Chinese and Tartar 
troops. When the steamer left the firing was still 
going on, the Chinese suffering defeat in every 
quarter.—The bombardment seems to have been 
mainly directed against the walls and fortifica- 
tions, sparing the dwellings as far as possible; but 
the letter-writers add, that as the Chinamen were 
shooting at the troops from the tops of the houses, 
it would probably be necessary to treat the city 
less leniently.——From the North, the Chinese of- 
ficer in command upon the Amoor River sends to 
the Emperor an account of the measures he has 
taken to carry out the Imperial order to furnish 
gunpowder to be used “‘ to protect the Amoor Ter- 
ritories against the encroachments of the Russian 
barbarians.” This, having been published in the 
Pekin Gazette, is regarded as equivalent to a decla- 
ration of war against Russia. 





Literary 


A Text-Book of Church History, by Dr. J. C. L. 
GresELeR, edited by Professor Henry B. Smrru. 
(Published by Harper and Brothers.) The revised 
American edition of Gieseler’s standard Church 
History, by Professor Smith, is continued by the 
publication of the present volume, which forms the 
third of the series. The accomplished and faithful 
editor is entitled to the thanks of the American 


~, ° 
Poatiees. 
public for the diligence and good judgment with 
which he has performed his responsible task. In 
addition to numerous corrections of the English 
translation, he has carefully revised the text and 
notes of the original, which bristle with a formida- 
ble array of recondite learning, and enriched the 
bibliography of the work with frequent valuable 
suggestions of the most recent authorities. For the 
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earnest student of ecclesiastical annals Gieseler is 
surpassed by no modern historian as a trust-wor- 
thy and impartial, if not an attractive expositor 
of the succession of events in the development of 
the Church. He is never enthusiastic, never kin- 
dles into a pious glow, never betrays a vital sym- 
pathy with the glories of saintship or martyrdom, 
and contemplates the progress of Christian institu- 
tions rather in their bearing on secular politics 
than as the product and exponent of the spiritual 
experience of humanity. But he is always con- 
scientious in his narrative, tracing the minute con- 
nection of events with wonderful patience, and pre- 
senting the solution of many complicated historical 
problems with equal sagacity of judgment and sim- 
plicity ofexpression. The most striking feature of 
his work, however, is the wealth of erudition which 
he has embodied in his notes. They consist main- 
ly of quotations from contemporaneous authorities, 
selected often from sources equally rare and valu- 
able, often presenting details of curious interest, 
and always appropriate in application and preg- 
nant in instruction. The general reader will no 
doubt find the copious illustrations of Neander and 
the pithy statements of Hase more in accordance 
with his taste; but the votary of profound and sub- 
stantial theological learning will delight to add to 
his stores from the large and almost exhaustless 
repository of these erudite volumes. 

New York during the Last Half Century, by Joux 
W. Francis, M.D., LL.D. The exuberant rem- 
iniscences of a rich experience are here lavishly 
poured forth by the world-renowned Nestor of the 
medical profession in this city. Dr. Francis has 
happily availed himself of the occasion of inaugu- 
rating the new edifice of the Historical Society to 
bring forward many of the worthies of the olden 
time, in a series of lifelike pictures, which repro- 
duce in brilliant colors the fading realities of the 
past. No portion of society escapes the touch of 
his comprehensive pencil. His portraitures em- 
brace distinguished men of every profession, pur- 
suit, and calling in life. Concerning many names 
which are known to the present generation only by 
tradition, he relates a variety of original anecdotes 
illustrative of their character, and presenting many 
curious traits of strongly-marked individuality. 
The lover of antiquarian lore and personal sketches 
will find an ample feast in the lively narratives of 
our time-honored chronicler. 

Professor FowLer has conferred an excellent 
Service on the cause of education by preparing an 
abridgment of his large work on The English Lan- 
guage, intended as a practical manual for the use 
of schools and families. It contains a summary 
view of the historical elements and relations of 
language in general—an exposition of the stages 
and periods of the English language—its phonetic 
principles, orthographical forms, and its various 
grammatical characteristics. Several sections of 
the work have been contributed by Professor G. W. 
Gibbs, of Yale College, whose studies in the de- 
partment of comparative philology entitle the pro- 
duetions of his pen on this subject to peculiar re- 
spect. One of his papers presents an admirable 
classification of the different American dialects, 
which vary from the prevailing use or standard 
authorities of pure idiomatic English. These are 
divided into: 1. Words borrowed from other lan- 
guages with which the English language has come 
in contact in this country, like succotash, moccasin, 
from the Indian; boss, from the Dutch; crevasse, 





bayou, from the French; calaboose, from the Span- 
ish. 2. Words to express new ideas, growing out 
of the peculiarities of our situation, like caucus, 
presidential, from our political institutions ; associ- 
ational, to fellowship, from our ecclesiastical insti- 
tutions; and diggings, betterments, from our condi- 
tion as anew country. 3. Miscellaneous, like back 
and forth for backward and forward, from phrases 
which have become obsolete in England ; to wilt, 
from words that are merely provincial in England; 
publishment, requirement, formed by adding the 
French suffix ment to legitimate verbs; variate, 
and obligate, to fill the gap between two approved 
words, as vary and variation, oblige and obligation ; 
compound terms for which the English have a dif- 
ferent compound, like bank-bill for bank-note, book- 
store for bookseller’ s-shop ; certain colloquial phrases, 
like to cave in (to give up), to fork over (to pay 
over), and others. The whole volume is recom- 
mended by its simplicity and completeness. It is 
founded on the most trustworthy English authori- 
ties, on philosophical analogies, the best literary 
and polite usage, and American common sense. 
(Published by Harper and Brothers.) 

First Book of Natural Piilosophy and Astronomy, 
by Witiiam A. Norton. (Published by A. 8S. 
Barnes andCo.) The rudiments of natural science 
are here illustrated in a series of well-devised ques- 
tions and answers. The catechetical form has been 
adopted, as better suited to class recitation than the 
usual didactic form, especially for young pupils; 
and although objected to by many judicious teach- 
ers, is managed by Professor Norton in a manner to 
relieve it of some of its chief difficulties. His work 
hasevidently been prepared with great care, and pre- 
sents ample claims on the attention of instructors. 

Scenes of Clerical Life, by GEorGE Exvior. A 
reprint of the remarkable stories which excited so 
much interest on their original appearance in Black- 
wood’s Magazine. They present a variety of scenes 
drawn from everyday rural life in England, and de- 
picted with never-failing vivacity, delicate satire, 
and irresistible appeals to the sense both of the 
comic and the pathetic. (Published as No. 208 of 
Harper’s Library of Select Novels.) 

Annals of the American Pulpit, by Witt1am B. 
SpracvE, D.D. Vols. III. and IV. (Published 
by Robert Carter and Brothers.) Two more good- 
ly volumes of this great biographical work are a 
signal illustration of the zeal which has prompted 
the enterprise, and of the vigor and fidelity with 
which it has thus far been executed. The present 
volumes are devoted to ministers of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, including, of course, copious notices 
of such prominent divines as Dr. Archibald Alex- 
ander, Dr. Miller, President Stanhope Smith, Pres- 
ident Green, President Lindsley, Dr. Mason, Dr. 
Romeyn, Dr. Rice, Dr. Kollok, Dr. Palmer, Dr. 
Spencer, besides a great number of honored pastors 
whose names have obtained a less extensive celeb- 
rity. The annals of the Presbyterian Church are- 
rich in subjects of biography. They comprise many 
sturdy pioneers of the faith in the heroic age of 
American history, numerous specimens of a com- 
manding individualism, in some instances not with- 
out a certain quaint and erratic stamp, and not a 
few representatives of profound scholastic culture 
and noble pulpit eloquence. Dr. Sprague is to be 
congratulated on the successful prosecution, hith- 
erto, of his arduous undertaking, and the public on 
the possession of an admirable monument of bio- 
graphical research and catholic impartiality. 




















Ghitur’s 
A NICS AND INVESTMENTS.—The financial 
storm which of late swept so pitilessly over the 

commercial world has, like all other calamities, 
produced reflection in producing ruin. Amidst 
the wreck of their property men began to meditate 
upon the laws of trade, and, if they could not pay 
their creditors, they were at least singularly fruit- 
ful in reasons why such payment was impossible. 
A note of hand falling due at a certain day was the 
occasion, not of the disbursement of money, but of 
profound speculations on the complications of the 
Currency Question and the fluctuations of values. 
Merchants became political economists, not when 
their obligations were incurred, but when they ma- 
tured ; and the connection between debtor and cred- 
itor assumed the character of an edifying inter- 
ehange of philosophic thought, in which they were 
mutually improved, instead of being a cold and 
harsh relation of profit and loss. As nearly all 
creditors were likewise debtors, and as nearly all 
debtors were likewise creditors, the transition from 
mercenary to meditative relations between men of 
business was effected without that profuse expend- 
iture of profane language which in ordinary times 
vulgarizes the passage from facts to ideas. It was 
seen that to take legal means to enforce the pay- 
ment of debts would be, simply, to transfer the 
property that remained—if such a thing as prop- 
erty really existed—into the hands of lawyers, and 
as law is made by mutual assent, it was by mutu- 
al assent suspended. Meanwhile all the ethical and 
theological maxims relating to the evanescent na- 
ture of worldly goods were hunted out from the in- 
nermost recesses of memory, brightened into epi- 
grams, and tossed about as good jokes from the 
banker who could not pay his bills to the merchant 
who could not pay his banker. ‘“ Base is the slave 
who pays!” was no longer a rhetorical flourish of 
Ancient Pistol, but a settled principle of modern 
finance, Property, deified but a short time before, 
was now a broken and prostrate idol. From being 
the one solid and permanent thing in the universe, 
it became the most visionary and elusive of all ob- 
jects of contemplation. It was ten thousand mill- 
ions of dollars a month ago—riant, exulting, glo- 
rying in its strength—and now it hid its face in 
shame before the abhorred spectacle of debt. The 
feeling of poverty shivered in every heart ; and no 
person, in the skepticism provoked by the tumbling 
of values, had the impudence to call himself rich. 
Wealth, indeed, was an obsolete idea. Men eyed 
their debts with a comical horror, and the shriv- 
eled assets for which the debts were incurred with 
a comical contempt. The real sufferers and grum- 
blers were those capitalists who had lent but had 
not borrowed, and it was but natural that disap- 
pointed greed should prevent them from viewing 
the matter in its wider relations and higher phi- 
losophical aspects. The fabric of our splendid pros- 
perity rested, in a great degree, on credit. This, 
argued the debtor class, ought to have been known 
by those who supplied the credit. But credit, as 
* Mirabeau says, is “‘ Suspicion asleep.”’ One fine au- 
tumnal day the fiend woke up; confidence fled at 
his first withering glance; each man believed at 
once in universal depravity, with but one honora- 
ble exception—himself; and persons reputed wise 
and cautious but a day before, forthwith acted in 
the spirit of those Hibernian thinkers on currency 





who, in their rage against a Dublin banker, could 


Calle. 


hit upon no more felicitous method of wreaking 
their wrath than by burning all his bills they could 
find in circulation. If the crisis was produced by 
recklessness, it was met by timidity and folly. In- 
deed, one of the most mortifying characteristics 
of a panic is the feebleness of thought and nerve- 
lessness of will it reveals in those respectable me- 
diocrities who occupy the summit of financial so- 
ciety, and who convert the storm into a hurricane 
by refusing to face it resolutely from the first. 

In regard to the causes of what in after years 
will be known as The Great Panic, it seems to us 
that those which have been explored by the econ- 
omist are merely subsidiary to those which force 
themselves upon the attention of the moralist. The 
laws of trade were doubtless violated ; but the vi- 
olation of the laws of trade was preceded by a vi- 
olation of the laws of mind, and a violation of the 
laws of conscience. Political economy, in its ap- 
peals to the industrial and commercial classes, pro- 
ceeds on the ground that selfishness may be intel- 
ligent, and avarice judicious; but selfishness and 
avarice have an instinctive antipathy to the gen- 
eral principles which promote self-interest by cool- 
ing the fever of its desires, by bringing its wish- 
es into some harmony with its capacities, and 
by showing the limitations which reason imposes 
on its greed. The month which witnessed the an- 
archy and chaos of our industrial system found us 
plentifully gifted with selfishness and avarice, but 
found us deficient in the power of intelligent ac- 
tion. The characteristic of real intelligence is the 
capacity to discern objective facts and laws; but 
intelligence must feel the pressure of some moral 
impulse, in order to escape from the self-delusions 
which obstruct the clear view of objects which are 
independent of self. ‘‘ Poetry,” says Lord Bacon, 
** accommodates the shows of things to the desires 
of the mind ;” and certainly, in this sense, we could 
have boasted many poets among our men of indus- 
trial enterprise, had the ‘‘desires’”’ been as poetical 
as the “ accommodation” of facts was complete. 

Some thinkers on the subject find consolation in 
the thought that there has been no absolute de- 
struction of wealth by the panic, but only a down- 
fall of values. The injury to individuals, however, 
has been the same as if wealth, and not values, 
had been destroyed. A government which should 
violently take the property of some portions of the 
community and transfer it to other portions, would 
not destroy any of the wealth of that community, 
though such an act of monstrous wrong would jus- 
tify a revolution. The practical result of our com- 
mercial revulsion has been a wholesale confiscation 
of property, which, had it been done by the Gov- 
ernment, would have led to civil war; for it is not 
so much the characteristic of a good government 
that it protects the property of a nation, as that it 
protects the property of a nation by protecting its 
individual possessors. It is frightful to think of 
the number of individuals who have seen the hard 
earnings of a life of labor melt and mysteriously 
disappear in a single day, under the operation of 
merciless laws, which avenged on the whole com- 
munity the disregard of their monitions and men- 
aces by the improvident, ignorant, and knavish 
portion of it. The average honesty and intelli- 
gence of the country is also satirized in the indif- 
ference with which this individual spoliation is 
commonly regarded. In situations of financial re- 
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sponsibility, incompetency is a moral offense, and 
its good intentions are proverbially the pavement 
of hell; the wrong man in the right place is the 
plague and curse of modern society; but when 
recklessness and greed are united with incompeten- 
cy, the wholesome wrath of all good men should be 
roused against the monstrous combination. Yet 
every panic in the money market is a revelation 
of presumptuous folly wielding and wasting the for- 
tunes of credulous and trusting prudence. Whole- 
sale robberies, which no professional thief would 
ever have the opportunities of perpetrating, are 
ranked among the necessary incidents and risks 
of capital invested in corporations. Haydon, the 
painter, tells us that, in one of his many Micawber- 
like financial entanglements, he applied to Coutts, 
the rich banker, for a loan of four hundred pounds. 
The banker, though he seems to have apprehended 
that the investment would be a permanent one, 
gratified the martyr of debt and “‘ High Art” by 
graciously assenting to his request. As the paint- 
er was leaving the house, he noticed the footman 
spurning from the door a pauper who came to beg 
for bread. The supplicant for four hundred pounds 
was received as a distinguished visitor by the mas- 
ter of the house, in the gilded parlor; the suppli- 
cant for a penny was hooted by the master’s flunky 
from the door-step into the street. This is the type 
of the American mode of dealing with big and lit- 
tle thieves. 

There are some persons who think that the ras- 
calities and follies of our business are referable to 
our paper currency—especially to bank bills of low 
denominations. In answer to this it might be said 
that in Hamburg, where they have a specie cur- 
rency—in England, where they have no bank bills 
under five pounds—some of the worst abuses of the 
credit system have been developed. The most su- 
perficial examination of our own credit system will 
prove that bank bills form but a small portion of it. 
We have lately seen a careful estimate of the losses 
by the failures in the United States since the month 
of September, and the amount is considerably 
larger than the whole paper currency of the coun- 
try. Itis, indeed, but natural that men and cor- 
porations should issue bills payable on demand 
with more caution than bills payable in six or nine 
months. We doubt if excessive credits are pro- 
duced by a paper currency, or could be prevented 
by a gold currency. We doubt if any law could 
be framed which would meet the evils and abuses 
of the credit system. As long as capitalists think 
they can make their capital remunerative and re- 
productive by giving credits—as long as borrowers 
think they can use capital profitably—so long will 
credits be given and received. The rioment that 
capital becomes redundant new enterprises start up, 
more than sufficient to absorb it, and the brilliancy 
of their pretensions blinds avarice to their folly. 

A person once asked Horne Tooke, the cele- 
brated writer of political libels, how far a man 
could libel the Government and escape being 
hanged? ‘I have passed my life,” replied Tooke, 
“in trying to find that out.” So each man of busi- 
ness, in our country, seems to learn political econ- 
omy, not through Adam Smith and Mill, but 
through experience of protested notes and ruinous 
speculations ; and economic principles, of the most 
elementary character, are frequently purchased at 
the expense of whole fortunes. It costs some men 
a hundred thousand dollars to learn the relations 
which subsist between supply and demand. In- 





deed, principles level to trade are clearly perceived 
only by minds which survey them from a higher 
level. Pure selfishness never generalizes. Its 
guiding idea is best expressed in the imperfect En- 
glish of the French coxcomb, “‘ Every man for my- 
self.” 

We, therefore, are reluctantly compelled to be- 
lieve that the notorious abuses of our credit sys- 
tem, the frightful commercial revulsions they oc- 
casion, and the agrarian laws they practically in- 
augurate, will continue to afflict the country as 
long as so much absurd and mischievous import- 
ance is attached to the idea of wealth, and as long 
as it is pursued with such ravenous intensity. The 
desire of wealth is the dominant desire of the larger 
portion of our population; a desire nut so much to 
create wealth by industrial: genius as to get it by 
speculative ingenuity. The morbid phenomena 
presented in our world of business only embody in 
palpable facts qualities of our national character. 
The intellect of the country is under the dominion 
of a low order of motives, which prevent it from 
exercising the higher functions of intellect. Smart 
men push themselves into the places of able men; 
and their only notion of progress is speed which 
trusts in luck, with no discernment of paths, and 
no foresight of the goal. Now, business can not 
be honestly and intelligently conducted when it 
is conducted under the simple impulse of getting 
money at any rate. That honesty is the best pol- 
icy is a principle too large and general to influ- 
ence the bargain or speculation of the hour; and 
so flashy and superficial is much of the mind 
engaged in trade, that it lacks thought sharp- 
ly to discriminate between acuteness and knav- 
ery, a wise reticence and direct falsehood. Half 
of the light and airy swindlers whose schemes of 
business rapine end in failure, are unconscious of 
the true nature of their misdeeds, and are really 
surprised at the hard names sputtered out by the 
gruff honesty of the old fogies of commerce, when 
their equivocal modes of obtaining money are 
brought to light. At the worst, they probably 
conceived their creditors would indulge in lan- 
guage no harsher than that in which little Isaac, 
in the Duenna, chuckles over his sharp practice : 
** Roguish, perhaps, but keen—devilish keen !” 

And if wealth and poverty are respectively the 
heaven and hell of our concrete religion, why won- 
der that men will do any thing to obtain the one 
and escape from the other? “‘ Worth makes the 
man,” says a character in one of Bulwer’s plays ; 
‘*and the more a man is worth the worthier he is.” 
Sydney Smith once declared that, in England, 
‘* poverty is infamous ;” and in the United States, 
where man was supposed to have achieved some 
victory ‘‘ over his accidents,” the accident of prop- 
erty domineers in the public mind over the sub- 
stance of mind and virtue. To be poor is to be a 
‘poor devil.” It is pathetic to observe the moral 
prostration of our free and independent citizens be- 
fore some affluent boor or well-invested booby ; or 
to watch the complacent simper that comes over 
the face of scornful beauty as she listens to the im- 
becilities chattered by some weak stripling of for- 
tune who presents to the eye of science nothing but 
‘a watery smile and educated whisker.” These 
follies proceed from no respect for what the rich 
are, but from a worship of what they possess. In- 
deed, the worship of the wealth is often combined 
with a secret contempt, hatred, or envy, of the pos- 
sessor. Property makes a distinction between man 
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and man as arbitrary and artificial as aristocratic 
privilege; and our people feel that the doctrine of 
equality—the doctrine that one man is as good as 
another—can only be realized by striving to make 
one man as rich as another. For one person who 
pursues wealth as an end, from the impulse of ava- 
rice, there are hundreds who pursue it as a means, 
from the impulses of vanity, sensuality, egotism, 
and the desire to make a good appearance. Ifthe 
capitalist asserts himself socially as an aristocrat, 
the democrat trades recklessly on what he borrows 
from the capitalist in order to be as good an aristo- 
crat ashe. A few affluent families, composed mis- 
cellaneously of millionaires vulgar and millionaires 
refined, of millionaires intelligent and millionaires 
stupid, combine together, and impudently-attempt 
to confine the meaning of “‘ good society” to the 
possessioa of a splendid establishment in a fashion- 
able street, with a large income to support it; and 
it is curious to see with what ludicrous simplicity 
their pretensions are admitted, and with what wear 
and tear of brain and conscience, with what sacri- 
fices of health, comfort, and honor, thousands aim 
to qualify themselves for entrance into that terres- 
trial paradise. Under this system the style of liv- 
ing quickly becomes of more importance than the 
pleasure of living or the object of living. Life 
means the appearances of life. It means houses, 
equipages, dress, dinners, a crowd of servants, re- 
ception into the awful company of fops and belles 
—every thing but human souls. A higher life— 
slightly changed from the definition of the idealist 
—means a life exalted from West Broadway to the 
Fifth Avenue. Without ten thousand a year it is 
impossible to be and know ladies and gentlemen. 
Existence is fretted away in desperate attempts to 
make it splendid, pi , and uncomfortable ; 
and after the object is reached, it is found to be a 
stupendous imposture. As regards any satisfac- 
tion in life, it is much better to adopt the theory of 
that unsophisticated mechanic who asserted that 
he was as rich as the richest man in town, and sup- 
ported his assertion by this train of argument. The 
rich man, he said, had only what he wanted, and 
he had the same. In regard to luxuries, he doubt- 
ed if the rich man could claim any superiority ; 
‘¢for at his house they had dough-nuts for dinner 
every day, whether they had company or not.” 
The ideal of good living may not have been high, 
but there was something sublime in the content. 
Now one great result of such a panic as we have 
lately witnessed is, that it disenchants the mind of 
the illusions created by the hope of wealth, and the 
vanities created by the ambition for social position. 
People, at least sensible people, learn what sub- 
stances they are and what “‘ shadows they pursue.” 
Events preach to them truths which the most per- 
suasive preachers would fail to convey. And 
among these truths there is none more important, 
or more fertile of sobering reflections, than the 
truth that what a man invests in trade and indus- 
try, in railroads and manufactures, is not merely 
his labor, or talent, or money, but himself; and 
that property, resting as it does on a deceitful ba- 
sis of fluctuating values, is among the least solid 
and permanent of all the things in which a man 
can invest himself. This proposition would have 
been ‘scouted as transcendental a year ago; but 
within a few months the most practical of men 
Lave been compelled to admit that wealth, with 
all its bullying solidity of. appearance, has proved 
the most visionary, elusive, and transcendental of 








abstractions. The idealists have convicted the 
materialists of mistaking the shifting sand for the 
immovable rock, and it is now their turn to dog- 
matize from the throne of common sense. Facts 
have demonstrated two of their propositions, which 
are most repugnant to selfishness and evident to 
reason: first, that the commercial world being a 
unit, shocks in one quarter are felt in all quarters, 
and that the whole body is made to suffer for the 
stupidities and rascalities of any of its individual 
members; second, that the good of all is bound up 
in the real good of each ; and now, after thus in- 
dicating the identity of individual interests with 
the general interest, and placed political economy 
on its true foundation in the Christian religion, the 
idealists can further show the perfect practical sa- 
gacity of their great principle, that material pos- 
sessions lack all the elements of permanency, cer- 
tainty, and satisfying content which inhere in 
spiritual possessions. 

We think the most rapid and superficial survey 
of the things in which men invest, and in which 
they are invested, will prove the proposition. In 
regard to the darling object to which American 
energy and intelligence are directed, the obtaining 
of property and social station, we have already 
shown its transitory and visionary character. All 
of us have seen men go up and down with Erie and 
Michigan Southern, with Cumberland Coal and 
Cotton, until the doubt insinuated itself whether 
they were not mere phantasms to which stocks and 
stones gave all the appearance of reality they pos- 
sessed. Soul, manhood, vitality, dropped out of 
them as Erie fell twenty per cent., or Cotton tum- 
bled from its proud eminence of price and place. 
This fact shows that while these men were cunning- 
ly investing in Erie and Cotton, Erie and Cotton 
were far more cunningly investing in them. To 
say that they became bankrupt is not to express 
the whole tragedy of their lives. In the pursuit of 
material objects they were insensibly building up 
their characters, and becoming what they pursued. 
Mentally and morally they were “ breeding in and 
in”-with the transactions of their business. When 
they failed, their bankruptcy was not merely a 
bankruptcy of the purse but a bankruptcy of na- 
ture. Their souls were insolvent. They consented 
to be nothing in themselves in order to be every 
thing by the grace of the objects in which they 
dealt, and when these last proved deceptions they 
literally had nothing they could call their own. 
Wall Street bowed before them for the wealth which 
was inthem. When the wealth vanished, neither 
civility nor servility could detect any thing in what 
was left to repay the trouble of a nod or a cringe. 
Fifth Avenue made them members of its society 
for their establishments. When these came under 
the auctioneer’s hammer, no social qualities were 
left which ‘‘ good company,” even by the aid of a 
microscope, could recognize. The universe, it is 
true, was still full of objects which wealth could 
neither purchase nor take away, but in them our 
ruined millionaires had never thought of investing 
any portion of their souls. We might have par- 
doned their venturing their whole fortunes in two 
or three securities, but it is difficult to tolerate their 
venturing also in them their whole natures, with a 
like oversight of the prudence which keeps on the 
safe side of the world’s chances by a wise distribu- 
tion of its resources. When we contrast the atti- 
tude of resolute scorn which these men formerly 
assumed toward the highest objects of human con- 
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cern with their present forlorn aspect, we can but 
murmur pathetically, ‘‘O Bottom! how art thou 
invested !” 

But investments of the kind we are now consid- 
ering, namely, investments of human nature, are 
not merely made in property; they are also made 
in politics and party, and when made in politics 
and party they rest on a foundation as insecure, and 
are liable to end in bankruptgies as fatal, as when 
made in business. Investment of the soul in poli- 
tics is often investment in the changing caprice of 
the hour—in rage, envy, hatred, disappointed am- 
bition, in lies, heartache, hypocrisy, and self-decep- 
tion. The man is possessed by the delusions and 
passions, instead of possessing the realities, of po- 
litical power. Even if he be so fortunate as to ob- 
tain an office, he finds that he has to undergo a 
larger amount of vituperation for a smaller amount 
ef money than the holder of any other kind of office. 
No president of a railroad or manufacturing com- 
pany would consent, for ten thousand a year, to be 
the subject of so much public abuse as is lavished 
on many a postmaster whose salary is hardly a 
thousand a year. Few voters will take the trou- 
ble to perform the necessary business of a political 
organization, but they are all willing to indulge in 
more or less contempt for those who do—for those 
who do the “dirty work,” as they are too fond of call- 
ing the work which is done for their profit and suc- 
cess. There is enough sympathy for broken-down 
merchants, but who has any sympathy for a broken- 
down pclitician? The orange is thoroughly squeezed 
—who heeds the peel that is cast into the street ? 

It may also be doubted if the investment of the 
brain in partisan catchwords and declamation is a 
judicious investment of the mental powers. No 
more efficacious mode of dissipating the mind from 
a force into a vaporous phantom has ever been de- 
vised than the mode of cramming the minds of the 
young with political phrases, and then irritating 
their sensibilities to that pitch of enthusiasm which 
urges them to “‘ utter all themselves into the air.” 
The tendency of such speechifying is to make the 
mind incapableof observing a fact, analyzing a com- 
bination, grasping a principle, or thinking closely, 
accurately, and consecutively upon any subject. 
The vagabond thoughts and shreds of thought, deck- 
ed out in faded finery selected from the ‘‘ old clo’” 
of eloquence, reel from the orator’s lips in jubilant 
defiance of order and sequence. Or, to change the 
figure, the brain is inflated to that extent which jus- 
tifies the hope that the defects of a logic of wind will 
be overlooked in a rhetoric of whirlwind, and that 
the absence of ideas will hardly be noted in the ter- 
rific clatter of words. Such are the characteristics 
of many of those astonishing displays of juvenile po- 
litical eloquence, which should be witnessed, not by 
citizens desirous of obtaining some facts and prin- 
ciples to guide them in voting sensibly and hon- 
estly, but by an audience composed of ladies whose 
lips are engaged in dissolving the organized per- 
fame of peppermints, and gentlemen whose teeth 
are busy in penetrating into those appetizing “Aids 
to Reflection” which lie hid in the shell of the pea- 
nut. It is next to impossible ever to reclaim a 
young man who has once accustomed his mind to 
think vagrantly in order that he may spout “‘elo- 
quently.” But we still may be permitted to hope 
that every young person who has made a foolish 
speech, and been applauded therefor by his party, 
will consent, for his own good, to abandon his in- 
tention of being President of the United States. 





That his qualifications for the office are undoubt- 
ed, the peculiar style of his eloquence abundantly 
proves, but we would respectfully suggest to him 
the remote chance that some three or four millions 
of his countrymen may not be sufficiently familiar 
with his claims to select him for the post. 

In regard to all the lower forms of politics, we 
much doubt the wisdom of the man who invests his 
nature in their perilous chances and changes. But 
politics have their higher ambitions and more 
splendid rewards—those which inflame the passions 
and stimulate the intellect of the statesman. Even 
here it is dangerous to invest in any thing lower 
than patriotism ; for patriotism affords the only real 
compensations for that “‘ laborious, invidious, close- 
ly-watched slavery which is mocked with the name 
of Power.” It is the misfortune of the United 
States that few of our eminent statesmen can be 
content to serve their country and gain an honora- 
ble fame in those situations which, though really 
of the first, are seemingly of secondary importance. 
As Representatives and Senators, the clear percep- 
tion of their duties is disturbed by a beatific vision 
of the Presidential Chair. This magnificent delu- 
sion, created by a visionary hope, is too often the 
bauble in which they invest their hearts and souls. 
Disappointed in that, they are stripped of all that 
makes life worth living. Now, for the real pur- 
poses of ambition and patriotism, the office of Sen- 
ator is a nobler one than the office of President; 
and a Senator is certain to be an honester, wiser, 
and braver man, more likely to prove himself 
qualified for the Presidency, provided the hope of 
being President has not warped his convictions and 
complicated his patriotism with intrigue. But rub 
off the varnish which gives such a mischievous 
shine to the White House, and to the eye of reason 
the office of President has little in it to inflame an 
honorable ambition. Events daily tend to make 
the President little more than the Distributor-Gen- 
eral of the spoils of office, and for every office he 
gives he turns ten sycophants into nine personal 
enemies and one lukewarm friend. Lord Brough- 
am, in a passage black with bile, but which should 
be deeply meditated by every aspirant for execu- 
tive office, has shown what a charming and digni- 
fied occupation that is which attempts to feed the 
hunger for place. Writing from his own experi- 
ence of office-hunters, he says that ‘‘no one who 
has long been the dispenser of patronage among 
large bodies of his fellow-citizens can fail to see 
infinitely more numerous instances of sordid, self- 
ish, greedy, ungrateful conduct, than of the vir- 
tues to which such hateful qualities stand opposed. 
Daily examples come before him of the most un- 
feeling acrimony toward competitors, the most far- 
fetched squeamish jealousy of conflicting claims— 
unblushing falsehood in both its branches, boast- 
ing and detraction—grasping selfishness in both 
kinds, greedy pursuit of men’s own bread, and cold 
calculating on others’ blood—the fury of disappoint- 
ment when that has not been done which it was 
impossible to do—swift oblivion of all that has 
been granted—unreasonable expectation of more 
only because much has been given—not seldom 
favors repaid with hatred and ill-treatment, as if 
by this unnatural course the account might be set- 
tled between gratitude and pride—such are the 
secrets of the human heart which power soon dis- 
closes to its possessor: add to these that which, 
however, deceives no one—the never-ending hypo- 
crisy of declaring that whatever is most eagerly 
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sought is only coveted as affording the means of 
serving the country, and will only be taken as a 
sacrifice of individual interest to the sense of public 
duty.” Now, as much of Brougham’s patronage, 
as Chancellor, was ecclesiastical, we may charita- 
bly suppose that our ex-Presidents could testify, in 
language at least as gloomy and bitter, of their 
experience of unclerical applicants. Is it not 
amazing that any sane man, who could pick up a 
subsistence in a country court, or even on the high- 
way, should think it the highest of earthly honors 
to be engaged in this business of dispensing patron- 

e? 

But investments, truly considered, are made in 
literature, art, science, and philosophy, as well as 
in business and politics; and when made in beauty 
and truth, in laws, principles, inventions, ideals, 
they are among the most permanent and essential- 
ly real and remunerative of all investments of mind 
and character—provided always that the motives 
of the thinker are on a level with the subject-mat- 
ter of his thought. The Swiss who sell their brains 
are of no higher rank than the Swiss who sell their 
swords ; and it is doubtless true that the poet, the 
artist, the man of science, the philosopher, may be 
impelled by vanities, envies, jealousies, and ha- 
treds, as ignoble as any which influence the action 
of the knavish trader in money or the knavish 
trader in political opinions and interests; but when 
the search for truth and beauty is inspired by a gen- 
uine love of truth and beauty, every thing that is 
gained is a possession forever. The mind is in har- 
monious relations with the great objective facts and 
laws it was created to discern, commune with, and 
possess ; and whether we say that the mind invests in 
them or they invest in the mind, the result is equally 
beneficent. If we contrast a broken merchant or a 
defeated politician with a man of equal intellect who 
has invested in art and science, we shall see at once 
the difference between the property that panics can 
destroy and the property that panics can not touch. 
In regard to the joy, the ecstasy, even the solid, 
practical satisfaction, which come from the con- 
sciousness of intellectual wealth, who shall have 
the impudence to compare with them the delights 
which any material property can give? Who shall 
say that the chuckle of Rothschild, as he makes a 
lucky hit in the three per cents, represents a tithe 
of the inward ecstasy of Agassiz, as his conquer- 
ing intelligence subjugates to his science some hith- 
erto rebellious province of the animal kingdom ? 
We doubt if all the money of the banker could pur- 
chase the transport that the naturalist finds even 
in his jelly fishes. 

It is undoubtedly true that many amateurs who 
have mistaken “aspiration for inspiration,” the 
power of enjoying beauty for the power of creating 
beauty, the faculty of apprehending what science 
has discovered for scientific genius, may have found 
that the attempt to invest their natures in litera- 
ture, art, and science, has ended in mortification 
and disappointment —in mental bankruptcy and 
impossibility to pay the debt “which every man 
owes to his profession.” This, however, comes 
from their own inability to acquire property in na- 
ture, and not from the inability of nature to confer 
property on the genius that can rightly claim it. 
They are miserable, not because they are engaged 
in the pursuit of truth, but because, through their 
vanity, they are pretenders to genius. They might 
have profitably invested in taste and knowledge ; 
they failed only because they traded beyond their 





eapital, and attempted to introduce into the king- 
doms of mind the worst abuses of that credit system 
which is the plague of the world of business. 

And this brings us to the consideration of those 
investments which are not only the most solid and 
lasting in themselves, but which underlie and guide 
all others which give durable satisfaction to human 
nature. These are investments in moral princi- 
ples. Property in moral principles is ‘‘ real” prop- 
erty, in a higher sense than any legal sense; but 
these principles are only truly possessed when they 
are organized into virtues ; and then they are good 
for both worlds. Let any man invest himself in 
justice, firmness, simplicity, patience, moderation, 
truthfulness, disinterestedness, charity, and he will 
quickly realize the truth of the Chinese proverb, 
that ‘‘ Virtues, if they do not give talents, supply 
their place; while talents neither give virtues nor 
supply their place.” Virtues act on the intelli- 
gence primarily by prompting the self-scrutiny 
which results in self-knowledge. The misery and 
fret of life proceed from immoderate desires. Ap- 
petite, passion, egotism, conceit, run away with the 
mind, corrupt all its processes of thought, and doom 
it equally to ignorance of self and ignorance of the 
real character of the vicious or flimsy externals of 
life for which, as well as towhich, it madly abandons 
itself. The sublime thought in the parable of the 
Prodigal Son is compressed in the simple words, 
‘* when he came to himself’’—when exhaustion of 
all the pleasures of sensuality, and exhaustion of 
all its penalties, had brought him back to the aw- 
ful personality lodged in his breast, from which he 
had been violently swept in the tumult and storm 
of his riot. In the same way, men learn from the 
revulsions of other forms of self-abandonment— 
from commercial panics, from mortified political 
ambition, from failures in achieving fame in the 
pursuits of literature, art, and science, from all 
forms of debauch, sensual, selfish, or mental—what 
is intrinsic and indestructible in themselves. Es- 
caped for a time from the realities of their being, 
and investing their life in delusions, the period in- 
evitably comes when they are compelled to con- 
front the rebuking spirit within, and stand con- 
victed of folly as well as sin. The virtues are then 
remorsefully recognized as the only sure posses- 
sions. It is seen that these teach economic princi- 
ples, and give to business all it has of permanency 
by giving to it all it has of honesty. It is seen 
that these take selfish ambition out of politics, and 
keep states alive by patriotism. It is seen that 
these lift the sentiments of the man of letters and 
the man of science to the level of the beauty the 
imagination aims to embody, and the truth the in- 
tellect seeks to discover. It is seen, in short, that 
the peculiar combination of virtues which is called 
integrity, is the source of the peculiar combination 
of faculties we call wisdom. And it is this thor- 
ough integrity of nature, which implies integrity in 
business, integrity in affairs of state, integrity in 
sentiment, understanding, reason, and imagina- 
tion,—it is this which is especially needed in an 
age like ours, whose activity and intelligence run 
so furiously in the direction of industrial and com- 
mercial occupations that nothing less than the 
austerest ethics can overcome the frightful tempta- 
tions to excess or to fraud by which those occupa- 
tions are beset ; and we trust that the country will 
not be compelled to learn through a series of regu- 
larly recurring panics, that virtues, ideal in their 
spiritual essence and power, but tremendously act- 
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ual in the consequences which follow their viola- 
tion, are in their immense utility the most practi- 
cal of all things, though they may draw their vital- 
ity from invisible fountains of influence, and refer 
to motives of action which self-styled practical men 
are wont to deride as too fine and abstract for the 
conduct of life. 


Ghitor’'s Easy Chair. 
“* To the Easy Chair. Aenint: 
7 anaaeeaaa H.! the heart is of 


Whe « ever heard of an Easy Chair having a 
heart? Not I, certainly, before; neither did I be- 
lieve it possible, some time since, when no notice 
was taken by Easy Chair of a certain country girl’s 
epistle—not dated at Chicago, however. But hers 
‘was not in thy praise, oh Easy Chair! like that 
of the loving and admiring L. P. H.: ‘twas a brief 
bit of honest censure, else perhaps we might before 
this have been told of that royal heart ‘of oak.’ 
Well, ’tis a wooden one, or perhaps nobody would 
have heard of it. But one can not help thinking 
that oak-wood has become strangely sensitive to 
praise and blame—a newly-discovered and very pe- 
culiar quality of that hitherto unappreciated tree 
of the forest ; demonstrating beyond a doubt that, 
however royal in the forest, when converted into 
a certain Easy Chair, "tis not above the common 
weakn f human nature gener- 
ally. 

“ But we are severe almost beyond our intent. 

** You did sit in the forest of Fontainebleau, and 
you were one of those who ‘ agreed that there could 
be no higher human pleasure than to be the inspir- 
ing and consoling friend of those youdid not know, 
and who could never know you.’ 

*°Tis a long way back, doubtless, but memory 
has sped over the distance of time, and you were 
there again when you penned the paragraph. 

“Is sympathy as fleet, and does it ever loi- 
ter kindly with others who have similar hopes or 
dreams, though not in the forests of Fontainebleau? 

“From a friend truly, though without a name.” 





Age has its infirmities, O friend without a name! 
and makes its mark even upon wooden hearts. For 
the Easy Chair makes your ear its confessional, and 
declares that it has no recollection of any such “ bit 
of censure” —appetizing, doubtless—to which you 
refer. 

But as your letter is like many letters that are 
written to all who sit in Chairs more or less Easy, 
let us consider for a moment one question: Why 
do you assume that your letter was neglected be- 
cause the vanity of the recipient was offended ? 
Might not the letter have deserved to be neglect- 
ed? Is it not your own vanity that cries out 
against that of the Easy Chair? It is a very com- 
mon mistake, nameless friend. Sydney Smith, in 
one of his sermons, said that charity was so in- 
stinctive in men that A never heard of B’s distress 
without instantly wishing C to relieve it. It is 
the eternal tendency to save ourselves at any haz- 
ard, by believing that somebody else is to blame, or 
ought to go forward, or ought to stay behind. 

You, for instance, write a letter of reproof to the 
Easy Chair, which that venerable piece of furni- 
ture receives or does not receive. In either case it 
is not printed, which was your intention; and in- 





stead of supposing that it was not worth Printing, 
you only conclude that the Easy Chair is a vain, 
old, foolish piece of wood, upon whom every thing 
but praise is wasted. 

Is that decent, not to say loyal, or lovely, or 
humane? 

You, of course, the Easy Chair is to infer, are 
not susceptible to the sweet poison of flattery—you, 
of course, floatin that superior realm— No, name- 
less! the Easy Chair will not affect a sarcasm 
which it does not feel. It will believe in the sin- 
cerity of your faith that nothing but the fact of 
your note’s containing a censure prevented its pub- 
lication. 

With what, then, did you quarrel? ‘Was the 
Easy Chair too light, and flippant, and careless? 
Did it too sedulously avoid the great themes of 
State and Church, and of morals mingled with pol- 
itics, which interest every thoughtful mind in the 
country, and upon which you desired some expres- 
sion of opinion? But do you gather corn from 
raspberry bushes, or wheat from mallows? Is it 
any objection to an Easy Chair that it is easy—toa 
rocking-chair that it rocks? Do you complain of 
a toilet-table that it is not a French-bedstead, or 
of an Zolian harp that it is not a trumpet? 

Here, in this Magazine, in this store-house of 
pleasant and instructive literature, a new piece of 
furniture wheels itself and says, ‘‘I am not the 
dinner-table, nor the front door, nor the study, nor 
the bolts on the shutters, nor the dog on the porch, 
nor the pistol in the chamber ; I am simply an Easy 
Chair. If you are tired, and want to loll, sit in 
me. If you want to smoke and chat, sit in me. 
If you have been fed with the strong meat on the 
Table, and have chirped and chatted and smiled 
over the nuts and sweetmeats in the Drawer, and 
now wish to muse a little with your eyes half 
closed—to criticise a little the spirit in which you 
have feasted, and to philosophize in a quiet and 
small way over the greater feast of Life—why, 
drop into me. Above all, if you want to drop 
asleep, fall into my arms,” quoth the Easy Chair. 

Now, if you wish to do none of these things, don’t 
sit in the Easy Chair. You see how simple it is? 
You may complain that the wood from which it 
was carved was not made into a club, or a gun-car- 
riage, or the stancheon of a ship—was not made 
subsidiary to some solid purpose in the world; but 
to compare small things with great, is that not like 
wishing that Benvenuto Cellini had been Michael 
Angelo? or that there had been no cups and vases, 
no exquisite gold work in the world, but only grand 
statues and cathedrals? Doyou remember Words- 
worth’s stanza, written in the album of a nameless 
friend? Let the Easy Chair write it upon the 
heart (not, as it believes, wooden) of zs nameless 
friend : 

** Small service is true service while it lasts; 
Of all thy friends, though humble, scorn not one; 

The daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 

Protects the lingering dew-drop from the sun.” 

And now, of course, you will have something 
more to say. You will grant that there must be 
thistledown and pond-lilies as well as barley and 
rye—there must be Benvenutos as well as Michael 
Angelos—Easy Chairs as well as Study Chairs, or 
Chairs of Professors or Senators, or great cathe- 
drals and temples. But, you will say, how can I 


respect Angelo if he deliberately chooses to be Cel- 
lini—or Raphael, if he prefers to tint pretty flowers 
to painting the Madonna and cherubim—or the 
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potential plant, the essence and unorganized soul of 
vegetable growth, if it calmly chooses to gleam | 
and whiten for a few summer hours upon a dark | 
water-course, rather than to take form in the glo- | 
rious society of grains, and develop into a blessing 
to the human economy as well as a blossom for the | 
pleasure of the human eye? 

That is fair again; but, nameless friend, the an- 
swer is here, that the grain has moments when it 
is only beauty, not use; when it is a pretty flossy 
flower, and not a fruit—that the artist who carries 
St. Peter’s in his brain, has little sonnets and love- 
stories in his heart—that the brave gentleman who 
leads in the flashing front of the charge of death or 
victory, devoted to a great cause, has happy hours 
when he converses of other things than his great 
interest, when he gives himself to cheerful relaxa- 
tion, as Luther and Milton to music. Is there no 
philosophy in the old German couplet, 

“ Wer liebt nicht Wein, Weib, und Gesang, 
Er bleibt ein Narr sein Leben lang,” 
Or, as old Thackeray used to thunder it out, 
** Who loves not wine, woman, and song, 
He is a fool his whole life long.” 
And if any man interprets the couplet basely, the 
baseness is in him, not in the lines. 

Now in this philosophy, if you choose to see it, 
is the reply of the Easy Chair to your possible ques- 
tion. Would you quarrel with Mr. Azote Mumm, 
the lecturer, or the Hon. Spread Eagle, the famous 
Senator, because they came and chatted with you, 
in a morning call, of books and pictures and socie- 
ty and little events at home and abroad, reserving 
their thunders and eloquence of principle, and per- 
suasive argument, for the rostrum and the Senate 
Chamber? It does not follow that you are un- 
faithful to your convictions upon some subjects, be- 
cause you sometimes talk of others without allud- 
ing tothem. Nor is it necessary, in order to show 
your loyalty to them, to do as the old divine did 
who did not believe in the Apostolic succession, 
and scouted the theory of Bishops. He was one 
day reading the first chapter of Genesis to his flock, 
“In the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth,” then, suddenly interrupting himself, he 
broke in, ‘‘ but, my brethren, it doesn’t say that 
he created Bishops !” 

You may leave the bishops alone, sometimes, 
without the slightest detriment to your own hon- 
esty. 

So much for what you might have asked the 
Easy Chair, friend without a name, in that letter 
which he can never see; and now a word for what 
you do ask him in the letter which he puts at the 
head of his column. 

Whether he sympathizes still with the dreams 
and hopes of others who hope and dream as he did 
in the summers long ago in the forest of Fontaine- 
bleu? 

Why, yes; how could he help it? What was 
his own feeling but sympathy with those who had 
done what he longed todo? Why should he have 
any jealousy or fear of other Chairs getting to be 
more Easy thanhe? Ifyou, friend, succeed in your 
career, and find that your dreams and hopes have 
become real around you, then remember this, that 
your wreath remains however many new wreaths 
may be woven. If you have done or said some- 
thing which men hold dear, it is not less dear to 
them because somebody else, also, has said and 
done a good thing. Fame is like love, and love is 
like light. Although the Mammoth Cave and the 


Grotto of Adelsberg, and all the caverns of the 
earth were suddenly thrown open to the day, there 
would be still light enough to fill them all, without 
robbing your room of a single Tay or bringing your 
noon nearer to twilight ; or if, in the inconceivable 
depths of space, a new system of stars or new con- 
stellations of systems were created, they would all 
be fed with light from the undiminished and undi- 
minishing fount of light—as, if the tenderest of mo- 
thers has many children, she loves the first as well 
as she can love any thing, and each succeeding one 
quite as well. 
“True love in this differs from gold and clay, 
That to divide is not to take away.” 

So is it with fame and success; and so with the 
Easiness of Chairs. As for this one, it has no 
friend, to itself unknown, with whose hopes and 
ambitions it has not constant sympathy. Why 
not have as much for it—not for its own comfort, 
but for yours? Why believe that it must needs 
be a disagreeable, vain, cowardly, flippant puffer- 
doodle because it 7s an Easy Chair? 

It does not speak for itself only, but for all who, 
as you choose to consider, have an easier life than 
they ought to have. Jealousy is only vanity. Are 
we really glad to hear of the faults of our best 
friends ? 





Tue Easy Chair has been lately talking with 
Mr. Azote Mumm, the great lecturer, who has re- 
turned from his winter wanderings, and is now set- 
tling quietly down to prepare his next season’s dis- 
courses, 

“What, already?” demanded the Easy Chair. 
* Are you quite sure—hem !—ha !—of—of—of—the 
perpetuity of the Lyceum ?” 

You see the Easy Chair found itself upon the 
very verge of asking Mr. Mumm whether he thought 
he would be invited the next season, but recovered 
itself, with a little stuttering, enough to let the ig- 
nominy of the doubt fall upon the Lyceum itself, 
not upon the lecturer. That great man (see the 
notices of his lectures) replied with an air of lofty 
compassion, as if the Easy Chair had been an in- 
tellectual and moral Sandwich Islander : 

“‘My dear Easy Chair, you don’t understand 
these things. The arrangements are made in ad- 
vance. If you choose, I will lay before you my 
views of the Lyceum in America.” 

The Chair shuddered a little, for there was an 
air of ‘‘firstly” in the tone with which this was 
said, and it had no wish to enjoy gratis that priv- 
ilege of a lecture from Mumm for which fifty dol- 
lars was continually paid by intelligent societies— 
the obligation would have been too great, you see. 
But what was to be done? Mr. Mumm was evi- 
dently on the point of beginning, and it was foolish 
to hope to prevent him. 

But you, reader, may really care to know what 
his experience had taught him, without the graces 
and coloring of his rhetoric—and you shall have it. 

The Lyceum—or the course of miscellaneous 
winter lectures in towns and villages all through 
the country—has now become a fixed American 
institution. If has ceased to be a whim or a fancy, 
and the intelligent people in every place, who wish 
to have some occasion of social assembly which 
shall be entertaining, or suggestive, or instructive, 
have universally adopted the system of weekly lec- 
tures. It brings before the people of the town ev- 
ery variety of subject, treated with every degree 





of ability by every kind of mind. The lectures 
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are learned, light, scientific, literary, biographical, 
philosophical, social, critical, good, bad, indiffer- 
ent. The lecturers are men of whom the town 
has heard, and whom it can now judge for itselfi— 
or they are unknown men to whom the audience 
may give the passports of success in other towns 
and throughout the land. The result is, that the 
people have something outside of themselves to 
think of and talk about; they expose themselves 
to the chances of being allured and incited toward 
things in which they did not know they had any 
interest ; they may discover in the lecturer a secret 
sympathy for their own private lives and careers, 
and find in his words a cordial or a balm which 
will be of use forever. The lecturer is, in fact, a 
sower, scattering broadcast; and it is hard but some 
wheat shall follow his generous hand, and inteilect- 
ual and moral plenty fulfill his chance suggestions. 

Every body is skeptical every year about the 
Lyceum. But even this recent hard season has 
been less hard upon lectures than on any thing 
else. In some few towns they have been omitted ; 
but generally they have remarkably flourished. 

For what is the Lyceum, in fact, but a great 
lay-church? The lecturer is what Thackeray calls 
the humorist, a week-day preacher. He may joke 
and laugh in his sermon, however, and make his 
hearer do the same, if he can. He may take his 
text in any quarter, and discuss it with all the skill, 
and apply it with all the eloquent force he can; and 
of this he may be sure—that his best is best liked. 
The judgment of a general popular audience upon a 
man’s performance is generally singularly correct. 
It may not be especially entertained, but it knows 
whether it oughtto be. It may not goto hear him 
next time, but it is a little ashamed of staying 
away. 

And as Americans are fond of hearing every thing 
discussed, and as they have engaged so many of 
their best speakers in the Lyceum, there seems to 
be no reason why they should tire of them until 
the preacher becomes dull. Stupidity in a speak- 
er is the unpardonable sin. But as long as the 
lecturers are fresh and interested so long the list- 
eners will be. Is Mr. Emerson heard with any 
less interest than he was twenty years ago? 

This is something of what Azote Mumm, Esq., 
returning from a tour of seventy lectures* from 
Katahdin to Kansas, bestowed upon his faithful 
Easy Chair. But while he spoke an idea dawned 
upon the mind of his hearer which demands a sep- 
arate section and thoughtful consideration. 

Tue Lyceum may be considered as fully and 
firmly established. But it has its limits as the 
pulpit has. It is understood that all literary, art- 
istic, scientific subjects may be properly treated in 
the Lyceum, but nothing political. People are as- 
sumed to differ amiably about the merits of Socra- 
tes and the probable song of the Syrens, or the age 
of Andromache, as of theories of star-dust and the 
composition of water, and of the value of lying, 
thieving, and swearing, in the abstract. They 
will listen amiably and attentively also to the most 
animated discussion of the politics of Greece and 
Rome, and especially of Troy and early Egypt— 
provided always no inference is drawn farther 
down than the last century in some other country. 
At any political discussion within this century they 

* 70 x $50 = 8500—10 per cent. (ex.) = $3150. 
Cabalistic figures noticed upon the back of Mr. Mumm's 
manuscript.—E. C. 








begin to bristle: if in this country they bark ; if of 
to-day, and here, they bite. 

Now, if a Lyceum is good to interest and instruct 
in literature and science and morals, it is so much 
the better for political discussion and debate. 

“What!” cries Solomon Gunnybags, President 
of the Zsthetic Union in the little town where he 
was born, and where he still has a house and an 
immense popular consideration among the inhab- 
itants, although he resides in the city, “‘ what! 
destroy the delightful proprieties of our weekly 
meetings in which, by general consent, we have 
eschewed political differences, and fall to talking 
the coarse ribaldry of pot-houses? No, Sir, nev- 
er! The glorious union of our literary sympathies 
shall be preserved intact, or I, Sir, will fall among 
its ruins!” 

It was part of a speech he made upon a proposi- 
tion to enlarge the scope of the Society, and sounds 
a little, at the end, like a strain from those bursts 
of eloquence that so often gladden us in our cher- 
ished and dignified national Congress. 

Also, the Polysqueeler, or the Daily Vox Populi, 
alluded to the same proposition in these terms: 

‘*Why should the Lyceum be degraded to the 
level of the grog-shop and the ring? Is not a po- 
litical caucus sufficiently rowdy and disgusting 
without endeavoring to turn the calm and classic 
lecture-room into a howling den of drunkards, liars, 
and scoundrels in general? Politics are too dirty 
already ; let us, at least, preserve one retreat sa- 
cred from their defilement.” 

Now the Easy Chair, in the words of Gunnybag, 
plants itself just here. In this country, of all coun- 
tries in the world, we want very clear ideas of po- 
litical affairs, because we are all political actors— 
we all vote. To this clear comprehension of great 
public and national questions something more is 
necessary than the statements and instructions of a 
purely partisan press, whether calling itself inde- 
pendent or not, and if the caucus and the political 
meeting be what the Polysqueeler calls them, they 
are not very desirable schools of political instruc- 
tion. Grave reports and speeches people can hard- 
ly be persuaded to read carefully. How, then, isa 
proper knowledge and a fair estimate of such sub- 
jects to be obtained half so easily and so well as in 
a political lyceum, in which, alternately, if the au- 
dience chose, champions and expounders of every 
side should appear, and, under the restraints of a 
large popular assembly of men and women, argue 
and discuss the commanding questions of the day ? 

The intelligent middling wealthy class, whose 
vast vote controls this government—who stand be- 
tween the very rich and conservative on the one 
hand, and the ignorant voters on the other—who 
leave political meetings to the latter and stay at 
home, too often, with the former—constitute the 
lyceum audience every where, and in their pres- 
ence political questions could be discussed without 
the filth and fury of the bar-room, or the partiality 
of aheated side. The presence of women would se- 
cure propriety, would inspire eloquence, and would 
deepen and strengthen their influence upon their 
husbands, and brothers, and lovers, and through 
them upon the state. 

If, indeed, we are a nation which can not gravely 
and decently discuss its highest interests and pro- 
foundest questions, then we are not fit to be citi- 
zens of a republic. And that very fact would 


serve as a capital subject for the introductory lec- 
ture before the Political Lyeeum. Who will start? 
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In what quiet and sensible town will the move- 
ment be made? Who does not see that such a 
Lyceum would help us in determining questions 
more according to reason than to passion? — Presi- 
dent Gunnybags begs to differ from the Easy Chair. 
He finds things very well asthey are. He doesn’t 
understand this new-fangled twaddling. Politics 
are one thing, morals and literature are two other 
things. The government of this country is con- 
fided to ignorant and unprincipled politicians who 
congregate in bar-rooms and engineer elections. 
Why should decent people dirty their fingers with 
the business? Principles! reason! the world! 
why, Sir, the public is an 





ASS!! 

There! it’sallGunnybags. The indignant read- 
er needn’t turn upon the Easy Chair. It had no- 
thing to do with it, but hear it. The Easy Chair 
is part of the public; and so (pianissimo) is old 
Gunnybags. 

But to the question itself—is the public an ass? 
Is there any generally understood maxim among 
those who have to deal directly with the public 
that it must be sopped with humbug, that it must 
be tickled, caressed, and flattered? Was Aris- 
tophanes right, two thousand and more years ago, 
in calling it an “ill-tempered, cross-grained, jeal- 
ous-pated, self-indulgent old gentleman?” Gra- 
cious! is there the slightest possibility that Solo- 
mon Gunnybags himself might be taken as the 
most perfect type of what he so loudly calls an 
Ass!!! 

Forbid it! all best emotions of our common na- 
ture ! 

And yet that the public zs an ass is a matter of 
very frequent assertion. Azote Mumm, Esquire, 
the great lecturer, declares that he often returns to 
his hotel, after the delivery of one of his eloquent 
lectures, saddened by the remembrance that not 
the best or the most serious or beautiful or thought- 
ful parts of his discourse excited the attention and 
applause of the public, but only what he contempt- 
uously calls squirt. 

‘* Great orators popular, Sir!” says Azote Mumm, 
Esquire, addressing the Easy Chair. ‘‘ Why, Sir, 
what sort of figure do you suppose Pericles would 
cut at Tammany Hall? How long do you think 
the Beetleville Lyceum would listen to Cicero lec- 
turing upon Friendship, or Demosthenes upon Pa- 
triotism? Why, Sir, didn’t Sheridan make West- 
minster Hall full of men and women cry, and didn’t 
Burke empty the house? No, Sir (Mumm is very 
parliamentary in his style). Squirt, highly-colored 
twaddle, buffoonery, farce, and extravagant rheto- 
ric, is the thing.” (Mumm is not very grammat- 
ical just here, and certainly that is a very singular 
verb for such a plurality of nominatives.) 

When he rested and breathed himself, the Easy 
Chair asked Mumm if he might not be regarded 
as a man who looked a gift-horse in the mouth. 
**Doesn’t the public pay yeu generously, Mr. 
Mumn,, for your highly-colored—lectures? Doesn’t 
it throng your Exhibition-room, namely, the room 
in which you make a spectacle of yourself? Are 
you precisely the person to hold these doctrines 
and to say these things? Are you not a public 
teacher, and is not the character of the public to 
some degree a criticism of the quality of your 
teaching? Do you wish to come to blows with 
the public, and reprove it for not liking the best 
things in your discourses, or for neglecting them 
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altogether, if such an unlikely thing could be sup- 
posed ?” 


Azote Mumm smiled with ineffable sweetness. 

“‘ Dearest Easy Chair, Heaven forbid! I have 
one great principle which preserves me in this 
checkered career. That principle is Silence. Mr. 
Gunnybags may be right. He is a person of pro- 
found perspicacity and most discreet judgment. I 
should not venture to question his opinion upon 
this point. But he commits himself without occa- 
sion. He defines his position unnecessarily. You 
may think the public is an ass; but why should 
you say so? particularly if you happen to be sit- 
ting at the table of the Public drinking its Chateau 
Margaux of 1844? Does my venerable friend 
perceive ?” 

And thereupon Azote Mumm walked gently to- 
ward Wall Street to invest the proceeds of seventy 
lectures. 





Tue ardent letter of L. P. H. has awakened 
many echoes of very different kinds. The Easy 
Chair’s ‘‘friend without a name” replies in one 
way—and here is another hand pointing a pendant 
to the Texan picture : 

“Towa. 

“Dear Otp LEATHER-BOTTOM; HaArpD-To- 
WEAR-ouT Easy Cuatr,—Listen to my ravings. 
Way off in Iowa, reposing in a chair, in appearance 
a hogshead, in reality a perfect comforter toa lover 
of ease, I write; and why? Because a fair corre- 
spondent in Texas has filled my heart with a desire 
to picture to her the difference of an Iowa prairie 
in December, and one in Texas the same month. 
Her description of the prairie is lovely, fairly en- 
chanting ; and as my imagination wanders hence, 
methinks I see her standing, with folded arms, her 
eyes riveted upon the scene she has depicted, drink- 
ing in the charming beauties of Nature ; or perhaps 
reclining beneath the leafy shade of a mighty tree, 
with Harper by her side—Harper her companion, 
her idol. And when she sees an answer to her let- 
ter, perhaps she will sigh for the poor frozen ones 
of Northern Iowa. 

‘** But enough, L. P. H.; here is the contrast. 
As you emerge from the timber a long, undulating 
sea of snow bursts upon your vision; nothing is 
seen to break the monotonous view presented to 
your vision (enthusiast, how grand! how majes- 
tic! how beautiful!). Ah, here is the sad reality ! 
Coldly beautiful, like the imperial belle who walks 
amidst the crowd of admiring gazers, regardless 
that her stern smile of triumph falls like an ava- 
lanche of snow upon the heart of her rival ; regard- 
less that her lavish smiles to admiring flatterers are 
freezing icicles to one who has a heart for her alone. 
Coldly beautiful; perhaps the south wind has been 
blowing from the fairy land of Texas, and a portion 
has strayed thus far, until it has reached the stern, 
ice-bound heart of Old Winter (who holds court 
in this region), causing a few tears (melting, of 
course) to appear upon his frozen cheeks. But 
alas to the weary traveler who witnesses this re- 
lenting scene! 

‘* Suddenly a white cloud is observed miles away, 
at first hardly discernible, but increasing in vol- 
ume and power until the face of the prairie is hid 
from view by the fearful storm which is raging all 
around. Old Winter’s tears are gone, and his very 
bones crack with pleasure as he lets loose his de- 
stroying powers and gives himself up to revel in 
maddening frolic upon the prairies. 
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** Woe to him who ventures into that mad tu- 
mult of snow and ice! Hundreds have ventured 
and lost, and their frozen bodies found victims of 
cold Winter, who reigns unrelenting and unmelt- 
ing to-day. ww. Wea” 


—Is it a wild fancy of the Easy Chair that the 
following is also an echo, in a somewhat different 
strain? Is W. probably a sarcastic man? 

**Canapa West, 1858. 

“DEAR AND LONG-RESPECTED Easy CHAIR,— 
Though one of the working ones of the literary age 
just past, or passing, and the proscribed of my 
country in days happily gone by, I am now unused 
to the gentle inspiration that fires the poet’s brain, 
or to the ambition necessary to the author's fame, 
having long foregone the use of the ‘ public quill,’ 
save when compelled to commit myself relative to 
some of the great political topics engrossing the 
deepest energies of Machiavelian man of the 
tem. Yet I feel in my heart the longings of yore, 
not only to read but to be read again. It then 
follows—To whom can I speak forth the warm 
gushings of a geniat soul? and my heart answers, 
To none but thee, oh Easy Chair! whose rich and 
racy vein of humorous sentiment and quaint anec- 
dote has been the ONE great object of my soul’s 
covetousness for many, many years, twenty thou- 
sand miles from the genial soil I now inhabit, and 
which I claim as my birthright. 

‘*Down by the rock-encircled mountain — be- 
neath the rustling foliage of the gum and the wat- 
tle-tree—amidst the sweet-scented, thick-spreading 
fern—just within the kangaroo’s range—I have 
found relief by seeking a change; and with ever- 
enlivening, ever-new, the old and often torn pages 
upon my knee, have I read and laughed, and read 
and sighed, and read and wondered if ever again 
the vicissitudes of a world-wide bellowous fate 
would bring me, freed from my iron bonds, within 
the monthly reach of thy always-envied, asy luc- 
tations, oh Easy Chair! 

The startling cry of the wattle-bird, the chatter- 
ing, monkey mimicry of the beauteous parrakeet, 
the shrill screaming of the gorgeous rosella, the 
still shriller tumult of the multitudinous parrot, 
coupled with the mournful ‘ morepork’ cadence so 
softly giving voice to its poverty and its wants, 
tegether with the lively, exhilarating meeting 
laugh of the black and the white cockatoo, so hu- 
man in their voice and their action, and so varied 
in their appearance, yet so coquettish and so fond 
of each other’s society ; and the unearthly dray and 
mocking chatter of the modest-coated jackass, who 
hangs his home of homes high amidst the fragrant 
flowers of the wattle or the cones of the motley- 
decked honey-suckle, in all their harmony and all 
their discordance have failed to draw my attention 
from an utter engrossment in thy heart-consoling 
offshootings, my dear Easy Chair. 

“IT intended to say more, but have perhaps 
said enough for this time; and so, yours, in grati- 
tude, = 





OUR FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Swarp, sudden winter has succeeded to the long 
luxury of a -like D t We see, from 
time to time, an ice-cake floating down the yellow 
current of the Seine, with its fable of colder weath- 
er in the woods where the Seine rises. We see the 
cabmen beating their arms about their clumsy 
coats, and the soup dinners which their daughters 








bring them, and put down upon the balustrade of 
the quay, sending out light clouds of vapor which 
vanish presently in the cool, clear atmosphere that 
lies over Paris. There are no loiterers at the book- 
stalls; frost is on the windows at morning; the 
jingle of the stirrups and the sword-fastenings of 
the hussars who gallop by cheat one into memories 
of sleigh-bells ; and galloping dances at the Porte 
St. Martin and the Opera are closing the year’s 
Carnival. 

But it has not been all so merry ; great deaths, 
and great funerals, and a great escape have given 
great shadows to the Paris Carnival. 

In the Grand Vizier’s palace at Stamboul death 
has struck down suddenly, at his table—even while 
the coffee cooled and the sherbet grew warm in 
waiting—the great man of Byzantium, Reschid 
Pacha. It is not a name familiar to American 
readers, and our sympathy cools wandering as far 
as the Sea of Marmora; and yet Reschid Pacha 
wore a great and an active brain under his Fez cap, 
and a large and genial heart under his robe. To 
no man more is Turkey indebted for what advances 
she has made in the way of civilization in the last 
score of years; and to no man so much does she 
owe her position as equal and prime negotiator at 
the Paris Congress of 1856. 

The Europeanizing of her armies, the growth of 
her navy, the regulation of her commerce, and the 
establishment of such municipal law as she possess- 
es, have sprung from the counsels of Reschid Pa- 
cha. Five-and-twenty years ago, as he journeyed 
back from his house of embassador in London to 
assume control of the foreign negotiations in Con- 
stantinople, he lingered in Paris ; and, as he lin- 
gered, he unfolded to an eminent French statesman, 
who was then chief adviser of Louis Philippe, the 
great plans of reform for Turkey which he had 
conceived, and which, with large hope, he trusted 
might raise his nation to rank with the first of Eu- 
rope. Those plans he never lost sight of; but 
“man proposes, and God disposes.” Reschid Pa- 
cha is dead, and Turkey still—abject. 

Field-Marshal Radetzky is dead, at ninety-two; 
his eulogy belongs rather to Russia or Austria than 
to America or America’s representatives. He was 
a grand, bold type of the best military tools of des- 
potism. Had he died earlier liberty might have 
been the gainer—possibly Hungary and Italy free. 
For in that crash of 1848, when men’s hearts were 
in their mouths, and thrones crumbling in a day, 
all the hopes of Austria lay in the camp and cour- 
age of Radetzky. The revolutionary fever had 
reached Vienna; the Court had taken to flight ; the 
army and people were one. Radetzky, in that time 
Military Governor of Lombardy, was surprised by 
the revolt of Milan; the tidings from Vienna and 
Paris had ripened into barricades through every 
street of the city. The Austrian soldiery were shot 
down from all the windows. For five days their 
cannon-shot plunged vainly upon the barricades of 
granite ; for five days the old Field-Marshal, with 
eighty-two years upon his head, encouraged his 
ofiicers, issuing his orders, from hour to hour, from 
a little chamber of the Citadel—in all that time 
neither throwing off his uniform nor finding other 
sleep than a chance doze upon his camp-stool. 

Venice, meantime, had driven out its Governor; 
Charles Albert had entered Lombardy with ar 
Italian army, and promises of Italian liberty. 

Radetzky retired cautiously upon Verona. The 
retreat occupied ten days, and on every day there 
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was battle with the revolted Lombards. Still the 
old man faltered not; his supplies were cut off, his 
communication with Vienna was interrupted, his 
monarch was a fugitive, every throne of Europe 
was tottering; but he rallied the few garrisons 
which were left to him, and, in the face of revolted 
Italy, went out to meet the royal army of Pied- 
mont. We know-.what was the issue of that fatal 
day of Novara; how Charles Albert, after fighting 
like a hero, was driven back over the mountains of 
Savoy; how, from that day forward, the Italian 
army of liberation faded like a mist; how Radetz- 
ky marched and counter-marched until all Lom- 
bardy felt again the iron heel of the conqueror, and 
the Austrian pennant streamed once more—where 
it streams now—from the citadels of Milan, of 
Verona, of Mantua, of Padua, and from the three 
masts of St. Mark. 

If tyranny may have its heroes, then Radetzky 
was ahero. At the least we can not deny him the | 
merit of great soldiership; and before we sneer, 
and before we pull down his image, let us bid the | 
champions of Italian liberty to emulate his devo- | 
tion, his courage, and his energy. 

The next news makes us forget Radetzky. It 
comes over ocean, over the Persian Gulf, over the 
long reach of the Red Sea, over the Mediterra- 
nean waters, and over all the wires of Europe, the 
sad story flies with electric swiftness—* Havelock 
is dead!” In courts, in camps, in cabins, every 
where, it is repeated mournfully—‘* Havelock is 
dead!” 

Here was heroism we may not doubt. A swift 
and splendid career with him closed a long life of 
quietly accomplished duty. Without that swift 
splendor at the end we might never have heard of 
the long years of quiet courage and of zeal which 
went before. Let us not forget that the real hero- 
ism lay in the steadfast character of the man from 
beginning to end, and not in the accidental but 
splendid accomplishment which blazed forth at last 
and went out. Let us not forget that the opportu- 
nities for heroism belong to every hour of a man’s 
life; and that brilliant achievement is only its ac- 
cidental illustration. 

There is another reason why you on your side of 
the water, as well as we upon ours, have given 
glad homage to the name of Havelock. He was 
no creature of privilege. Titles and titled men 
had given him no reflection of favor. He was both 
type and earnest of that democratic (we might al- 
most say humanitarian) feeling which, through 
the Crimean days, cast its scoffings upon the lordly 
Barnacles of the war. My Lady Decimus knew 
nothing of Mistress Colonel Havelock ; the Colonel 
himself was not known at the ‘“ United Service,” 
save as the butt of certain jokes, brought home by 
a “‘ distinguished cadet,” about his ‘‘ Methodism ;” 
might never have been known further. But at 
last his opportunity came. You know what it 
was: Indian sun scorching ; his hundreds growing 
weary ; women crying for more than life; thou- 
sands of maddened monsters who kept no faith and 
showed no mercy hemming him in: you know 
how he marched from victory to victory ; how titles 
and pensions asked his acceptance; how mothers 
blessed him in their hearts; how he died at last 
before title or pension or the hot thanks of English 
mothers had come to him, with no greater reward 
than the consciousness of duty performed. That 
cheered him. 

He will probably rank, at least, with the Barna- 


cles, in the new campaign where he has gone to re- 
port himself for service. 

The British lion (in Punch) howls plaintively 
over his bier; as a dog might at the grave of a 
dead master. 

After Havelock—Rachel. 

Not only Rachel, but with her Corneille and 
Racine are dead again. Who cares now if Her- 
| mione slay Pyrrhus or Orestes? who will care if 
| Camille lives or dies? who shall care if Polyeucte 
win Pauline, or Pauline win Polyeucte? The 
magnetic voice that lifted the tedious rhyme into 
living drama is still. These be only memories 
and echoes which come like stately music (over 
wide, distance, over ranks of trees) broken to sighs. 

Upon a certain night, years ago, when we who 
prate now from this ancient Chair were looking 
freshly upon the delights of Paris, it chanced that 
we made our first visit to the Royal Theatre of 
| France, when Rachel was to appear as Virginie. 
| We knew nothing of the play; we cared nothing 

for it; but the Roman story, just then made lively 
| again ‘by the rare ballad of Macaulay, was tingling 
| in our ears. 
| It was a full house. The curtain rose upon a 
| street-scene in Rome; temples, lictors, slaves, sol- 
diers, a Southern sky ; every appointment perfect, 
the movements grave and slow, as became Romans ; 
the very air from behind the scenes seemed to bring 
with it a classic odor. 

Stout Appius Claudius wore short matted hair 
and a crisp beard, and stalked about threatening- 
ly, looking every inch a villain. And there may 
have been a Marcus, and a Sextus, and a Licinius 
for aught we know; we remember only, as the play 
went on in classic monotone, a tall, pale figure in 
white glided in, and, throwing one gaze around with 
her piercing black eye, began, with low, melodious 
speech, whose undulations flowed clear and cool 
to the farthest auditor, to give vitality to the scene 
and to the story. 

No one had need to tell us whose was the tall fig- 
ure in white; we saw no other—no Murzna and no 
Lucretia. When she glided away, we waited; 
when she glided before us again, we gazed and 
listened. There seemed a Roman vestal under that 
robe. An atmosphere of traditionary lictors, trib- 
unes, altars, hung about her. A bold Roman hope, 
and a grave Roman courage, lay in her tones and 
in her look. She became to us the interpreter of 
an epoch and of a nation. Our eye pierced the 
centuries, and saw the indomitable spirit which fed 
the old Vestal fires. 

But as for the story of the persecuted Roman 
maid, trembling before the lictors of Appius Clau- 
dius, and finding refuge only in the death dealt her 
by a father, we grew into no sense of it. We saw 
a defiant and self-reliant individuality that forbade 
sympathy. “ Poor Virginia!” never crept once to 
our tongue. And when at last the tall, pale fig- 
ure swooned upon the father’s bosom, and the 
death was dealt with a butcher’s cleaver, we were 
less touched than we have been by the ‘ Babes in 
the Wood.” We knew it was an artist-death, and 
we went away wondering, but with no spark of 

ity. 
30 in Camille, and Hermione, and Phedre, her 
range and beat were above and outside our sympa- 
thies. She never asked them; she chose admira- 
tion. 

Her tones and glances improvised a new chro- 
nology, where old dates stood out clear and fresh 
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as yesterday. Her genius lighted the mouldy 
rhymes of dead dramatists, just as the fires of Paris 
illuminations will, on the instant, outline marble 
temples by night: just now only a mesh of sooty 
gas-pipes; but the Promethean touch comes, and 
lo, a fiery splendor! The brain glows at sight 
of such wondrous effects, but the heart keeps 


She is dead now; carrying out of sight forever 
that pale, care-worn face. A more pitiable spec- 
tacle than that of Pauline pleading for a martyr- 
husband, or of Camille mourning the Curiace, is 
this of the pale Jewish woman, racing swift and 
splendidly through life; with greed of gold and 
greed of adulation; winningeboth, and yet insati- 
ate; and with convulsive, eager clutch upon the 
vanities which never relieved her care, and never 
satisfied her desire—passing away ! 

And shall we say any thing of thewoman? Or 
shall we forget the gold-greediness and worse 
things, as the pale, cold figure glides before us, 
with the Greek tiara bound upon her forehead ? 

Shall we accept white robes for purity? Is not 
truth grander than any art-proofs of truth; and 
chastity something holier than its painting? If 
Aretino, choosing among his courtesans, paints a 
Madonna and says, “ Behold the Virgin!” shall 
we ignore the lewdness and fall to worship? Shall 
we not look through the illusions of genius to the 
frailties which underlie it? Shall we gauge great 
character by an honest, homely sense of right ; or 
shall we look at them always through the prism 
of a pretty, apologetic rhetoric ? 

Shall we fear daylight, and keep like bats in the 
ill-discerned region that lies on the border of night 
(if it be not night); uncertain of sympathy ; reck- 
oning the delusive, delicious dimness the penumbra 
of charity ; and saying, softly and tenderly, ‘* Pec- 
cavit! sed non peccavit ?” 

No. Crime is crime; impurity is impurity. 
Splendor does not hide it; genius can not conquer 
its odium. We will put the statue of the great 
actress, with a laurel crown, wherever histrionic 
art is honored; but as for the woman—no statue 
of her—no bust even, shall have a shelf in our 
homes. 

—A Hebrew prayer, a speech or two, a garland 
of immortelles upon a coffin—all in a warm Decem- 
ber sun, at Pére la Chaise, and the curtain falls 
upon Rachel. 





Tue next scene upon the Paris stage shows us 
the slaughter of the Rue Lepelletier. Here was 
tragedy without a heroine. 

A man and his wife driv: to the Opera. Three 
bombs explode under his carriage, killing ten of 
the by-standers and wounding a hundred and fifty- 
seven. The man was the Emperor, and his wife 
the Empress. 

That is our text: now what sermon shall we 
preach ?—what sermon you have not listened to 
already ? 

Let us suppose for a moment that the aim of the 
assassins had been attained—Louis Napoleon lies 
in his carriage, dead. The officials try hard to 
conceal the fact, and the debris of the empire is 
hurried off to the palace. The hoarse, harsh ru- 
mor spreads like lightning ; but the police and the 
army are advised even before the people. Every 
where the guards are doubled. Regiments march 
and counter-march. Malakoff, De Morny, and 
Rothschild are in close council. Men gather in 





threatening knots at the street corners. Those who 
have gold conceal it. None breathe freely. The 
Reds rejoice, and flock to their secret club-rooms; 
their emissaries spread, and feed wild hopes in the 
men of the Faubourg St. Antoine. Before morn- 
ing Ledru-Rollin and Louis Blanc are on their 
way toward Paris; the barricades have risen in 
twenty different quarters. But Pelissier batters 
them down: perhaps it is only a fight of a day, but 
it is bloody. The army and the marshals are tri- 
umphant. 

The Empress is Regent ; Jerome and his son are 
at the palace; but nobody counts upon the perma- 
nence of such a dynasty. 

Emile Girardin, who has millions at stake, ad- 
vises coolness and caution in hot, stinging periods. 
Business is at a dead-lock ; the panic, which only 
executive energy and a despotic arm had averted, 
comes with a crash. Workmen are out of work. 
England and Russia watch and wait. 

Pelissier and De Morny tremble and stagger 
with the load upon their shoulders ; Baroche and 
Jerome do not agree about questions of adminis- 
trative detail; Pelissier sides with one—drawing 
the army, and De Morny with the other—drawing 
after him the Rothschilds and the Pereires. 

Insidi Republi are busy with the sub- 
lieutenants and the sergeants. The army becomes 
the Power. Pelissier can guide it to-day, but to- 
morrow perhaps he can not. Bosquet is a favor- 
ite—and Bosquet is half Republican. 

Meantime confidence is abating day by day; 
shops are shut; dangerous people are eager for 
bread. The poor Empress, clasping her fatherless 
boy, wishes she were only a Montijo, living on the 
banks of the Guadalquiver. 

The Orleanists are busy ; and the Count de Pa- 
ris is hovering upon the borders of France. Thiers 
is suspect, and under watch. The Legitimists are 
trying to bargain with the Pope and with Russia. 

The want and the suffering make good ground 
for the preachers of a Social Republic; where pov- 
erty stings agrarians flourish. The Reds rejoice 
in that measure of distress which can be relieved 
only by the guillotine. 

This might come. Civilization has not advanced 
so far as to outlaw the sharp practice of a political 
guillotine. There are those who talk of it, even 
now, as the only means of curing the despotic 
tendencies of Europe. But if not the guillotine, 
and the Reds for its managers, who then ? 

A Napoleonic dynasty might stand, with a vig- 
orous Bonaparte at its head; but neither Jerome, 
nor his son Napoleon, nor the son of the Montijo 
have the capability. Who, then? 

If Pelissier should prove a Monk or a Cromwell 
he might assume their power; but, after him? 

Before we fling our caps into the air at thought 
of an end to the present despotic rule in France, let 
us consider what might come. If, indeed, ‘‘ you 
and I” were upon the ground, to establish ourselves 
as tribunes of the people, there might be hope of 
order, of republican zeal, of progress every way ; 
but “‘ you and I” have other duties (let us try hard 
to fill them!), besides being little known to those 
millions of country voters who desire only good 
crops and good prices. 

Is it not strange that, in a country and in a cap- 
ital toward which all the world comes to learn how 
to amuse itself—to learn how to extract the largest 
possible enjoyment out of a given sum of money, 
or of life—is it not strange that this country and 
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capital should be constantly threatened with an- 
archy ? 

To go back to Rue Lepelletier—it was the drop 
too much in the Emperor’s cup. It seemed to 
make him strong, but it has made him weak ; it has 
fatally disturbed that mental equilibrium which has 
enabled him thus far to balance himself with an ad- 
mirable calmness and sang-froid against opposers 
of all sorts. With a nervous unrest he has now 
leaned so far to the Devil’s side that the chances 
are against the recovery of that impassive and stony 
reticence of thought and word which has thus far 
saved him. An iron will, howsoever despotic, may 
have its way in France (as it has before) so long 
as it shows neither vindictiveness nor favoritism. 
Either of these bring down the tyrant (in the eye 
of these dramatic French people) to a common lev- 
el, and straightway they scorn him; he may keep 
his prestige while they hate him, but when they 
scorn it is lost. 

His Regency, and five commandments, and new 
police, are not the consolidation of a disturbed dy- 
nasty ; they are the indications of its weakness, 
and the beginning of its fall. 

These are steps which, once taken, can not be 
retraced. Pietri, too, the Corsican Chief of Police, 
is discharged; this is worse and worse. When 
such a master loses confidence in such a servant, 
such a servant loses confidence in such a master. 
Pietri will still wear devotion; with his Corsican 
blood he may feel it still; but he will also—ware 
the falling house ! 

And yet we lookers-on live here with the old 
quietude. There is the Seine; there is the sun ly- 
ing mellow on the farther houses and on the palace 
roofs. The buds of the chestnuts through all the 
garden are swelling for their fleecy outburst of 
March. The children who are to make the citizen 
army of 1880 are frolicking and rejoicing upon the 
terraces. 

Though Louis Napoleon be slain to-morrow the 
Café Riche will not lack a single dish to its din- 
ner; the cabmen yonder will keep their stand; 
the omnibuses will plunge along, and the click 
of the annunciator will tell the same story of 
fares. In the great galleries and libraries, where 
the quiet stranger loves to lose himself—how- 
ever dynasties may change —he finds only white 
in place of red upon the coat-cuffs of the servi- 
tors. Loud talking does not come in though a king 
may go out. 

In short, there is an order within an order, and 
in all that regards the economies of domestic life, 
in literary or artistic growth, the Paris order is 
unchanging. It belongs to deeply-seated national 
habit. Its bases are simple, economic, and essen- 
tially democratic. 





Are you tired of hearing about the little bride 
of Balmoral? how she married the other day the 
heir to a throne, and has suddenly changed home 
and kindred, and cried bitterly at thought of it ? 
As if the daughter of a queen should have no 
heart, and no ties that a great marriage should 
break! As if mothers were not mothers, and home 
home! 

And then for the dresses and the flowers, let us 
not laugh so scornfully at Jenkins—we who read 
so eagerly what he tells us—we who have nour- 
ished a race of Jenkinses—we, who if we wear a 
pretty dress love so dearly to have it seen, and are 
80 little offended to have it talked of! 





It is easy to sneer, and say “‘ twaddle !”—it looks 
dignified in small circles; but yet we ‘‘ subscribe 
for the papers.” , 

If we had no weaker and less worthy brides than 
Victoria’s daughter at home, we might have cause 
to be thankful. Putting aside the Honiton and the 
jewels, how many of our young ladies of a certain 
age (who have the means in their hands) are good 
horse-women, good botanists, good sketchers, equal 
to a three hours’ tramp over the hills—not afraid 
of the morning or morning dews? 

And this brings up the whole story of that pain- 
ful lack, belonging to our girls, of a good physique— 
which implies not mere brawn and muscle, but the 
resolution, the energy, the courage, the system 
which go to form them; nor only this, but glow- 
ing cheeks, sparkling eyes, full figures, and light 
hearts! 

Why will not our strong-minded women, who 
are over-eager for balloting and for abolishing slav- 
ery, turn their genius to an encouragement of those 
capital tastes which would develop healthy, hearty, 
honest, resolute girls, who, with the substratum 
of muscular energy, and the adornments of Nature’s 
color, might sum up their ballots by scores? So 
long as our girls grow up into thin, painted, deli- 
cate shadows of women, there will be no fulcrum 
for any moral lever which the strong-minded may 
conceive. 

Moral purpose is a grand thing, but it wants a 
strong body to make leverage good—else God 
would have made women angels. 

But you know they are not, madame! There- 
fore make them perfectly-developed women first; 
after that, the angel comes. 

—This little sermon out of the brown cheeks and 
the peasant face (if you will) of Victoria’s eldest ! 





Chitor’s Drawer. 


REQUENTLY we have had occasion to express 
our thanks to the clergy who contribute to the 
Drawer. Amusing incidents often fall in their 
way, and they can not make a better use of them 
than to send them here. A clerical correspondent 
in a distant State writes to us that an original 
love-letter has recently come into his poss :ssion, 
and he is right in supposing that others wili be as 
much entertained with its perusal as he has been. 
On his account, therefore, as well as “or our read- 
ers, we shall copy verbatim, literatim, et punctuatim, 
the original as received : 


Miss E. S. pardon my audasity of interrogting you on 
the all important supeJecke of mattimony Deare Miss 
if you knew ,the love that I harber in my breaste fore you 
you woulde not be made ,with me bute I throughts I 
hade loved before I saw bute I wase mistaken You are 
the puttiest and the hamsomest young lady I have mete 
withe in my travols Miss E I would have not writen to 
you bute I have bine to see you dide not gete to taulke 
to you by our selves, I do not slepe without dremeing 
about you you are my stoudy in day O that you did 
now how I love you there is no time Miss E when con- 
scious thrilling Cords of love and friendship give such 
delights as in the Pensive hour of whate our calls Phi- 
losoPhic melancholy the world in some degree Perhaps 

d d by th they feel the full enJoyment 
of ardent love delicate tender endearments mutual esteem 
and mutual Reliance 
in this light I have often admired marriag life O there 
is nothing Could give me more haPiness if I Coulde call 
you mine bute if to the Contrary this world will be hell 
I fore got I oute to aske your permissione please write te 
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me as soone as you gete this excuse my bad writeing and 
bad spealing I come to a close 
Remain your best lover until death 





Tue Rev. Peter Sharp, of Michigan, was once a 
member of the Ohio Annual Conference. At one 
of their sittings a brother had been tried for heresy, 
and, finally, the charges were considered proved, 
and he was duly convicted. The members sat si- 
lent, perhaps revolving in their own minds what 
punishment ought to be meted out to this erring 
brother, who did not understand the Book just ex- 
actly as they did. At length the presiding bishop 
asked, 

‘** What will the Conference do with the broth- 
er a 

Up rose Peter Sharp, and, with great gravity, 
said, ‘‘I move that he be burned at the stake.” 

The motion was a strong one, and it brought into 
such a glaring light the folly of punishing men for 
errors of judgment, that the Conference made the 
sentence as gentle as they possibly could. 





Deacon Browy is not a deacon, but as odd a 
specimen of the genus homo as you may meet in a 
day’s travel—part peddler, part preacher, holding 
forth occasionally on the Sabbath in the village 
churches round about; belonging to no religious 
sect in particular, not so much “‘ varsed in larnin 
as in human natur,” and conceded to be ‘‘ some” 
at a bargain; in fact, owing to his trading pecu- 
liarities, many have come out second best in their 
dealings with him. It so happened the Deacon 
was in search of a tenement, and hearing of one to 
let belonging to Mr. Rogers—who, by-the-way, 
was pretty well acquainted with the Deacon’s tac- 
tics—called on him. After some conversation on 
the subject, Rogers agreed to let him the premises, 
on the condition, however, that the Deacon should 
pay the rent at the end of the quarter, or else move ; 
to which he agreed, and moved in accordingly. 
Time passed on, the rent was over-due, and Rog- 
ers thought it time to call on his tenant for the 
same; which he did, reminding him at the same 
time of the agreement, and presenting his bill. 
The Deacon ran his eye over the same, and remark- 
ed, “A bargin’s a bargin, Squire, honor bright! 
I’m rather short of money, but /’lJ move ;” and move 
he did, “‘ cordin to greement,” leaving Rogers mi- 
nus the quarter’s rent. 





Squire Forp, who held a bill long past due 
against the same Deacon, which had been present- 
ed time and time again for payment, but without 
success, finally met him in the street, and threat- 
ened to sue the bill unless settled forthwith. The 
Deacon, however, coolly walked off muttering, 
“Well, Squire, if you get the money before I do, 
I hope you'll let me know it.” Now Squire Ford 
is part owner as well as agent of a packet plying 
between this and the good city of York, carrying 
for the most part farmers’ produce and such like. 
Deacon Brown, not being aware that Ford was the 
agent of said packet, and having a quantity of 
vegetables to send to market, placed them on 
board in the captain’s care, to be disposed ef on his 
arrival at the city. In due time the same were 
sold, and on his return, the captain, as customary, 
placed the proceeds in Squire Ford’s hands, as 
agent for the packet. The next day the Squire 
meeting the Deacon in the street, accosted him 
with, ‘‘ Well, Deacon, I’ve got the amount of my 


bill, and thought I'd tell you of it.” The Deacon, 
aware that he had found his match, acknowledged 
the corn, and requested the Squire to keep dark 
about the matter: but the story leaked out after 
a while, and it was many a day ere the Deacon 
heard the last of that bill. 





Witson and Phinney are the leading members 
of the Washington County bar. Sitting opposite 
one another at dinner-table—they are always op- 
posite in practice at the bar in the Court-house, 
and agreed as to the bar in the hotel—Wilson was 
describing the effects of a speech he made a few 
nights before in a great political meeting in the vil- 
lage where Phinney resides. 

** Indeed,” said he, ‘‘I never saw the people so 
filled with enthusiasm !” 

‘* Filled with what ?” cried Phinney. 

“With enthusiasm,” repeated Wilson. 

“Oh, ah!” says Phinney, ‘1 understand; but 
I never heard it called by that name before; we 
call it Rum!” 





Tue names of Jones, Brown, and Smith are oft- 
en used as fictitious names ; so common are they, 
that when one is mentioned it is fair to suppose that 
man in general, and nobody in particular, is re- 
ferred to. 

** In one of the Southwestern States, a short time 
since,” writes a friend, ‘‘the Rev. Dr. Hanson was 
addressing a large congregation, and asking a con- 
tribution for the missionary cause. He argued that 
every man should give according to his means, and 
to illustrate, he said : 

‘** Now, there is Colonel Smith, with a hundred 
thousand dollars, and raising a hundred bales of 
cotton every year. He ought to give a hundred 
dollars at least.’ 

“It so happened that there was a Colonel Smith 
in the house; and as soon as the sermon was fin- 
ished and the collection begun, he rose and said 
he would give the hundred dollars cheerfully if the 
| reverend gentleman would correct that statement 
| about the cotton, as he didn’t raise but half the 
amount mentioned.” 





A FARMER in the old country by the name of 
M‘Natt had some fine sheep stolen one night, and 
immediately sent handbills throughout the neigh- 
borhood, offering a reward as usual in such cases. 
One morning there was discovered on one of them 
the following lines: 

“Mr. M‘Natt, 
Your sheep were very fat. 
I thank your good grass for that. 
Out of three score and seven, 
I took but eleven. 
You may thank me for that. 
If you knew me, for the favor 
You'd hang me for my labor, 
But I'll take care of you for that.” 





A CHARMING correspondent in the Green Mount- 
ain State sends “‘ more last words” of that rascally 
old Quaker, Wing Rogers. She says: 

‘*T noticed in the December Drawer several an- 
ecdotes of the old Quaker, Wing Rogers, and, liv- 
ing in the neighborhood where he was well known, 
I have collected a few remembrances of the eccen- 
tric man, which I forward. 

** Tt was while his third wife was living, I think, 
that he used to go to meeting on the trundle-bed. 





He would get out that family fixture, attach a 
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stout pair of cattle, take his family on board, and 
start off, much to the mortification of his wife, and 
the merriment of the spectators. 

‘He employed a man to assist him in logging. 
The hired man drove the team while Wing was 
busy with a lever rolling logs, and sometimes got 
in the way of the team. Of course the man would 
stop to allow his employer a chance to save himself. 
This did not please Wing, it was a waste of time; 
so he ordered his help to drive on, and he would 
take care of himself. He obeyed, and before long 
the old Quaker found himself flat on the ground 
with a log rolling over him. The consequence was, 
a broken leg and three months on his back ; but, 
said the sufferer, ‘ Gideon, thee wasn’t to blame; 
thee did just as I told thee.’ 

“His astonishing avarice sometimes got him 
into difficulty. Being on the road one day, and 
meeting a stranger, he told a pitiful tale of poverty 
and suffering, and finished hy asking alms. His 
shabby habiliments seemed to verify the story, and 
the stranger being strangely benevolent, gave him 
several dollars. The pretended sufferer then pass- 
ed on; but in the evening called at a tavern not 
far from his residence. By the stove sat the be- 
nevolent stranger. Several of Wing’s debtors ac- 
costed him as soon as he entered, assuring him they 
would pay as soon as possible. 

“Of course he was recognized by the stranger, 
who forced him to return his money and foot his 
hotel bill besides. 

‘* On one occasion he attempted to play the same 
game in Vergennes, but was recognized by some 
acquaintance, and received a severe flogging. 

“Tt was, I think, the last of his four wives who 
proved herself his equal, and paid him in his own 
coin. One day he went out, turned the cows into 
the meadow, and returning, addressed his wife, 
* My dear, the cows are all in the meadow; I want 
thee should go and drive them out.’ She started 
at once like a dutiful wife, and opening the bars 
between the meadow and the corn-field, hurried the 
cows through, and then returned, saying, ‘My 
dear, the cows are in the corn-field; I want thee 
should drive them out.’ This was too much for 
Wing’s acquisitiveness, and he drove them back to 
the pasture at once. 

“ His wife bought a cheap set of dishes, which 
were set out on the table when he came in. He 
knew they did not cost much, and thought it neces- 
sary to teach his better half not to make purchases 
without his knowledge or consent, so he deliberate- 
ly kicked them over. She said nothing, but qui- 
etly cleared away the broken crockery, and next 
day brought home a more expensive set, which she 
spread on the table as before. 

‘These were smashed also. Wifecleared away 
the fragments without a frown, and next day 
brought home a costly set of china, and the third 
time set out the table. Her husband surveyed 
them with a troubled countenance, and muttering 
‘It won’t do; they cost too much,’ he went to the 
merchant and forbade his trusting his wife. He 
had hardly got home again when a writ was served 
on him, and he was obliged to fork over the money 
for the three sets ef dishes.” 





A RELIGIOUS paper in the Southwest, the New 
Orleans Christian Advocate, Rev. H. N. M‘Tyeire, 
editor, states, that ‘‘ A presiding elder in Walker 
County, Alabama [he told us this himself], was 
examining an applicant for preaching license—one 





who felt ambitious at ’ ing and’ ng the 
Scriptures—‘ Brother,’ an our friend, = ab. 
ing elder, ‘are you a "Unitarian or a Trinitarian ?’ 

After studying a while, repeating in under-tone, 
‘* U-n-i-t-a-r-i-a-n—T-r-i-n-i-t-a-r-i-a-n—Un—’ the 
applicant answered, ‘ Well, I always voted the 
Union ticket, and I’m a Union man; so, I reckon 
I’m a Unitarian.’ 

“‘ The Quarterly Conference didn’t think it a safe 
case; though the brother is on hand, on election 
days, for saving the Union.” 








THE same paper records the narrow escape of 
Bishop Capers’s Catechism from being annihilated 
by a Hard-Shell opponent in Russell County, Ala- 
bama: 

** That excellent mi 'y, Brother ——, was 
teaching the colored people out of Catechism No. 1 
—teaching them at the plantations and at Andrew 
Chapel—a good work, which he did well, and the 
people appreciated it. Wesay the people—not all, 
however. A Hard-Shell Baptist preacher, Elder 
W——,, got wind of strange doctrine, and raised 
the alarm. He made an appointment, and the 
Methodists (as they always do) gave him the use 
of their chapel to use upthe Catechism. The elder 
took it into the pulpit and hammered it well, espe- 
cially on the fleshly revelations. 

‘* Several of the Methodists were on hand. Sis- 
ter G spiritedly declared that her mind was 
not changed at all. The missionaries should still 
teach her servants out of the Catechism, if they 
would. But the elder had things his own way 
against the Catechism until Brother B——, seated 
away back, a wide-awake and very shrewd man, 
spoke out : 

‘* ¢ Sir, do you know that you are speaking and 
inveighing against the laws of your country? You 
have read the title-page of the Catechism; now 
read what’s on the other side of that leaf, if you 
please.’ 

“Reads: ‘Entered according to Act of Con- 
gress, in the year of our Lord 1847, by John Early.’ 
‘ There,’ continued B——, who saw the confusion 
and dismay of the elder, and followed up his ad- 
vantage before the congregation, ‘ you see that book 
has passed both Houses of Congress, and been duly 
authorized, and here you are trying to raise up the 
people against it.’ 

“ The elder felt his position an awkward one for 
a good citizen—gave it up—the Catechism was vic- 
torious! It was a paper bullet, but brought down 
the game. 

‘* Afterward B—— was complimented, in com- 
pany of friends, on having found an argument 
which, though no argument at all, fitted the cali- 
bre of his antagonist, and saved the case. ‘ Hush! 
now,’ said he, imploringly ; ‘I really thought at 
the time it was a sound argument, and that both 
Houses of Congress had approved the Catechism.’” 











NEW BOOTS. 
“*Tuese boots were never made for me, 
They are too short by half; 
I want them long enough, d'ye see, 
To cover all the calf.” 
“Why, Sir,” said Last, with stifled laugh, 
“To alter them I'll try; 
But if they cover all the calf, 
They must be six feet high.” 





A Genius in Ohio, who has a fancy for words 
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in the right place, has recently been visited with 
several specimens of the possessive case so curious 
that he sends them to the Drawer for the use of 
teachers. 


**1. In traveling the other day with a friend we 
met a man on horseback, and as my friend knew 
him, he gave me some facts in his history. Shortly 
afterward we came to a fine house and grounds, 
and my companion remarked, ‘ This is the man we 
met on horseback’s house.’ ” 

“2. My mother had a young woman sewing for 
her. The interesting topic of chilblains being un- 
der discussion, the seamstress remarked, ‘The girl 
that lives at Mrs. Johnson’s heels’ are frozen.’” 

“3. My tenant, Billy Dixon, justly boasts of a 
very fine horse that he owns, which was raised by 
old Sammy Briggs, a great man for raising fine 
horses, and who had the misfortune to be killed by 
lightning. I remarked to Billy one day, ‘That’s 
a fine horse of yours; of what stock is he?’ Billy 
replied, ‘This horse is old Sammy Briggs who got 
killed by the thunder’s best breed.’” 





Lizzie Marte sends to the Drawer these very 
neat lines: 
I CAN NOT FORGET. 


“Oh, thy dark eye gleameth brightly, 

And thy footstep springeth lightly, 
When it comes to meet me here; 

And thy low soft whisper falleth, 

As the gentle dew descendeth, 

To the drooping flower; it bringeth 
Sweet music to my ear. 

The pleading love-light dancing, 

In thy dark eye sadly glancing, 
Would melt my heart of stone; 

And thy proud form bowed before me, 

Asking only that I love thee, 
Had its labor nearly done; 

But a pale face ever gleameth, 

And a blue eye ever streameth, 
With the holy rain of tears; 

And a low, sad voice is breathing 
Ever in my ears, 

. *Thou didst pledge thy love undying 

Through all coming years; 

And that pale face ever rising 
Between thyself and me, 

And those blue eyes ever beaming 
With their holy rain-drops streaming, 
Draw away my heart from thee. 
Go! thy love with thee remaining, 

Ask not love of me!” 





Tue following article was copied from a news- 
paper in 1800, where it stood without reference to 
its author or origin. It sounds like Peter Pindar, 
or, perhaps, more like George Colman; but I am not 
able to find it in the acknowledged works of either. 
Does the Drawer contain the author’s name? 

[The Drawer would not dare to know what our 
contributor does not. May he live a thousand 
years, and always remember the Drawer!] 


THE FORCE OF HABIT. 


Habits are stubborn things; 
And, by the time a man is turned of forty, 
His ruling passion’s grown so naughty 
There is no clipping of its wings. 
This truth will best be shown 
By a familiar instance of our own. 


Dick Strype 
Was a dear friend, and lover of the pipe; 
He used to say, ‘‘One pipe of Kirkman's best 
Gave life a zest.” 


To him ‘twas meat and drink, and physic, 
To see the friendly vapor 
Curl round his midnight taper, 
And the black fume 
Clothe all the room 
In clouds as dark as science metaphysic. 
So still he smoked and drank, and cracked his joke ; 
And, had he single tarried, 
He might have smoked, and still grown old in smoke, 
But—Richard married. 
His wife was one who carried 
The cleanly virtues almost to a vice, 
She was so nice; 
And, thrice a week, above, below, 
The house was scoured from top to toe, 
And all the floors were rubbed so bright 
You dared not walk upright, 
For fear of sliding; 
But that she took a pride in. 


Of all things else, Rebecca Strype 
Could least endure a pipe; 
She railed upon the filthy herb, tobacco; 
Protested that the noisome vapor 
Had spoiled her best chintz curtains and the paper, 
And cost her many a pound in stucco: 
And then she quoted old King James, who saith 
“Tobacco is the Devil's breath.” 
When wives will govern, husbands must obey; 
For many a day 
Dick mourned, and missed his favorite tobacco, 
And cursed Rebecca. 


At length the day approached his wife must dic. 
Imagine now the doleful cry 
Of female friends, and aunts, and cousins, 
Who to the funeral came by dozens: 
The undertakers, men and mutes, 
Stood at the gate in sable suits, 
With doleful looks, 
Just like so many melancholy rooks. 


Now cakes and wine are handed round: 
Folks sigh and drink, and drink and sigh, 
For grief makes people dry: 

But Dick is missing, nowhere to be found; 
Above, below, about. 

They searched the house throughout, 

Each hall and secret entry, 

Quite from the garret to the pantry, 

In every cupboard, corner, nook, and shelf, 
And all concluded he had hanged himeelf. 
At last they found him—Reader, guess you where ? 
*Twill make you stare;— 

Perched on Rebecca's coffin, at his rest, 
Smoking a pipe of Kirkman’s best! 





Tue following morsels of wit have been often 
published in plain prose, but in rhyme they are less 
familiar. If they secure a passage through the 
Drawer they may appear as good as new: 

As two Divines, their ambling steeds bestriding, 

In merry mood o'er Boston Neck were riding, 

At length a simple structure met their sight, 

From which the felon takes his hempen flight, 

When, sailor-like, he squares accounts with hopé, 

His all depending on a single rope. 

“Ah! where, my friend,” cried one, “where now were 


you, : 
Had yonder gallows been allowed its due?” 
‘* Where?” said the other, in sarcastic tone, 
“Why where, but riding intv town alone!" 





OMENS. 
To Cato once a frightened Roman flew— 
The night before a rat had gnawed his shoe— 
Terrible omen by the gods decreed: 
“Cheer up, my friend,” said Cato, ‘‘mind not that; 
Though if, instead, your shoe had gnawed the rat, 
It would have been a fearful sign indeed!" 








Dr. WALLACE writes to the Drawer and relates 
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the following as having recently occurred in his 
practice as a physician, in which of the States we 
do not care to say: 

** Not long since I called to see a patient at the 
house of Mr. Peter Johnson. He was absent, but 
his wife was at home and received me kindly ; it 
was my first visit here, and I had not been long in 
the region. ‘Dr. Wallace,’ she said, ‘1 am mighty 
glad to see you. Our fathers fit together in the 
old regulater war, and I shall never forget the song 
the poet writ on your father’s death. It begins, 
you know, 

“*Scots who have with Wallace bled! 
Scots whom Brutus often led!’ 

“Of course, I did not deny the reminiscences, 

and a model friendship has been established.” 





A Puivapetpuia lawyer sends the following 
capital thing—an instance of a goose escaping a 


plucking, the only instance of the kind on record. | 


Will it become a precedent in the profession ? 

“Mr. Alston, a rich old gentleman residing in 
one of the interior counties of this State, had some 
trouble with a neighbor who lived in the adjoining 
county, and having applied to his lawyer for advice 
found that he must commence suit in the county 
in which his neighbor resided. In order to facili- 
tate his movements, his friend, the lawyer, gave 
him a letter of introduction to a brother chip prac- 
ticing at D——, the county town, where the suit 
had to be brought. One fine morning Mr. Alston 
rose with the lark, and, mounting his horse, rode 
to D——, which was within an easy hour’s ride. 
He found the attorney at his office and handed him 
the letter. While the letter was being read the 
attorney was summoned ‘to breakfast. Excusing 
himself to Mr. A. for a few minutes, he laid down 
the letter on his table and retired. During his ab- 
sence, Mr. A. felt curious to know what his law- 
yer had said about his case. He approached the 
table, picked up the letter, read it through to the 
P.S., which was as follows : 

‘**Mr. A. is a fat goose, pluck him well.’ 

““Mr. Alston was quick enough to seize a pen 
and to add, 

“¢P.S. No. 2. The goose has flown, feathers 
and all.’ 

“And hastening from the office, mounted his 
horse, rode home, settled the case, and has never 
troubled a lawyer since.” 





Tue State of Maine, and Bangor, the seat of a 
school for the education of Ministers, is responsible 
for the following : 

‘Young Penuel Gray was determined to be a 
minister. His father let him go to the Academy 
to pick up some Latin and Greek, for the boy was 
a@ man now, and would go to the Theological Sem- 
inary, and skip College. At the Academy he was 
learning English grammar, and the class were 
parsing in Pope’s Essay on Man. Penuel refused 
to touch the book or parse in it. He was very de- 
cided, and when the reason for his obstinacy was 
demanded, he said, with great spirit, ‘I guess I 
know; that are Pope’s the biggest old tyrant that 
ever sot onto a throne.’ 

Poor Penuel had got the little man of Twicken- 
ham mixed up with the Pope of Rome, and wouldn’t 
have any thing to do with him, not a bit of it. 





Mr. Branpytoppy’s three reasons for not 
drinking are very characteristic of that gentleman. 


“Take something to drink ?” said his friend to 
him one day. 

“No, thank you,” replied Mr. B. 

“‘No! why not?” inquired his friend in great 
amazement. 

“In the first place,” returned Mr. Brandytoddy, 
“‘T am Secretary of a Temperance Society that 
meets to-day, and I must preserve my temperance 
character. In the second place, this is the anni- 
versary of my father’s death, and out of respect to 
him I have promised never to drink on this day. 
And in the third place, I have just taken some- 
thing.” 





Our Rhode Island friend tells a very amusing 
story of a Connecticut lady living just over the 
line. She is the notable wife of Colonel Wilson, 
a wealthy farmer, and though the Colonel devotes 
a reasonable share of his time to the farm, his wife 
is the chief manager of the stock, and is specially 
enthusiastic in the matter of sheep. She attends 
to the wool, and being a good judge of the article, 
has imported stock to improve the breed, and un- 
derstands all about South Downs and Merinos and 
the most choice varieties. She has also made much 
| use of cotton-wool, and had long been annoyed at 
| the necessity of purchasing it, as none of her sheep 
yielded the article. Captain Hanson was going 
to Europe ; he was a friend of hers, and had an eye 
upon her daughter and the flocks withal. He of- 
fered to serve Mrs. Wilson in the matter of stock, 
if she wished him to do so, while he was abroad. 

**So you can,” said Mrs. Wilson; ‘‘ you can 
serve me greatly.” 

“ And that I shall be most happy to do,” said the 
gallant Captain. 

‘““Well, Captain,” continued the good woman, 
“T want you to get me a cotton-ram, that I may 
raise this new wool.” 

“Certainly,” said the Captain; “have you any 
choice about the color ?” 

‘Well, I should prefer a blue one, to save the 
trouble of dyeing it.” 

The Captain promised to do his best, but was 
obliged to write to the Colonel from old England 
that the cotton stock was very nearly the same as 
South Downs and was plenty Down South. 








Some rogues broke into a store in the neighbor- 
hood of Stonington, Connecticut, the keeper of which 
was well known for the extravagant prices he put 
upon his goods. Having norival in the vicinity, he 
charged up most abominably. The rogues pitched 
every thing about, but did not appear to have car- 
ried any goods away; and the owner found the 
following apologetic note on his counter in the 
morning : 

“ Dear S1r,—We entered your store last night 
for the purpose of making a haul, but we find your 
goods marked so confoundedly high we thought we 
could not afford to take any thing. 

** Yours, respectfully, 
‘A FEW OF Us.” 





“Your story, in a late Number, of the ship- 
builder who was to be considered in the settlement, 
reminds me of an old neighbor of mine named 
Smith—you've heard of Smith—who made a bar- 
gain with a farmer in the neighborhood to do up 
his chores and small jobs about the farm when not 
elsewhere engaged, the farmer promising to pay 
him what was right at the end of the season. On 
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footing the books, and deducting the pork, pota- 
toes, etc., had by Smith, a very small balance in- 
deed was found due, and he vented his indignation 
in terms unusual among polite people, closing off 
by saying he would be hanged if he ever worked 
for what was right again.” 


A Boston friend writes to us that he copied the 
Epitaph below from a stone in the cemetery at Rox- 
bury, Massachusetts, and sends it as one of the cu- 
riosities of ‘Old Mortality” literature. 

ELISABETHA 
BALDNER: 
dead 26ten August 
old 1848 3. F. 
tl 
FENIETTE BALD 
old NER: 1F. 8 M. 
dead. goten Augt, 
1848 
al 
‘* Weep not for her the bitter tear, 
Nor give thy heart to vain regret; 
"Tis but the casket that lies here, 
The gem that filled it sparkles yet.” 





Aw Ohio correspondent regales the Drawer with 
a last fall’s pleasantry in that State that escaped 
our notice at the time of its occurrence : 

“Governor Chase issued his proclamation ap- 





**Injun tell old chief white man give Injun 
whisky ; white man pay fifty dollar!” 

This was a new wrinkle. That was the law, 
sure enough, and Mr. King had made himself lia- 
ble to the fine by giving the Indian the liquor, and 
he told the fellow to go. But he wouldn’t go. 

“*Give Injun money, he no tell!” And the fel- 
low stuck to it that he would inform ; and, finally, 
the white man had to hire him to hold his tongue. 





‘*THE ruling passion strong in death” had never 
a more striking illustration than in the following 
incident, communicated to the Drawer, and vouched 
for by one of the most eminent names in this city : 

“*Many New Yorkers remember Major Farlie, 
for many years clerk of the Supreme Court of this 
city, his kind heart, and his inexhaustible fund 
of humor. On his way from the City Hall to his 
house in Dey Street he slipped on the ice, and, 
falling, broke his thigh. Mortification ensued. 
Poultices of fresh yeast were plentifully applied. 
He was a member of Dr. Spring’s church, and the 
good Doctor called to see him, and asked him how 
he felt. The Major, motioning toward the poul- 
ticed part, with a look of his old humor, answered, 
‘Well, Doctor, I think I shall rise at last.’ He died 
six hours afterward; and no one doubts of his an- 
ticipations being realized.” 





Tue following Inscription ‘‘To a Happy Man” 
was copied from a tablet erected to his memory in 


pointing a Thanksgiving Day. To make sure of | St. Peter’s Church, Cheltenham, England: 


being right on the subject in hand, the Governor 
composed his proclamation almost exclusively of 
passages from the Bible, which he did not desig- 


| 


THE HAPPY MAN 
was born in the City of Regeneration, in the parish of 
Repentance unto Life; was educated in the School ef 


nate as quotations, presuming that every one would | Perseverance, worked at the trade of diligence, and some- 


recognize them and admire the fitness of the words 
as well as his taste in their selection. A learned 
editor of a Democratic paper (the Governor is on 
the other side) pounced upon the proclamation—de- 
clared that he had read it before—couldn’t exactly 
say where—but he would take his oath that it was 
a downright plagiarism from beginning to end! 
That would have been joke enough for one while, 
at least, and perhaps longer; but the next day the 
Republican paper came out valiantly in defense of 
the Governor, pronounced the charge false and li- 
belous, and challenged any man living to produce 
one single line of the proclamation that had ever 
been in print before!!! A pair of them, don’t you 
think so, Mr. Drawer ?” 
We do, that’s a fact. 





Herz is one more specimen of Indian cunning, 
and quite as good as any instance in the books: 

Mr. King, of Camillus, Onondaga County, New 
York, had the misfortune to have his harness sto- 
len; and, pursuing his inquiries, became convinced 
that a certain drunken Indian in the neighborhood 
was the thief. He charged the Red man with the 
theft, and, finally, the Indian admitted that he 
knew where it was. After much persuasion he 
named the place, but when the owner looked where 
it was, it wasn’t there. Now he had the fellow 
arrested, and was taking him off to jail, when he 
promised to tell where it was if they would give 
him a pint of whisky. Mr. King gave him the 
liquor, and the stolen property was produced. 

** Now,” said the owner, ‘‘ you must go to jail 
for stealing.” 

**Whaf fur? White man got um harness!” 

**Yes, but you stole it, and must go to jail.” 





times performed acts of self-denial; he is clothed in the 
plain garb of Humility, and has a better suit to appear in 
at Court, called the robe of Christ's righteousness. He 
breakfasts every morning on Spiritual prayer, and sups 
every evening on the same. He has meat to eat which 
the world knows nothing of, and his drink is “the sin- 
cere milk of the word.” He has a large estate in the 
Country of Christian contentment, and his delightful 
mansion is called the House of God. His associates are 
the excellent of the Earth, such as those who excel in vir- 
tue and piety; and where truth inhabits, thereishe. On 
his life is written the law of kindness, on his tongue the 
dictates of truth. His breast is fortified with the armor 
of Christ’s righteousness, and in his heart there is no 
guile. Faith bears a shield before him, while Mercy pre- 
sides at his right hand, and Justice at his left. Should 
darkness at any time envelop his goings, God’s word is 
a lamp unto his path, and none of his steps shall slide. 
Thus he pursues the noiseless tenor of his way through 
the wilderness of this world to the Celestial Canaan, 
where only righteous men inhabit, and where the spirits 
of just men made perfect are ever with the Lord. Ina 
word, he has Sin under his feet, the world behind his back, 
grace in his heart, Heaven in his eyes, and a Crown of 
Glory for his head. Happy is the life of such a man, 
and happy is his death. 

To attain which strive earnestly, work diligently, pray 
fervently, persevere to the end, live holily, die daily, 
watch your heart, guard your senses, redeem your time, 
Love Christ. 

“Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright, for 
the end of that Man is peace.’ 





Four capital stories come from one Western 
correspondent, who has more of the same kind left. 

“* Judge Moore, who many years ago presided in 
the courts of several of the western counties of 
Pennsylvania, was frequently finding fault with 
the lawyers for bringing unimportant suits in his 
courts. On one occasion he thus sharply addressed 
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the plaintiff's counsel, a young and hopeful limb 
of the law: 

“*Mr. R——, why did you bring this suit to 
court? Why did you not leave it out, to be de- 
cided by three honest men of the neighborhood ?’ 

‘** Yer Honor,’ replied R——, ‘I preferred that 
honest men shouldn’t try it.’” 





“ JupGe BENJAMIN TAPPAN, at one time United 
States Senator from Ohio, was remarkable for two 
piercing eyes, whose line of vision crossed so close- 
ly above the bridge of their owner's nose that each 
appeared to be endeavoring to surmount that obsta- 
cle to have a combat with the other. The Judge 
was holding court in one of the newly-organized 
counties of the State in which there was not, as yet, 
any jail, except a log stable fitted up for that pur- 
pose. During the sessions of the court a ‘green 
un from the country’ sat, with eyes and mouth wide 
open, listening intently to the proceedings. At 
length two of the attorneys got into a personal al- 
tercation, at which the Judge reproved them sharp- 
ly, at the same time giving them such a look as no 
ene with ordinary optics could command. This 
was decidedly a rich scene for ‘ green un,’ who in- 
stantly shouted, ‘That’s right! give it to ’um, 
gimblet eyes!’ A burst of laughter succeeded, 
and the Judge, not yet perceiving who it was that 
had so offended the dignity of the court, looking 
out upon the crowd, called out, ‘ Who was that?’ 
At which the same voice, in an effeminate, drawl- 
ing tone, responded, 

** «Tt was this ’ere old hoss.’ 

**« Sheriff,’ exclaimed the Judge, ‘take that 
horse and put him in the stable!’ ” 





“Hox. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN WADE and Hon. 
Joshua Reed Giddings used to be constant compet- 
itors at the bar in ‘ old, benighted Ashtabula,’ their 
present place of residence. In the early part of his 
practice Wade was defending a man against an ac- 
tion of slander, and after having concluded a very 
effective speech to the jury, sat awkwardly leaning 
backward, his feet on the counsel-table, and facing 
Giddings, who was attempting to be eloquent in 
behalf of his slandered client. Old Gid, as he was 
familiarly called, had a little smattering of Shak- 
speare, and now determined to bring that great au- 
thor to his aid. ‘ Gentlemen of the jury,’ said he, 
with much ardor, 

** He that steals my purse, steals trash ; 

But he that robs me of my good name—” 
Ahem!’ At this point, to his great discomfiture, 
Shakspeare deserted him. He repeated— 

*** But he that robs me of my good name” '— 

But the Bard of Avon, as if unwilling to aid either 
him or his client, proved treacherous. Again he 
repeated— 

** But he that robs me of my good name” '— 
(Another pause.) ‘Takes that I never had,’ whis- 
pered Wade, as if prompting him, and so distinct- 
ly as to be heard by all in the room. 

‘** Amidst the laughter, and his own confusion, 
Giddings brought his speech to such a ‘lame and 
impotent conclusion,’ that his client recovered but 
six-and-a-fourth cents for his lost character.” 





Tue Drawer has the vouchers for the literal 
truth of the following : 

“In the town of T——, in the goodly State of 
Connecticut, the legal voters of a School District 
were, one evening, gathered in annual meeting at 


the school-house, ‘ for choice of officers for the year 
ensuing, and to do any other business proper to be 

| done at said meeting.’ The meeting having been 
organized, and a new District Clerk duly elected, 
it became a legal necessity that the clerk should 

| be sworn to the faithful discharge of his duty. 
Here was a dilemma; for no copy of the statute 
was at hand, with its form of the oath, and no one 

| present was sufficiently familiar with the science 
of swearing to put the newly-chosen functionary 
through the regular and requisite course. 

“ After much parleying and no little persuasion, 
| good old Deacon Smith undertook the work, and 
| finished it after this fashion. Turning to the clerk, 
who with uplifted right hand awaited his commis- 
| sion, the Deacon said : 
| ** © You solemnly swear that you will speak the truth, 

the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, for the year 
to come!” 
| This world is so given to lying, it would be a 
good plan to add the Deacon’s oath to the “ quali- 


| fication” of every office-holder in the land. 





In Greenmount Cemetery is a marble slab from 
| which is copied for the Drawer the following in- 
| scription. The Epitaph tells its own quaint but 
tender story : 

TO THE MEMORY OF 
OUE DEAR LITTLE FOUNDLING, 
JNO. VALENTINE WATCHMAN, 
DIED avcGusT 1, 1853, 
AGED 7 MONTHS. 


It was upon the second month 

Of Eighteen Hundred and Fifty Three 
This dearest little stranger 

Was left alone with me. 


We were all sitting happy 
By the cheerful fire bright, 

When all at once the door-bell rang, 
At eight o'clock at night. 


We took him in and clothed him well, 
And watched him day and night, 
Until our blessed Lord thought fit 
To take him from our sight. 


By his tender age, anxiety, and care, 
* 


And finding him upon our step, 
Made him to us so dear. 

He grew to us most beautiful; 
But he was only given, 

As the fair bud to Earth, 
But to blossom in Heaven. 





‘“‘Wuen I taught school in York State, I told 
the young ladies they might select their own cop- 
ies, and write what they pleased. One of them 
filled a page with the repetition of these lines : 

**T am so unacquainted with man, 
His tameness is shocking to me. 


” 





‘“* Tue late Judge David Daggett, of New Haven, 
though universally admired for his legal knowl- 
edge, logical acumen, and the mathematically de- 
monstrative turn of his mind, had no taste for po- 
etry, and, indeed, affected to despise it, as some- 
thing childish. 

‘Many years since, on a fine May morning, he 
and M‘Fingal Trumbull and Parson Strong were 
journeying together, on horseback, on the beauti- 
ful banks of the Connecticut River, above Hart- 
ford, when Strong and Trumbull commenced rally- 


* A line is wanting on the stone. 
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ing him on his aversion to poetry, and attributed it 
to his own want of the gift of poetry. Daggett, in 
turn, ridiculed them for condescending to ‘ make 
verses,’ and averred that, if disposed thus to demean 
himself, he could make as good poetry as they. 

- This friendly banter finally ended in a bet of a 
bottle of wine for that day’s dinner, whereby each 
was to ext ize a let, and the one who, by 





the voices of the other two, was adjudged to have 
come off ‘ third best’ was to pay the wine. 

*¢ Strong and Trumbull having each ‘ perpetrated 
his rhyme,’ Daggett, in looking round for a sub- 
ject, espied a woman paddling a canoe across the 
river; and immediately checking his horse, rising 
in his stirrups, and pointing toward her with his 
whip, exclaimed, 

“ Behold yonder nymph, sailing on the ocean! 
And who knows how she'll come out in the quotient?” 





“ Sprakinc of Judge Daggett reminds me of an 
occurrence that took place many years since, in my 
presence, at one of the dinners—or, more properly, 
suppers—of our Yale Commencement. 

**The substantials of the feast were already dis- 
cussed, and the ‘ dessert’ was being served up, when 
Professor Benjamin Silliman, then in the full pos- 
session of manly beauty—and I have seldom seen 
a handsomer man—asked Daggett if he should help 
him to ‘a piece of mince-pie ?’ 

**¢ A part of a piece, if you please,’ said Daggett. 

‘*Silliman immediately commenced dividing, 
subdividing, and redividing a bit of a pie, and con- 
tinued the operation so long, that Daggett at length 
noticed it, and inquired what he was doing. 

“¢T was trying,’ said Silliman, ‘ to get you part 
of a piece of pie; but, cut as I will, I can still find 
nothing but a whole piece.’” 





‘*In the early days of the settlement of the old 
town of Whitestown, which then embraced a larger 
territory than is now contained within the entire 
County of Oneida, Nathan Kelsey, an inveterate 
stutterer, or stammerer, had located himself on a 
lot of ‘ wild land,’ three-fourths of a mile from the 
then infant village of New Hartford. It is a well- 
known peculiarity of the stammerer that if, on any 
sudden impulse, he changes what he was trying to 
say, he speaks with perfect fluency. 

“ Kelsey was one day busily engaged by the 
roadside in cutting up a large tree which he had 
just cut down, when he was ted by a passi 
traveler on horseback, who desired to be informed 
how far it was to the village of New Hartford. 

“To this inquiry he received from Kelsey the 
following response : 

“*¢ Th-th-th-th-three q-q-q-q-q : ge along! and 
you'll get there before I can tell you.’ 








“Ex.1as GuMAER—commonly pronounced Gu- 
maur—descended from an ancient Dutch family, 
and born and bred in ‘ the Valley of the Mohawk,’ 
had, at an early day, located himself in the town 
of Manlius, in the State of New York, and become 
a ‘well-to-do’ farmer. During the campaign of 
1814, when every American heart throbbed with 
frequent changes of hope and anxiety, on account 
of the stirring military events then transpiring on 
the ‘ Niagara frontier,’ Mr. Gumaer was one day 
accosted by an acquaintance with the question, 
‘What do you think of the times ?” 

“*Wall, den,’ was the reply, ‘I raally don’t 
know vat I dinks. But I'll tell you vat itis; I’se 


goin down pon de Mohawk Rivers next winter, and 
I shall find out vat dey dinks dere, and den I shall 
know vat I dinks.’” 





THE MOSS ROSE. 
“The angel of flowers one day, 
Beneath a rose-tree lay 
(That spirit to whose charge is given 
To bathe young buds in dews of heaven) ; 
Awaking from his slight repose, 
The angel whispered to the rose: 
‘Oh, choicest object of my care! 
Still fairest found when all is fair— 
For the sweet shade thou'st given me 
Ask what thou wilt—'tis granted thee.’ 
‘Then,’ said the rose, with deepened glow, 
‘On me another grace bestow.” 
The spirit paused in silent thought, 
What grace was there the flower had not? 
*Twas but a moment—o’er the rose 
A vail of moss the angel throws: 
And, clothed in Nature's simplest weed, 
Could there a flower that rose exceed? 





Jor Marsu is the justly-celebrated proprieter of 
a hotel in the pleasant village of Binnington, in 
this State. But while Joe provides a good table, 
and acts the host to universal satisfaction, he, like 
most others, has his peculiarities—which peculiari- 
ties, by-the-by, furnish frequent amusement for bar- 
room visitors, though not always to his profit. 

Joe is not celebrated for a superabundance of 
either native or acquired talent, while his sharp 
sayings are characterized by a peculiar nasal ac- 
cent, entirely his own. He was once kicked on the 
head by a horse; he says it helped his eyesight, 
but hurt his business faculties. 

One cold day Joe sat by his warm bar-room 
stove, indulging at once his notorious indolence 
and literary taste—the former in the natural way, 
and the latter in reading a History of Napoleon. 

Joe read a page or two, when he yielded to a de- 
sire to sleep. One of those roguish boys (of which 
Binnington has not a few) who were making Joe 
one of their regular calls, conceived the idea of 
turning back leaves to where he first commenced. 
Joe wakes up in the process of time, and renews 
his reading; reads as far as it continues interest- 
ing, when he again falls asleep, and the boys turn 
back the leaves as before. This is repeated four 
times, when a bright idea effectually wakes Joe up. 

**Gosh, boys! that Napoleon’s the smartest fel- 
ler ever lived; crossed the Alps four times in one 
day, and dragged a heavy cannon after ’im!” 

To his bar he adds a store of candies, in which 
the boys invest all the cents and eggs, etc., they 
can hook for the purpose of trade. Joe winks at 
their wickedness, and puts their pilferings into his 
till. One evening a big boy brought in a hen and 
sold it to Joe for a pound of candy. Joe gave him 
the candy, and told him to put the hen in the barn, 
which he did. Soon another boy, encouraged by 
the success, brought in a hen and got the same 
price, and this set the thing going—the boys al- 
ways carrying the hen to the barn at Joe’s direc- 
tion. In the morning he found he had been sold 
badly, having bought the same hen six times, and 
one of his own at that! 





A youne lawyer in Arkansas was arguing a case 
before a judge whose self-conceit was in inverse 
proportion to his knowledge of the law. The coun- 
sel offered to quote Blackstone, and proceeded to 
read from him, when the Court ordered him to de- 
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sist, adding: ‘‘It is presumed, Sir, that this Court 
knows the law, and it will not be dictated to with 
impunity ; if such an infringement be made again 
on the dignity of the Court it will immediately 
order the offender to jail!” 

The lawyer quietly replied, ‘‘ If it please your 
honor, I was just reading this to show what a great 
fool Blackstone was!” 

“Ah! well, that alters the case; you can pro- 
ceed,” said the judge—and he proceeded. 





JouNsON was the conductor on a Western road, 
a very pompous official, so much above his busi- 
ness as to appear to be a passenger whenever he 
could. Leaving the door open one cold day as 
he entered the cars, Mr. Bangs cried out to him, 

“T say, shut that door!” 

The elegant Johnson was greatly offended at 
being spoken to so rudely, and stepping up to him 
said, ‘‘ I am the conductor of the train.” 

‘* That’s the very reason,” roared out Mr. Bangs, 
‘*why I told you ¢o shut that door!” 

The man shut the door. 





Tue only point to the following, from a corre- 
pondent in T , is the truth of it, though it 
is very well, as showing how a man may be learn- 
ed in the law and innocent as a babe of everyday 
lore: 

‘Judge Benson had long presided with great 
dignity and ability on one of the chief circuits of 
the State. In one of the cases that came before 
him from a lower court, a flock of geese made a 
cqnsiderable figure as trespassers on the premises 
of one of the parties. One of the lawyers, a wag, 
and now in fine feather, spoke of the pranks of a 
gander, and always called it he, until the Judge 
corrected him, by saying that the gander is the fe- 
male goose that lays the eggs, and should be spo- 
ken of as she. The lawyer submitted to the cor- 
rection until the Court adjourned, when he pro- 
posed to the Judge, and the Judge agreed, to re- 
fer the gender of the gander to the landlady of the 
house where they were to dine. Mrs. M‘Queen 
was as fond of fun as the rest, and was willing also 
to please the Judge; and when the case was stated 
to her she put on her gravest face, but with a 
roguish laugh in the corner of her eye, she said, 

“Why, yes; every goose knows that the gan- 
der is the female, and lays the eggs!’ 

“There! there!’ shouted the Judge. ‘I told 
you so; you think you can teach me, do you? I 
knew the gander lays the eggs!’” 








Wuen James C. Jones was canvassing the State 
of Tennessee in the exciting campaign of 1839, in 
which he finally beat James K. Polk, after a very 
successful effort in one of the counties of the West- 
ern District, his friends gathered round him as he 
was about to leave town, among whom was Squire 
Grover, who, though indifferently dressed, could 
yet control at least fifty votes in his neighborhood. 
As the colored boy who drove the Governor’s bug- 
gy was about to start, he recollected having left 
something in the hotel, and stepping out of the 
buggy to return for it, he looked round for a serv- 
ant to hold the reins, but none was at hand. 

Squire Grover, however, only too happy to render 
assistance, immediately took the reins. Dr. L—, 
a most inveterate wag and Democrat, watching his 
chance for a joke, followed the boy into the hotel, 
and informed him that the man who was holding 





the horse made his living by little jobs about town, 
and would expect a dime, at the same time hand- 
ing the boy a dime to give him. The Doctor gave 
the wink of mischief to a squad of his political 
friends, who crowded up. The colored boy soon 
returned, dropped the dime into Squire Grover’s 
hand as he took the reins, stepped nimbly into the 
buggy, and the restive horse was off in a jiffy, 
amidst the roars of the Democrats and the dumb- 
foundered looks of Squire Grover, who stood gaz- 
ing at the dime which had been given him by Gov- 
ernor Jones’s nigger ! 


A Texas gentleman writes: ‘I am no lawyer, 
but a few days agoI had a suit before Squire Good- 
win, of this place, which I undertook to manage 
without the aid of counsel. In the course of the 
examination I asked a witness an out-of-the-way 
question, when Mr. Jones, the lawyer on the other 
side, objected to the question; and, rising, ad- 
dressed the Court as follows: ‘If it please your 
Honor, that question is altogether out of place. I 
have heard lawyers ask such questions in court, but 
this is the first time I ever heard such a question 
from a gentleman !’” 





Tue schoolmaster has more work to do before 
the merchants of the country will be posted up in 
the art of writing. Here is a genuine letter from 
one in the country to his mercantile correspondent 
in the city. We copy literally, verbally, and 
punctuatedly : 


“Mr B— H I will state to you a few lines 
About some tobacer that you sent mee hit is to Bad for 
mee to youse or to sell I think I had best send hit back 
to you thar was 17Ibs pounds of hit by the Utica waits I 
will send hit back by the first opertunity Never re- 
ceived any bill for hit would like you to send mee Abill 
for hit all—whischa tobacer and coffey the whischa you 
send is VURY Good the coffey waid 25lbs pounds all 
you have sent me has been Good but the tobacer I am 
much pleased with your kindness all—but the tobacer I 
would be much obligd to you if you would send mee the 
prisses of Cottin and every of every cerrent prisses of the 
day every week 
right to Utica H—— County Miss yours. &c 

“IT septembur 17, 1856 





“to Mr B—— H. 
Company” 


and 








‘*T SEND you a couple of anecdotes, illustrating 
the ready wit of the late Chief Justice Daggett, of 
Connecticut, who has often been in the Drawer: 

**Soon after the war of 1812, and when party 
politics ran very high between the Federalists and 
Democrats, the Rev. Mr. H—— published, in a 
newspaper edited by him, a libelous article on a 
Democrat who stood high with his party. 

* An action was brought against Mr, H: by 
Lawyer Smith noted for his coarseness and vulgar 
abuse of parties against whom he was employed. 

““Mr. Daggett was retained to defend the action. 
In the course of his argument to the jury Smith 
went off into a harangue against the defendant, and 
clergymen generally; remarking that the latter 
were continually fomenting quarrels, and were, 
upon the whole a very powerful and dangerous 
class. ‘Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘they are corrupt 
now, and always have been; we find, as far back 
as the Sacred records extend, that the priest Ba- 
laam was so corrupt that even his own ass rebuked 
him.’ 

“Mr. Daggett, in reply, after alluding to the 
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character of his client, and presenting the clergy 
in a different light from his antagonist, in referring 
to the remarks of the latter about clergymen, told 
the jury that the learned counsel had traveled out 
of the record and inveighed against the corruptions 
of the clergy. ‘ Why, gentlemen,’ said he, ‘ he has 
searched among the records of Scriptural history, 
and adduced the case of Balaam and his ass ; but, 
gentlemen, the counsel need not have gone back so 
far, for even in our own day’ (turning to Smith) 
‘there are plenty of asses to rebuke the clergy ; but, 
unlike Balaam’s ass, they don’t seem to be very much 
inspired!’ ” 


“Tr seemed to have been the delight, as well as 
the fortune, of Mr. Daggett, while at the bar, to 
come in conflict with his brother Smith. The lat- 
ter was not without talent, but it run in low chan- 
nels, and Mr. Daggett loved to pester him. On 
one occasion, during an argument to the Court 
upon a point of law involving nice questions, Mr. 
Smith attempted to draw distinctions which did not 
exist ; and, in allusion to his subtlety, Mr. Daggett, 
in reply, addressed the Court as follows: ‘ The op- 
posing counsel has been very nice in his points of 
law, and has assumed differences where none exist. 
As for myself, I am not disposed to follow the gen- 
tleman into the refinements of his argument, but I 
can assure him I will split hairs with him, if need 
be ;’ whereupon Mr. Smith, who sat near (and who, 
by-the-way, was, in his personal appearance, rath- 
er porcine), drew from his head a hair, and hand- 
ing it toward Mr. Daggett, said ‘ Split this, Brother 

gett.’ 

‘* The latter turned upon him with a keen look, 
and replied: ‘/ said hairs, not bristles!”” 








THERE is no poetry, but there is much sense— 
which is much better—in these lines : 


A youth, well-known, in triumph lately said, 

“No ‘mount of liquor can affect my head; 

I've drank from night ‘til morn, from morn ‘til noon, 
And yet as sober as the placid moon; 

Who, though she’s sometimes said to fill her horn, 
Was never known by any to be corn. 

Myself under a ‘quart’ I can command: 

The more I drink the firmer do I stand." 

“Are you a man? cried I, in much amaze. 

“*T have the honor to come in that phrase,” 

Said he. “Methinks your query strange, Sir; say, 
Do I look like a cow or beast of prey?” 

“No: rather like a jug, which, empty, placed 
Upon the floor, is easily displaced ; 

But once let liquor (brandy, if you please) 

Be pour’d within it, and it stands at ease. 

But conld this jug, if it had brains and blood, 

Or e’en was any thing besides baked mud, 

Could it receive this mass of liquid fire, 

And yet not falter, or at once expire? 

Therefore consider, when you fill the mug, 

The more you hold the more you're like a jug.” 





THERE is a moral, as good as preaching, to this | 


story, which comes from a new hand: 

“Aunt Jenny was a very exemplary _y 
woman, and always felt and showed much concern | 
for the future welfare of her numerous children. | 
But little Nicholas had so much of the ‘Old Nick’ | 
in him, that, with all her persuasions and threats, | 
she could not bring him into the good way of say- 
ing his prayers. One afternoon Aunt Jenny was 
startled by hearing loud cries from the barn-yard— 
*O Lord! O Lord!’ and, hastening out, she saw | 

young Nick pinned to the fence with the horns of | 


a cow, one on each side of him, and now and then 
she would let him out, but only to ‘bunt’ him back 
again. Nick kept up his cries—‘O Lord!’ and all 
the louder when he saw his mother coming. But 
she didn’t interfere. She stopped, took a good look, 
set her arms a-kimbo, and sang out, ‘Oh yes! 
you’s mighty willin’ to call on de Lord now you's 
got into trubul; but you couldn't pray wid your 
mudur like a ’spectable chile!’ And turning to 
the kitchen she left Nick to the tender mercies of 
the cow, being quite sure, however, that no serious 
harm would come to him.” 


TueErReE lived in Smith County, Mississippi, a 
man by the name of Cole, who had employed an 
old, one-eyed, knock-kneed Irishman, by the name 
of Lockridge, as a school-teacher. Lockridge was 
but a very limited scholar, and a loose disciplina- 
rian, and withal had the weakness of his nation— 
admiration of woman generally. Cole, with whom 
he boarded, had two daughters, and Lockridge 
could not allow so favorable an opportunity to pass 
unimproved, so he began to breathe soft and witch- 
ing words into the ears of the elder, and wished to 
marry her. Cole soon found out what was going 
on, and became exceedingly indignant. He told 
Lockridge he must leave his house, as he had of- 
fered an insult to his family. Lockridge saw that 
remonstrance was vain, so he began to speak to 
Cole in the calmest manner, rather denying, as de- 
| cently as he could, the imputation: ‘‘ Misther Cole, 
I have thought well of ye; and, Misther Cole, as to 
yer biggest girl, she is, to be sure, a very large, 
stout, and good-looking wench, but she isn’t quite 
as nate a woman as meself would like to call Mis- 
| thress Lockridge. As for the youngest, Misther 
Cole, she is a slatternly, empty-headed, ill-man- 
| nered, and lazy thing, that nobody, Misther Cole, 

could think well of. And, Misther Cole, ef it was 
| not that I’ve always liked you as a gintleman, and 
would not hurt yer feelins, I'd tell you how mighty 
mane yer wife was!” 

Lockridge left the neighborhood; but Cole al- 
ways thought he came very nigh insulting him the 
way he talked. 











CotonEt Jones is a gentleman and a wit. The 
other day he was showing the town to some ladies 
from the steeple of the Court-house. One of them 
asking him why the lightning-rod, where it was 
attached to the building for support, was incased 
in a piece of horn, the Colonel replied that horn 
was a non-conductor. 

“Oh, indeed!” says the lady; ‘“‘I never knew 
| that before.” 

‘To be sure,” says the Colonel. ‘Have you 
|never observed that when the boys have had a 
| horn or two they can’t conduct themselves proper- 
jly? ?” 

The great height from the ground prevented the 
ed from fainting. 





| Own another occasion the Colonel was asked by 
| some ladies if it was not worse for the gentlemen to 
| drink than for the ladies to use snuff? The Col- 
onel replied that both were very bad; and that if 
| his wife should ever take to snuff, he’ d liker, cer- 
tain! 





Years ago, when Cherry Valley was still a city 
| of refuge from the incensed Red man, J udge Cooper, 
'the father of our great novelist, entered, and be- 
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came in process of time ‘‘ seized and possessed,” of 
certain tracts of land lying about Otsego Lake, par- 
cels of which he, from time to time, leased at low 
rates to good occupants. 

Among other applicants appeared one Johnson, 
rather a wag in his way, who wished a well-known 
farm bordering on the lake. The Judge proposed 
that fresh fish, in certain amounts and at stated 
times, should constitute the rent of the farm. 

To this proposition Johnson, who had a seine, 
was willing to accede; but stated a repugnance, 
shared by every member of his family, toward eat- 
ing fish from which the best had been selected. 
* But, Judge,” continued he, with great apparent 
candor, ‘I'll tell you what it is; if you will agree 
to take the fish just as they run, you may bring on 
your documents.” 

The Judge assented, remarking that a seine 
would not catch the small fry; and the lease was 
duly drawn up and signed by the parties. No- 
thing further was heard from Johnson, and some 
months elapsed, when the Judge, feeling a little 
‘* fishy,” proceeded to hunt him up. 

“I am after my fish!” shouted he, as he saw 
Johnson busy at a log pier. 

“Ah, yes; just help yourself, Judge,” was the 
reply; ‘‘there they all are in the lake, and you 
know you agreed to take them just as they run!” 

The Judge was fairly “‘sold;” and it is said 
Johnson kept the premises some time rent free, 
simply agreeing that he would not “let on.” 





A Mrnister, not long ago, delivered a sermon 
in which he charged some of his hearers with steal- 
ing preaching. In answer to this declaration the 
following was penned: 


A frugal minister, while teaching, 
Rebuked the sin of stealing preaching! 
And coolly, without hesitation, 

Charged certain of the congregation 

With this base act. But the accused, 

To steal had, all their life, refused— 
True, they had naught this preacher paid— 
(Perhaps for that the charge was made!—) 
They took advice in proper time, 

To learn if they had done the crime. 
There must be with the taking joined 
Some value in the thing purloined; 

Or, common law and common sense 

Will make no theft of the offense. 





Tue Drawer acknowledges the receipt of a 
monody on the death of the distinguished Captain 
O—, who was killed on the rail track. We can 
make room for two verses only : 

“That cast-steel sword once sportive play’d 
In our dear Captain’s hand ; 
But he no more that sword shall see, 
For he's gone to a far-off land. 
* * * * 7. 
“The Captain was walking on the track, 
Regardless of the foe; 
When the engine hit him in his back, 
And knock'd him into eternity.” 





Some time since, being in ‘‘The Dundee Coun- 
try,” a region not a thousand miles from Seneca 
Lake, we found ourselves drawn with the crowd 
into a Court-room, where a civil suit was progress- 
ing. 
It seems the defendant had hired a buggy, which, 
the plaintiff alleged, had met its fate rather prema- 
turely through carelessness and unusual hard driv- 


| dict. 





ing. We were not acquainted with the parties, and, 
of course, not as interested as the “‘natives;” but 
an axiom which the judge laid down we shall long 
remember—as Yellowplush says—“ whiz.” 

“* Gentlemen of the jury, in sifting this evidence 
you will bear in mind, and in no case forget, that 
the greater the circumstance of the wheel, the greater 
the felicity of the motion.” 





Brppy was bad with the colic. She was sure 
she was going to die, and that she was. Various 
remedies were suggested to her, and among them 
oil, which she was asked if she would take. ‘ In- 
dade,”’ said she, ‘* I would take any thing to make 
me well, if I knew it would kill me.” 


Tue correspondent in Boston who favors us with 
this splendid burst of Eastern eloquence will be 
expected to communicate with this Drawer, when 
any thing half as rich comes in his way again. 
This is true to the letter: 

‘* We dropped into the Middlesex County Court 
a few days ago, and found a cause pending before 
a jury which was brought by a party against the 
town of W——,, for damage sustained by loss of a 
cow impounded in the said town pound. There 
was a sharp rock, it appeared from the evidence, 
which jutted out from the pound on the inside, 
against which the cow ran and killed herself. Cow 
worth $14 25. Third day of trial, evidence all in, 
and the town argument had been made. The clos- 
ing argument for the plaintiff was nearly conclud- 
ed; in fact, the peroration was just reached as we 
dropped in; and in all candor, and what is more, 
seriousness, and an inflexible confidence in the 
plaintiff's recovery of damages, our learned Bel- 
lario actually delivered himself as follows—re- 
member, that it was done in sober earnest : 

‘***Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘gentlemen, the parish 
pound should be a safe asylum alike for the roar- 
ing bull and the gentle heifer. . . . I appeal for no 
inflated damages. IfI asked for them, or tried to 
hurry you beyond the evidence and the law, I should 
prove a traitor to my own home. I live in the 
town of W——.,, and it has my unqualified respect. 
So the love of country conspires with my love of 
justice to demand, that for this injury to this cow, 
whereby, to be sure, her tender bowels were let 
out, no vindictive damages should be assessed. 
But, gentlemen, let the majesty of the law be vin- 
dicated. Let Nemesis, who holds the scales on the 
top of this court-house alike through the long days 
of summer and throughout the cold night-watches 
of mid-winter, smile with satisfaction on your ver- 
Gentlemen, the blood of that cow cries out 
from that pound to be avenged.’ 

‘* He so delivered himself, and retiring to an ad- 
joining lobby, threw himself on a lounge in com- 
plete exhaustion.” 





A Dowy-East friend of ours was weather-bound 
at Lockport a few days ago, and improved his time 
by writing tothe Drawer. A sensible man our friend 
is, with the root of the matter in him. Hear him: 

‘*Some time ago I had charge of a department 
in one of the Eastern custom-houses. Holmes was 
an officer in the same room with me. On the 
monthly pay-day it was necessary for him to make 
oath to two pay-rolls—one, the account of the offi- 
cer himself, and the other of the sum due to his ax- 
sistant. One day Holmes signed his own pay-roll, 
received his money, after making oath to its cor- 
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rectness and walked out, without signing that of 
his assistant. When the omission was discovered, 
I sent for him, and he bustled in with a 

** ©What do you want of me ?’ 

***To sign the pay-rolls.’ 

© *But I have already.’ 

*** You signed and swore to one, but not to the 
other.’ 

«© Well,’ said Holmes, ‘I knew I swore to some- 
thing, I didn’t know exactly what.’” 

Such swearing is said to be quite custom-ary in 
the custom-house. 





‘*WueEn the present auditor came to his office, 
in the same custom-house, several years ago, he 
found considerable looseness in the machinery by 
which the fishing bounties were paid. He determ- 
ined to correct the proceedings, and then return 
with joy to the original and honest state of things. 
The oath required of an applicant for bounty is a 
long, rude, complication of solemnities, and had 
usually been sputtered over with indelicate and 
unmanly haste. 

“One day a blustering and confident-looking 
skipper came to the desk with his bundle of papers, 
looking as if he had robbed the circumlocution of- 
fice, and wanted some bounty. The auditor rose 
to atall majesty, took the great book of oath in his 
hand, fixed his keen eye on Mr. Skipper, requested 
him to uncover his head, hold up his right hand, 
and repeat after him the oath as he read it. They 
had not traveled more than half-way through the 
serious business, when the hand of the skipper fell 
as quick as if his arm had been struck by a chain- 
shot. ‘You may stop there,’ he exclaimed; ‘I 
can’t swear to any more of that. Give me back 
the papers.” He nervously grasped the package, 
hurried out of the office, and to this day his fate is 
unknown.” 





Tue little ones have a fine chance in the Drawer 
this month. This is very neat: 

The Rev. Dr. Greatwind has a remarkable gift 
of continuance. He was holding forth for a friend 
the other evening, and drawing out the argument 
after his usual manner. A little bright-eyed ur- 
chin in the congregation watched the good old doc- 
tor for a while, but at last keeled over and went to 
sleep. A quiet pinch from his mother brought the 
little fellow up ‘‘ wide awake.” The same thing 
was again repeated; but to no purpose, the lad 
was soon asleep again. This time his mother let 
him sleep on. Some time later in the exercises, 
the little fellow awoke suddenly and exclaimed, in 
a tone loud enough to be heard by more than were 
altogether pleased at it, ‘‘ Ma, Ma! is it this Sun- 
day night or next Sunday night?” 





Anp here comes a little one all the way from 
Illinois. If the Western children are as smart as 
little Toa when she is only six, what will young 
America get to be when full grown? Toa’s mother 
writes : 

“Permit me to offer for your Drawer some of 
the sayings and doings of our daughter, six years 
of age. Being an only child, she is very remark- 
able, at least in her parents’ opinion. About two 
years ago, when she was four years old, her father 
bought a yoke of oxen, and as she had never seen 
them in use before, she was amused in hearing her 
father cry ‘Whoa, whoa!’ to them when making 
them work. Turning to me, she asked, 





‘** Which did God make first, oxen or men?’ 

**T answered, ‘ Oxen.’ 

“*Well, then,’ she added, ‘ who whoad ’em till 
he got men made?’ 

‘* Since she has been six years old she has been 
quite ambitious to write something for publication. 
Her mother has tried to repress the fond desire; 
but the poet is born, and who can stay the fiery 
tide within the burning soul? Cora—her nickname 
is Toa—was out playing with the chickens, and 
came running into the house with sparkling eyes, 
and hopping and dancing, said, ‘Now, Ma, Toa 
guesses Toa’s thought of something good enough 
to put in the paper; see if it ain’t! It’s to Toa’s 
little white chicky : 

***Good morning, my dearest, laid down beneath a tree, 

A-trimming your feathers and looking at me; 

How soft and plumy your feathers do lie!" 

And here she came toa full stop. Mamma told her 
it was very good, but that she needed another line, 
the last word of which should rhyme with ‘lie.’ 
Toa looked thoughtful. Mamma suggested ‘eye.’ 
Upon that hint she made several attempts, but 
the measure wouldn’t come right. Finally, mam- 
ma proposed 

*** How merrily twinkles your little red eye!’ 
which she joyfully accepted, and ran back to the 
chickens to seek further inspiration, I suppose, for 
she soon came dancing in again, saying she had 
thought of some more. So mamma stopped to lis- 
ten, and Toa opened her mouth to begin; but it 
wouldn’t come. Her face began to look thought- 
ful, and her fingers to twine more nervously around 
each other. Mamma advised her to run out till 
she could recall it. She obeyed; and when she 
came in again, it was with a sedater step and 
graver face; and her voice faltered slightly as she 
repeated, 
“*The half of your mates are running around, 

And picking their living off of the ground; 

And we've a nice little kitten up to the house, 

Who runs all around after a spool tied to a string 

and thinks it's a rat!’ 

“ Her confidence returning as she approached 
the end of the stanza, the last line was uttered 
with gleeful impetuosity, and closed with a peal 
of triumphant laughter. Of course, mamma join- 
ed the chorus, but, after a little, suggested that 
the last line would be improved by making it 
read, 

***Who runs after a spool and thinks it's a mouse.’ 

“*Oh, Toa meant mouse,’ she cried. And 
thus amended, you have Toa’s first attempt at 
poetry.” 

N.B. We expect to hear from Toa again. 





CHARLIE was five years old, full of fun and mis- 
chief, and so much of the latter that he had to be 
whipped for it sometimes. ‘‘Oh, Charlie, dear!” 
said his mother, when giving him a dose of Solo- 
mon’s oil, “‘ you must not do so again, it makes me 
sick to whip you.” Charlie promised to be good; 
but the next day he was in hands again for anoth- 
er dose of the same medicine, to be applied out- 
wardly, and well beaten in. As his mother was 
laying it on, Charlie remonstrated ; ‘‘ Don’t do it, 
mother, don’t; it will make you sick, you said it 
would.” 

‘*Well, will you remember and not do s0 
again ?” 

‘* Yes, I will,” said Charlie, “if I can think of 
OF 
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(From the Pitti Palace. Undoubtedly genuine.) 
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Chalk. —Ruskin. 


432 ‘Study of 8 as Fusce of 
t i of the Artist. » 

















oe 477- Storm at Sea.—Turner. 
(Painted in his second Style.) 





|478. Moonlight on the Alps.—Remsranpr. 
(Compare with Turner’s Masterpiece, No. 477.) 





490. Innocence.—Maats. 
(Wonderfally true to Nature.) 





508. Childhood.—Sir JosHua Reynotps. 
(The Dog is the Artist’s Masterpiece.) 








728. Battle of ae PedenesSDhaiatoen. 
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999. Battle of New Orleans.—Leurze. 
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Figure 4.—Wa kine Dress. 


V E anticipate the season of our Northern lati- 
tudes, and present a series of out-door cos- 
tumes adapted to the more genial climate of the 


South. In illustration of the plate on the preced- 
ing page, it is necessary only to say that the styles 
there given are all en appliqué. For children or 
for traveling the white Marseilles Talma chal- 
lenges especial favor. 

The Wauk1nG Dress above given is decidedly 
unique. The jacket is high in the neck, buttoning 
in front on one side, forming a breast-piece, which 
crosses from right to left. The waist is long, and 
very much drawn in. The sleeves have elbows, 
are wide, with Louis XV. cuffs. The pockets are 
at the sides, with flaps waved at the edge, and 
wider at the bottom than at the top. The upper 





skirt, which reaches to the knee, opens all the way 
behind as well as in front, the left side lapping a 
little over the right. In the hollow at the bottom 
of the back are two galloon cockades, with tassels. 
The skirt is very full behind, the stuff being laid 
on in three plaits, which are united below the 
cockade. A rich figured galloon is sewed flat all 
around the upper garment, which is likewise orna- 
mented with galloon points running up the back, 
and upon the corners of the jacket, which also has 
cockades, en suite with those at the back. The 
material of this jacket and dress is a Louis XV. 
matelasse, a colored ground with medallions worked 
in black. 

Bonnets, which are still small, reach a little 
more forward at top—z la Marie Stuart. 


Figur’ 5.—Unper-SLeeve. 





